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DISCOURSE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 

^ I had confulted my competency only, for 
the ftation which your choicp has conferred 
upon me, I muft v/ithout hefitation have de- 
clined the honour of being the Preftdent of this 
Society ; and although I raoft cheerfully ac- 
ci|)t your invitation, with every inclination to 
affift, as far as my abilities extend, in pro- 
moting the laudable views of your aflbciation,, 
^,111011? ftill retain the confcioufnefs of thofe dif- 
qualifications, which you have lieen pleated to 
overlook. 

It was lately our boaft to poflefs a ?!%• 
fident, whofe name, talents, and chara<^ef, 
woulcl have been honourable to any inftitution j 
it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
William Jones exifts, but in the affections'^of his 
friends, and ip the efteem, veneration, and regret 
of all. if;.' 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer 9^ more grate- 
ful ^ibute to the Society, than by making his 
the fubject oC*l|^^lil |ddrefe j 
I » 
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and if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affec- 
tion for the man fhould appear blended with 
my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the 
fympathy of your feelings I (hall find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, 
and extent of his literary attainments, requires 
more learning than I pretend to polfefs, and 
I am therefore to folicit your indulgence for 
an imperfeft fketch, rather than expedt your 
approbation for a complete defcription of the 
talents, and knowledge, of your late and la- 
mented Prefident. 

I fhall begin with mentioning his wonderful 
capacity for t^e acquifition of languages, which 
has never been excelled. In Greek and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjedt 
of admiration and applaufc ; and knowledge, 
of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreflive. The more elegant 
dialects of modern Europe, the French, the 
Spanijh, and the Italian, he fpoke and wrote 
with the grcateft fluency and precifion ; and 
the German and Portuguefe were familiar to 
him. At an early period of life his application 
to Oriental literature commenced ; he ftudied 
the Hebrew with eafe and fuccefs, and many of 
the moft learned AJlaticks have the candour to 
avow, that his knowledge of Arabick and Per-r 
fan was as accurate and extenfive as their own : 
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he was alfo converfant in the Turk 'tjh idit>m, 
and the Chinefe had even attracted his notice, 
fo far as to induce him to learn the radical 
characters of that language, with a view per- 
haps to farther Improvements. It was to be 
expeCied, after his arrival in Indta^ that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
making himfelf mailer of the Sanfcrit ; and 
the moll enlightened profelTors of the doClrines 
of Brahma confefs with pride, delight, and 
furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialed was moll critically corred and profound. 
The Pandits, who were in the habit of attend- 
ing him, when I faw them after his death, at a 
public Durbar, could neither fupprefs their tears 
for his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their ad- 
miration at the wonderful progrefs he had made 
in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond 
year, he had completed his Commentaries on 
the Poetry of the AJiaticks^ although a confider- 
able' time afterwards elapfed before their publi- 
tation ; and this work, if no other monument of 
his labours exilled, would at once fumilh proofs 
of his confummate fkill in the Oriental dialeds, 
of his proficiency in thofe of Rome and Greece, 
of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and 
of talents and application without example. 
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But the judgement of Sir William Jones 
was too difcerning to confider language in any 
other light than as the key of fcience, and 
he would have defpifed the reputation of a 
mere linguift. Knowledge and truth, were the 
objed; of all his ftudies, and his ambition was 
to be ufeful to mankind; with thefe views, he 
extended his refearches to all languages, nations, 
and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to 
propofe to the Government of this country, 
what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a co- 
pious digeft of Hindu and Mahommednn Law, 
{tomSanfcrit and Arabick originals, with an offer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, 
and with a promife to tranllate it. He had 
forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe^ 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and 
benevolent intentions of the legiflature of Great 
Britain, in leaAring, to a certain extent, the na- 
tives of thefe provinces in pofTeflion of their 
own laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; 
and his experience, after a fhort refidence in 
India, confirmed what his fagacity had antici- 
pated, that without principles to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, 
adjudications amongft the natives muft too 
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often be fubjedl to an uncertain and erroneous 
expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their 
laws. 

To the fuperihtendance of this work, which 
was immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion, 
h6 alliduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could fpare from his profeffional duties. After 
tracing the plan of the digeft, he prefcribed 
its arrangeftient and mode of execution, and 
feledted from the moft learned Hindus and 
Mahommedans fit perfons for the talk of com- 
piling it ; flattered by his attention, and en- 
couraged by his applaufe, the Pandits profe- 
cuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
fatisfactory conclufion. The Molavees have alfo 
liearly finiftied their portion of the work, but we 
muft ever regret, that the prornifed tranflation, 
as well as the meditated preliminary dilTertation, 
have been fruftrated by that decree, which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human 
purpofes, 

During the courfe of this compilation, and 
as auxiliary to it, he was led to ftudy the^ 
works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be 
the oldeft, and holieft of legiflatures ; and find- 
ing them to comprize a fyftem of religious and 
»civll duties, and of law in afl its branches, fo 
comprehenfive and minutely exadt, that it might 
be cenfidcred as the Inftitutes of Hindu law, he 
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prefented a tranflatlon of them to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. During the fame period, 
deeming no labour exceffive or fuperfluous that 
tended, in any refpe£t, to promote the welfare 
or happinefs of mankind, he gave the public an 
EngliJJj verfion of the Arabick text of the Sir A- 
JIYAH, or Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, 
with a Commentary. He had already publifhed 
in England., a tranflation of a Traft on the fame 
fubjedt, by another Mahommedan Lawyer, con- 
taining, as his own words exprefs, “ a lively 
and elegant epitome of the law of Inheritance, 
according to Z a id.” 

To thefe learned and important works, fo 
far out of the road of amufement, nothing 
could have engaged his application, but that 
delire which he ever profelTed, of rendering his 
knowledge ufeful to his nation, and beneficial to 
the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order 
of their publication, I ihall briefly recapitulate 
his other performances in AJiatick Literature, as 
far as my knowledge and recolled.ion of them 
extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetil du 
Perron, with his illiberal reflections on fome 
of the learned members of the Univerlity of 
extorted from him a letter, in the Fj f K ch 
language, which has been admired for accurate 
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Grlticifm, juft fatire, and elegant c<hipolition. 
A regard for the literary reputation oihis coun- 
try, induced him to tranflate, from ^ Perjian 
original into French^ the life of Nadi^ Shah, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with 
a reflection, that no perfon had been ft^und in 
the Britilh dominions capable of traiftating 
it. The ftudents of Perfian literature, muft 
ever be grateful to him, for a gramm^ of 
that language, in which he has fhown the 
poffibility of combining tafte, and elegance, 
with the precifion of a grammarian ; and 
every admirer of Arabick poetry, muft tic- 
knowledge his obligations to him, for ati^ 
Fnglijh verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fa 
well known by the name of Moallakat^ from 
the diftinction to which their excellence had 
entitled them, of being fufpended in the 
temple of Mecca: I fhould fcarcely think it of 
importance to mention, that he did not difdain 
the office of Editor of a Sanfcrit and Perfian 
work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter ivas publiffied at his 
own expence, and was fold for the benefit of 
infolvent debtors. A fimilar application w'as 
made of the produce of the Sirajiyah. 

Of his lighter produdions, the elegant 
amufements of his leifure hours, comprehend- 
ing hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems 
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confifting chiefly of tranflations from the 
iinguages, and the verfion of Sacon- 
“TALA, an ancient Indian drama, it would be 
unbeconing to fpeak in a ftyle of importance 
which -le did not himfelf annex to them. They 
Ihow he adtivhy of a vigorous mind, its ferti- 
lity, is genius, and its tafte. Nor fhall J parti- 
culaty dwell on the difcourfes addrelTed to this 
Socety, which we have all peruled or heard, 
or fn the other learned and interefting diflferta- 
tichs, which form fo large, and valuable a por-^ 
ticn of the records of our Refearches j let us 
hment, that the fpirit which dictated them 
is to us extindt, and that the voice to which 
we liftened with improvement, and rapture, 
will be heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pal's over a paper, which has 
fallen into my polTcflion fmce his demife, in 
the hand-writing of Sir William Jones him- 
felf, entitled Desiderata, as more expla- 
natory than any thing I can fay, of the 
comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. 
It contains, as a perufal of it will Ihow, W'hat- 
ever is moll curious, important, and attainable 
in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, 
China, and Tart ary ; fubjefts, which he had 
already moft amply difculfed in the difqui- 
litions which he laid before the Society. 
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DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1 . — The Ancient Geography of India, &c. 
from the Puranas. 

2. — A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, 
from the Colhas, &c. 

3. — A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, 
from Panini, &c. 

4. — A Didlionary of the Sanfcrit Language, 
from thirty-two original Vocabularies ^d 
Nirudti. 

5. — On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6. — On the Medical Subftances of India, 
and the Indian Art of Medicine. 

7. — On the Philofophy of the Ancient In- 
dians. 

8. — ATranflation of the Veda. 

9. — On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, and Algebra. 

10. — ATranflation of the Puranas. 

11. — ATranflation of the Mahabbarat and 
Ramayan. 

12. — On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13. — On the Indian Conftellations, with their 
Mythology, from the Puranas. 

14. — The Hiftory of India before the Ma- 
hommedan conqueft, from the Sanfcrit-Calhmir 
Hiftories. 
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ARABIA. 

i^. — The Hiftorj" of Arabia before Ma- 
hommed. 

1 6. — A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17. — A Tranflation of Hariri. 

18. — A Tranflation of the FacahatuI Khu- 
Tafa. 

Of the Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

19. — The Hiflory of Perfia from Authorities 
in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Greek, Turkifli, Perlian, 
ancient and modern. 

Firdaufl’s Khofrau nama. 

20. — The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in 
profe. 

A Didiionary of pure Perfian. Je- 

hangire. 


CHINA. 

2 1 . — A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 

22. — -The text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranf- 
lated. 

TARTARY. 

23. — A Hiflory of the Tartar Nations, 
chiefly of the Moguls and Othmans, from the 
Turkifh and Perfian. 
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We are not authorifed to conclude, that he 
had himfelf formed a determination to complete 
the works which his genius and knowledge had 
thus Iketched j the talk feems to require a period, 
beyond the probable duration of any human life j 
but we, who had the happinefs to know Sir 
William Jones, who were witneffes of his inde- 
fatigable perfeverance in the purfuit of know- 
ledge, and of his ardour to accomplifti whatever 
he deemed important ; who faw the extent of 
his intelle6lual powers, his wonderful attain- 
ments in literature and fcience, and the faci- 
lity with which all his compofitions were made, 
cannot doubt, if it had pleafed Providence to 
protract the date of his exiftence, that he would 
have ably executed much, of what he had fo 
extenfively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my 
difcourfe to the purfuits of our late Prefident 
in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, 
might appear to have occupied all his time ; 
but they neither precluded his attention to pro- 
feflional Audios, nor to fcience in general : 
amongfl his j^ublications in Europe^ in polite 
literature, exclufive of various compofitions in 
profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the 
fpeeches of Is^us, with a learned comment ; 
and, in law, an Eflay on the Law of Bailments ; 
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Upon the fubjed of this laft work, I cannot 
deny myfelf the gratification of quoting the fen- 
timents of a celebrated hiftorian : “ Sir William 
“ Jones has given an ingenious and rational 
“ eflay on the law of Bailments. He is per- 
“ haps the only lawyer equally converfant with 
“ the year books of Wejimmjier, the commen- 
“ taries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of 
“ Is.Eus, and the fentences of Arabian and 
“ Perjian Cadhis^' 

His profeflional ftudies did not commence 
before his twenty-fecond year, and I have his 
own authority for aflerting, that the firft book 
of EngliJJo jurifprudence which he ever ftudied, 
was Fortescue’s eflay in praife of the laws 
of England. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity, 
with which he difcharged the fundions of a 
Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in this fettlement, 
the public voice and public regret bear ample 
and merited teftimony. The fame penetratiorr 
which marked his fcientific refearches, difliin- 
guiflied his legal inveftigations «nd decifions ; 
and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which 
had for their objed fubftantial juftice under the 
rules of law. 

His addreflTes to the jurors, are not lefs dif- 
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tinguifhed for phil|S^hropy, antj liberality of 
fentiment, than for jiift expofitio^s of the law, 
perfpicuity, and elegance of diiion; and his 
oratory was as captivating as his fguments were 
convincing. (■ 

In an epilogue to his commentjbies on AJiatick 
poetry;, he bids farewell to lolite literature, 
without relinquifhing his affetion for it ; and 
includes with an intimation c his intention to 
ftudy law, exprelTed in a wifh which we now 
know to have been prophetic 

Mihi fit, oro, non inutils toga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, nc turpis manus ! 

I have already enumeraed attainments and 
works, which, from their diverfity and extent, 
feem far beyond the cap.city of the moft en^ 
larged minds ; but the (QtaJogue may yet be 
augmented. To a ps^cieicy in the languages of 
Greece^ Rome, and Asia, le added the knowledge 
of the philofophy of tholi countries, and of every 
thing curious and valuable that had been taught in 
them. The dodbrines of he Academy, the Lyceum, 
pr the Portico, were tot more familiar to him 
than the tenets of ih.cFedas, the myfticifm of 
the Sufis, or the religion of the ancient Perjians ; 
and whilft with a kin(‘i'^d genius he perufed with 
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rapture thS .hj^ic, lyric, iH’^moral compofition's, 
of the moft jenowned poets of Greece, Rome, 
and yljia, he cluld turn with equal delight and 
knowledge; to he fublime fpeculations, or ma- 
thematical caldillations, of Barrow and New- 
ton. With tifem alfo, he profefled his con- 
vidlion of the Vuth of the Chrijiidn religion, 
and he juftly dimed it no inconfiderable ad- 
vantage, that his iefearches had corroborated 
multiplied evideibe of revelation, by confirming 
the Mofaick account of the primitive world. We 
all recollodt, and CJu refer to, the following fen- 
timents in his eigh^ anniverfary difcourfe. 

“ Theological irquiries are no part of my 
‘‘ prefent fubje£t; jut I cannot refrain from 
“ adding, that the ^.ollcdtion of traits, which 
“ we call from theii excellence the Scriptures, 
“ contain, independently of a divine origin, 
“ more true fublimitj, more exquifite beauty, 
“ purer morality, mo^ important hiltory, and 
“ finer ftrains both of^ poetry and eloquence, 
“ than could be collidted within the fame 
“ compafs from all o^ier books, that were 
“ ever compofed in ipy age, or in any 
“ idiom. The two farts, of which the 
“ Scriptures confift, are jonnedted by a chain 
‘‘ of compofitions, whicl\^ bear no refemblance 
“ in form or ftyle to any |;hat can be produced 
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from the ftores of Grecian^ Indian^ Perjian^ or 
“ even Arabian learning; the antiquity of thofe 
“ compofitions no man doubts, and the un- 
“ ftrained application of them to events long fub- 
fequent to their publication, is a folid ground 
“ of belief, that they were genuine predictions, 
and confequently infpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which 
he had not acquired confiderable proficiency; 
in moft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him ; nor had 
he neglected to make himfelf acquainted with 
the interefting difcoveries lately made in chy- 
miftry j and I have heard him aflert, that his 
admiration of the ftruCture of the human frame, 
had induced him to attend fora feafon to a courfe 
of anatomical leCtures delivered by his friend, the 
celebrated Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy 
of Botany^ which he originally began under the 
confinement of a fevere and lingering diforder, 
which with moft minds, would have proved a 
difqualification from any application. It confti- 
tuted the principal amufement of his leifurc 
hours. In the arrangements of Linnaeus he 
difcovered fyftem, truth, and fcience, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his atten- 
tion ; and from the proofs which he has 
VOL. I. 
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exhibited of his progrefs in Botany^ we may 
conclude that he would have extended his dif* 
coveries in that fcience. The laft compofition 
which he read in this Society, was a defcription 
of feledt Indtan plants, and I hope his Executors 
will allow us to fulfil his intention of publilhing 
it, as a number in our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous 
to inquire, by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge 
almoft univerfal, and apparently beyond the 
powers of man, during a life little exceeding 
forty-feven years. 

I’he faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by conftant exercife; and his 
memory, by habitual pradice, had acquired a 
capacity of retaining whatever had once been 
imprefled uj5on it. To an unextinguilhed ardour 
for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfe- 
verance in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all 
obftacles ; his ftudies began with the dawn, and 
during the intermiffions of profeflional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; refledion 
and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumu- 
lated. It was a fixed principle with him, from 
which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be 
deterred by any difficulties that were fur* 
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mountable, ^om profecuting to a fuccefsfiil 
termination^ what he had once deliberately 
undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to 
have enabled him to employ bis talents fo much 
to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular 
occupations, and a fcrupulous adherence to the 
diftribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
{Indies were purfued without interruption or 
confufion-; nor can I here omit remarking, what 
may probably have attradled your obfervation 
as well as mine, the candour and complacency 
with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatfoever quality, talents, or education ; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important in- 
formation, might be gained even from the illi- 
terate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, he 
fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our 
lamented Prefident, our hearts are the beft 
records ; to you, who knew him, it cannot 
be neceflary for me to expatiate on the in- 
dependence of his integrity. Ins humanity, 
probity, or benevolence, which every living 
creature participated ; on the affability of his 
converfation and manners, or his modeft un- 
afluming deportment : nor need I remark, that 
he was totally free from pedantry, as well as 

c 2 
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frbm arrdgance and felf-ftifficlency) which fomC'* 
times accompany and difgrace the greateft abi- 
lities; his prefence was the delight of every 
fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and 
improved ; and the public have not only to 
lament the lofs of his talents and abilities, but 
that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, 
and whilfl he lived, its firmeft fupport, our 
reverence is more particularly due ; inftruiftedi 
animated, and encouraged by him, genius was 
called forth into exertion, and modeft merit 
was excited to diftinguifh itfelf. Anxious for 
the reputation of the Society, he was indefatiga- 
ble in his own endeavours to promote it, whilft 
he cheerfully aflifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our 
brighteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, 
.on whofe inftru^lions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before 
the remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and 
abilities, lofe that influence over the members of 
this Society, which his living example had 
maintained ; and if previous to his demife he 
had been afked, by what pofthumous honours 
or attentions we could beft Ihow our refpedt 
for his memory ? I may venture to aflert he 
would have replied, “ By exerting yourfelves 
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** to fupport the credit of the Society applying 
to it, perhaps, the dying wifli of father Paul, 
“ efto perpetua !” 

In this wilh we mull all concur, and with it, 
I clofe this addrefs to you. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GEXTI.KMEM, 

When I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage 
to this country, which I had long and ardently 
defired to vifit, I found one evening, on in- 
fpeiling the obfervations of the day, that Iru^ta 
lay before us, and Perjia on our left, whilft a 
breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our ftern. 
A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me io new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of refledlions in 
a mind, which had early been accuftoraed to 
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contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories 
and agreeable fidtions of this eaftern world. It 
gave me inexpreflible pleafure to find myfelf in 
the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of AJia^ which has 
ever been efteemed the nurfe of fciences, the in- 
ventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the fcene 
of glorious actions, fertile in the productions 
of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diverfified in the forms of religion 
and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, 
and languages, as well as in the features and 
complexions, of men. I could not help remark- 
ing, how important and cxtenfive a field was 
yet unexplored, and how many folid advantages 
unimproved ; and when I confidered, with pain, 
that, in this fluctuating, imperfeCt, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improve- 
ments could only be made by the united efforts 
of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
fome preffing inducement or ftrong impulfe, to 
converge in a common point, I confoled myfelf 
with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community, fuch an 
union could be effected, it was among my coun- 
trymen in Bengal^ with fome of whom I already- 
had, and with moft was defirous of having, the 
pleafure of being intimately acquainted. 
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You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and 
even anticipated a declaration of my wifhes, 
by your alacrity in laying the foundation of a 
Ibciety for inquiring into the hiftory and an- ■' 
tiquities, the natural produdions, arts, fciences, 
and literature of AJia. I may confidently foretel, 
that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertain- 
ment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will 
advance to maturity by flow, yet certain, de- 
grees; as the Royal Society, which at firft was 
only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford^ 
rofe gradually to that fplendid zenith, at which a 
Halley was their fecretary, and a Newton ’their 
prefident. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in 
order to enfure our fuccefs and permanence, 
we mufl keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remilfnefs, and an over zealous activity, and that 
the tree, wliich you have aufpicioufly planted, 
will produce fairer bloffoins, and more exquifite 
fruit, if it be not at firft expofcd to too great a 
glare of funfhine, yet I take the liberty of fub- 
mitting to your confideration a few general ideas 
on the plan of our fociety ; afliiring you, that, 
whether you rejed or approve them, your cor- 
redion will give me both pleafure and inftruc- 
tion, as your flattering attentions have already 
conferred on me the higheft honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample 
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fpace for your learned inveftigations, bounding 
them only by the geographical limits of Afia ; 
fo that, confidering Hmdujlan as a centre, and 
turning your eyes in idea to the North, you 
liave on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftern peninfula, the ancient and won- 
derful empire of China with all her T'artarian 
dependencies, and that of Japany with the clufter 
of precious iflands, in which many fingular cu- 
riohties have too long been concealed : before 
you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, 
which formerly perhaps were a barrier againft 
the violence of the fea, and beyond them the 
very intcrefting country of Tibet^ and the vaft 
regions of Turtary^ from which, as from the 
T^rojun horfe of the poets, have iflued fo many 
confummate warriors, whofe domain has ex- 
tended at lead from the banks of the IliJ'us to 
the mouths of the Ganges: on your left are the 
beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran or 
Perjiay the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafur- 
able deferts of Arabia^ and the once fiourilhing 
kingdom of Temen, with the pleafant illes that 
the Arabs have fubdued or colonized ; and farther 
weft ward, the AJiatick dominions of the Turkijh 
fultans, whofe moon feems approaching rapidly 
to its wane. — By this great circumference, the 
field of your ufeful refearches will be inclofed j 
^)ut, fmee Egypt had unqueftionably an old con- 
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nedlon with this country, if not withC/jwd'jfmce 
the language and literature of the AbyJJinians 
bear a manifeft affinity to thofe of fince 

the Arabian arms prevailed along the African 
coaft of the Mediterranean, and even creded a 
powerful dynafty on the continent of Europe, 
you may not be dilpleafed occalionally to follow 
the ftreams of Afiatick learning a little beyond 
its natural boundary ; and, if it be neceflary or 
convenient, that a ffiort name or epithet be given 
to our fociety, in order to diftinguifli it in the 
world, that of Afiatick appears both claffical and 
proper, whether we confider the place or the 
object of the inftitution, and preferable to Ori- 
ental, which is in truth a word merely relative, 
and, though commonly ufed in Europe, con-, 
veys no very diflindt idea. 

If now it be afked, what are the intended oIk 
jedls of our inquiries within thefe Ipacious limits, 
we anfwer, MAN and NAl’URE; whatever 
is performed by the one, or produced by the 
other. Human knowledge has been elegantly 
analyfed according to the three great faculties of 
the mind, memory, rcafon, and imagination, which 
w'e conftantly find employed in arranging and re- 
taining, comparing and diftinguifhing, combining 
and diverfifying, the ideas, which we receive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by refledtion ; 
hence the three main ^ranches of learning ar«! 
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hiflory^ fciencey and art: the firft comprehends 
either an account of natural produdtions, or the 
genuine records of empires and ftates ; the fe- 
cond embraces the whole circle of pure and mix- 
ed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, 
as far as they depend on the reafoning faculty ; 
and the third includes all the beauties of imagery 
and the charms of invention, difplayed in modu- 
lated language, or reprefented by colour, figure, 
or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigatc 
whatever is rare in the ftupendous fabrick of na- 
ture, will corredl the geography of Afia by new 
obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the an- 
nals, an% even traditions, of thofe nations, who 
from time to time have peopled or defolated it ; 
and will bring to light their various forms of 
government, with their inftitutions civil and re- 
ligious ; you will examine their improvements 
and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in 
trigonometry, menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, 
aftronomy, and general phyficks ; their fyftems 
of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialec- 
tick ; their (kill in chirurgcry and medicine, 
and their advancement, whatever it may be, 
in anatomy and chymiftry. To this you 
will add relearches into their agriculture, 
manufaftures, trade ; and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architecture. 
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painting, and poetry, will not negle£l thofe in** 
ferior arts, by which the comforts and even ele- 
gances of focial life are fupplied or improved. 
You may obferve, that I have omitted their lan- 
guages, the diverfity and difficulty of which are 
a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful know- 
ledge } but I have ever confidered languages as 
the mere inftruments of real learning, and think 
them improperly confounded with learning 
itfelf : the attainment of them is, however, in- 
difpenfably neceflary ; and if to the Perfian^ 
Armenian, Turkijb, and Arabick, could be added 
not only the Sanfcrit, the treafures of which we 
may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the 
Chinefe, Tartarian, Japanefe, and the various 
infular diale(fl:s, an immenfe mine would then 
be open, in which we might labour with equal 
delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you*thefe imperfeft 
thoughts on the limits and ohjeSts of our future 
faciety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
hints on the condudt of it in its prefent imma- 
ture ftate. 

Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces 
againft hiftorians, with declaring that the only 
true propofition in his work was, that it Ihould 
contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be ad- 
vifable at firft, in order to prevent any difference 
of fentiment on particular points not immediately 
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before us, to eftablifti but one rule, namely, to 
have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, 
in the infancy of any fociety, there ought to be 
no confinement, no trouble, no expenfe, no un- 
neceflary formality. Let us, if you pleafe, for 
the prefent, have weekly evening meetings in 
this hall, for the purpofe of hearing original 
papers read on fuch fubjedls, as fall within the 
circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and 
learned men he invited to fend their trails to 
our fecretary, for which they ought immediately 
to receive our thanks; and if, towards the end 
of each year, we fliould be fuppHed with a 
fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, 
let us prefent our AJiatick mifcellany to the lite- 
rary world, who have derived fo much pleafure 
and information from the agreeable work of 
Ka’wpfcr, tlian which wc can fcarce propofe a 
better model, thf^; they will accept with eager- 
nefs any frelh entertainment of the fame kind. 
You will not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere 
tranllations of confiderable length, except of fuch 
unpublilhed ciTays or treatifes as may be tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors ; but, whether 
you will enrol as members any number of learn- 
ed natives, you will hereafter decide, with many 
other queftions as they happen to arife; and you 
will think, I prefume, that all queftions fhould 
be decided on a ballot, by a majority of two 
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thirds, and that nine members fhould be re- 
quifite to conftitute a board for fuch decifions, 
Thefe points, however, and all others I fubmit 
entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, hav- 
ing neither wifli nor pretenfion to claim any 
more than my Tingle right of fulfrage. One 
thing only, as effential to your dignity, I re- 
commend with earneftnefs, on no account to 
admit a new member, who has not exprelTed a 
voluntaiy defire to become To ; and in that cafe, 
you will not require, I fuppofe, any other qua- 
lification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 

Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen of 
itfelf, and your meetings will be amply fup- 
plied with interelling and amuling papers, as 
Toon as the object of your inquiries fliall be 
generally known. There are, it may not be de- 
licate to name them, but there are many, from 
whofe important ftudies I cannot but conceive 
high expedations ; and, as far as mere labour 
will avail, I fincerely promife, that, if in my 
allotted fphere of jurifprudence, or in any intel- 
lectual excurfion, that I may have leifure to 
make, I fhould be To fortunate as to collcCt, by 
accident, either fruits or flowers, which may 
feem valuable or plcafing, I fhall offer my humble 
Nezr to your fociety with as much refpeCtful zeal 
as to the greatelt potentate on earth. 
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BY 

THE PRESIDENT, 


CENTI.EMEN, 

If the Deity of the Hindus^ by whom all their 
juft requefts are believed to be granted with fm- 
gular indulgence, had propofed laft year to gra- 
tify my w'armcft wifties, I could have defired 
nothing more ardently than the fuccefs of your 
inftitutionj becaufc I can defire nothing in pre- 
ference to the general good, which your plan 
feems calculated to promote, by bringing to 
light many ufeful and interefting traOs, which, 
being too ftiort for feparate publication, might 
lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecover- 
ably perilh;^ my wilhes are accompliflied, with- 
out an invocation to Ca'madhe'nu; and your 
Society, having already pafted its infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a 
healthy and robuft conftitution. When I refleft, 
indeed, on the variety of fubjeds, which have 
been difcufled before you, concerning the hif- 
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tory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of Afxa^ 
I am unable to decide whether my pleafurc or 
my furprife be the greater ; for I will not dil- 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expedtations ; and, though we mufl; feiioully 
deplore the lofs of thofe excellent men, who 
have lately departed from this Capital, yet there 
is a profpedt ftill of large contributions to your 
ttock of AJiatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late jour- 
ney to Benares has enabled me to afl'ure you, 
that many of your members, who refide at a 
diftance, employ a part of their leifure in pre- 
paring additions to your archives ; and, unlefs I 
am too fanguine, you will foon receive light from 
them on fevcral topicks entirely new in the re- 
publick of letters. 

It was principally v/ith a defign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufmefs ; but, although I 
had the fatisfa(fiion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, illnefs 
having detained me a confiderable time in the 
way, it was not in my power to continue in 
them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; and 
I left them, as jEneas is feigned to have left the 
fhades, when his guide made him recolledt the 
fvjift fight of irrevocable time, with a curiofity 

VOL. I. D 
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raifed to the height, and a regret not eafy to be 
defcribed. 

Whoever travels in Afia^ efpecially if he be 

converfant with the literature of the countries 
* 

through which he pafles, muft naturally remark 
the fuperiority of European talents : the obferva- 
tion, indeed, is at leaft as old as Alexander j 
and, though we cannot agree with the fage pre- 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the AJi- 
aticks are born to be flaves,” yet the Athenian 
poet feems perfectly in the right, when he re- 
prefents Europe as a Jovereign Princefs, and AJia 
as her Handmaid: but, if the miftrefs be tran- 
I'ccndently majeftick, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has man^^beauties, and fome ad- 
vantages peculiar to herfelf. The ancients were 
accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on their 
own countrymen at the expenle of all other 
nations, with a political view, perhaps, of fti- 
inulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to ftill greater exertions ; but Inch arts are here 
unnecelTary ; nor would they, indeed, become 
a fociety, who feek nothing but truth unadorned 
by rhetorick ; and, although we muft be con- 
feious of our fuperior advancement in all kinds 
of ufeful knowledge, yet w’e ought not there- 
fore to contemn the people of AJia, from whofe 
refearches into nature, works of art, and inven- 
tions of fancy, many valuable hints may be de- 
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rived for our own improvement and advantage* 
If that, indeed, were not the principal object of 
your inftitution, little elfe could arife from it 
but the mere gratification' of curiofity ; and I 
fhould not receive fo much delight from the 
humble fhare, which you have allowed me to 
take, in promoting it. 

To form an exa£t parallel between the works 
and actions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds^ 
would require a tradt of no inconfiderable length ; 
but we may decide on the whole, that reafon 
and tafte are the grand prerogatives of European 
minds, while the AJiaticks have foared to loftier 
heights in the fphere of imagination. The civil 
hiftory of their vaft empires, and of India in 
particular, rauft be highly interefting to our 
common country ; but we have a ftill nearer 
intereft in knowing all former modes of ruling 
thefe inejlimable provinces, on the profperity of 
which fo much of our national welfare, and in- 
.dividual benefit, feems to depend. A minute 
geographical knowledge, not only of Bengal 
and Babar, but, for evident reafons, of all the 
kingdoms bordering on them, is clofely connected 
with an account of their many revolutions : but 
the natural produ<^ions of thefe territories, ef- 
pecially in the vegetable and mineral fyftems, 
arc momentous objects of refearch to an imperial, 
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but, which is a charader of equal dignity, a com- 
mercial, people. 

If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their clajfes, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to be its 
flowers, which can only produce fruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes may 
be avoided, and to medicine, by which they may 
be remedied : for the improvement of the laft 
mentioned art, than which none furely can be 
more beneficial to mankind, the virtues of mi- 
nerals alfo fhould be accurately known. So 
highly has medical fkill been prized by the an- 
cient Indians, that one of the fourteen Retna’s, 
OT precious things, which their Gods are believed 
to have produced by churning the ocean with 
the mountain Mandara, was a learned pbyjician. 
What their old books contain on this fubjedt, 
we ought certainly to difcover, and that without 
lofs of time ; left the venerable but abftrufe lan- 
guage, in which they are compofed, ftiould ceafe 
to be perfectly intelligible, even to the beft edu- 
c.ated natives, through a w'ant of powerful in- 
vitation to ftudy it. Bernier, who w'as him- 
felf of the Facidty, mentions approved medical 
book-’; in Sanfcrit, and cites a few aphorifins. 
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which appear judicious and rational ; but we 
can expedt nothing fo important from the works 
of Hindu or Mufelman phyficians, as the know- 
ledge, which experience muft have given them, 
of Jimple medicines. I have feen an Indian 
prefcription of Jifiy-foiiry and another of fixty- 
Jix, ingredients ; but fuch compofitions are always 
to be fufpedted, fince the effedt of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another ; and it were better 
to find certain accounts of a fingle leaf or berry, 
than to be acquainted with the moll elaborate 
compounds, unlefs they too have been proved 
by a multitude of fuccefsful experiments. The 
noble deobllruent oil, extradled from the Eranda 
nut, the whole family of BalfamSy the incom- 
parable ftomachick root from Colunibo, the fine 
aftringent ridiculouHy called yapan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decodlion of an Indian 
plant, have long been ufed in /IJia ; and who 
can foretel what glorious discoveries of other oils, 
roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian 
bark be always efficacious in this country, its 
place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome indi- 
genous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more 
congenial to the climate. Whether any trca- 
tifes on Agriculture have been written by ex- 
perienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not 
yet informed ; but fince the court of Spain ex- 
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pe£l to find ufeful remarks in an Arahick traft 
preferved in the Efcurial, on the cultivation of 
land in that kingdom^ we fliould inquire for 
fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine, muft be added, 
as a key to the rlcheft treafuries of nature ; and 
it is impolfible to forefee how greatly it may im- 
prove our manufuStures, efpecially if it can fix 
thofe brilliant dyes, which want nothing of per- 
fe£l beauty but a longer continuance of their 
fplendour j or how far it may lead to new 
methods of faxing and compounding metals, 
which the Indians, as well as the Chinefe, are 
thought to have praclifed in higher perfection 
than ourfelvcs. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called fine and 
liberal, though of lefs general utility than the 
labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole 
world : I mean the ancient Greeks, whofe Sculp- 
ture, of which we have exquifite remains both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can 
equal ; whofe Arcbite&ure we can only imitate 
at a fervile difiance, but are unable to make one 
addition to it, without defiroying its graceful 
fimplicityj whofe Poetry fiill delights us in 
youth, and amufes ns at a maturer age ; and of 
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whofe Painting and Mujick we have the con- 
current relations of fo many grave authors, that 
it would be ftrange incredulity to doubt their ex- 
cellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the 
powers of the imagination, or what is common- 
ly called Genius, appears to be yet in its infancy 
among the people of the Eaft : but the Hindu 
fyftem of mujick has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principles than our own ; and all the Ikill 
of the native compofers is directed to the great 
obje<3: of their art, the natural exprejJ'on ofjlrong 
pajjions, to which melody, indeed, is often facri- 
ficed ; though fome of their tunes are pleafing 
even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may 
be truly aflerted of the Arabian or Perfian fy- 
ftem ; and, by a corredl explanation of the beft 
books on that fubjeift, much of the old Grecian 
theory may probably be recovered. 

The poetical works of the ylrabs and Perjians, 
which differ furprifingly in their ftyle and form, 
are here pretty generally known ; and, though 
taftes, concerning which there can be no difput- 
ing, are divided in regard to their merit, yet wc 
may fafely fay of them, what Abulfazl pro- 
nounces of the Mabdbbdrat, that, “ although 
“ they ab mnd with extravagant images and de- 
“ feriptions, they are in the higheft degree enter- 
“ taining and inftru<ftivc.” Poets of the greateft 
genius, Pindar, iEscuyi-us, Dantk, Pe- 
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TRARCA, Shakespear, Spenser, havc moft 
abounded in images not far from the brink of 
abfurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or 
thofe of Abulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were 
pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength and 
majefty, we fhould lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanfcnt poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfedlly 
by confulting the originals), we cannot but thirft 
for the whole work of Vya sa, with which a 
member of our fociety, whofe prefence deters 
me from faying more of him, will in due time 
gratify the publick. The poetry of Mathura^ 
which is the Parnaffian land of the Hindus, has 
a fofter and lefs elevated ftrain ; but, fince the 
inhabitants of the diftrids near ^gra, and prin- 
cipally of the Duab, are faid to furpafs all other 
Indians in eloquence, and to have compofed 
many agreeable tales and lovefongs, which are 
ftill extant, the Bbojbd, or vernacular idiom of 
Vraja, in which they are written, Ihould not be 
negleded. No fpecimens of genuine Oratory 
can be expedcd from nations, among whom the 
form of government precludes even the idea of 
popular eloquence ; but the art of writing, in 
elegant and modulated periods, has been culti- 
vated in Jijia from the earlieft ages ; the Veda's, 
as well as the Alcoran, are written in meafured 
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profe ; and the compofitions of Isocrates are 
not more highly polifhed than thofe of the heft 
ylrahian and P erf. an authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufelman architedlure there 
are yet many noble remains in Bahar^ and fome 
in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I unwilling 
to believe, that even thofe ruins, of which you 
will, I truff, be prcfented with correft delinea- 
tions, may furnifh our own architedls with new 
ideas of beauty and fublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences., properly fo named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the yffaticks, if compared 
with our Weftern nations, are mere children. 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, who 
continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it, 
Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, 
that, “ if Newton had flouriflied in ancient 
“ Greece, he would have been worlhipped as a 
“ divinity how zealoufly then would he be 
adored in Hindufan, if his incomparable writ- 
ings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits of Cajhmir or Benarts ! I have feen a 
mathematical book in Sanjcrit of the higheft 
antiquity ; but foon perceived from the dia- 
grams, that it contained only fimple elements : 
there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable 
atmofphere of A fa, fome diligent obfervers of 
the celeftial bodies, and fuch obfervations, as are 
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recorded, fhould indifputably be made publick ; 
but let us not expert any new methods^ or the 
analyfis of new curves^ from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkijlan, or India. Could the works 
of Archimedes, the Nkwton of Sicily, be 
reftored to*their genuine purity by the help of 
j^rabick verfions, we might then have reafon to 
triumph on the fuccefs of our fcientifical inqui- 
ries ; or could the fucceflive improvemeuts and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Ani~ 
bian channels, to which Cardan boafted that 
he had accefs, the modern Hiftory of Matbema-^ 
ticks would receive confiderable illuftration. 

The J urifprudence of the Hindus and Miifel- 
mans will produce more immediate advantage ; 
and, if fomc ftandard lazv-tradls were accurately 
tranflated from the Sanferit and Arabick, we 
might hope in time to fee fo complete a Digeft 
of Indian Laws, that all difputes among the na- 
tives might be decided without uncertainty, which 
is in truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a 
glory, to the forenfick fcience. 

All thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to 
you. Gentlemen, in fo ftrong a light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is it 
neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive 
to an ardent purfuit of them : yet I cannot forr 
bear exprefling a wifli, that the aftivity of the 
Pretich in the fanie pqrfuits may not be fuperior 
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to ours, and that the refearches of M. Son- 
NERAT, whom the court of Fer/ailles employed 
for feven years in thefe climates, merely to 
colled fuch materials as we are feeking, may 
kindle, inftead of abating, our own curiofity 
and zeal. If you aflent, as I flatter myfelf you 
do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in 
promoting the objedf of them ; and a few ideas 
having prefented themfelves to my mind, I pre- 
fume to lay them before you, with an entire 
fubmiffion to your judgement. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the fo- 
ciety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fuccin£t defcription of fuch manu- 
fcripts as he had perufed or infpe£led, with their 
dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch qucjtions as had occur- 
red to him concerning jlfiatick Art, Science, and 
Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhould poflefs with- 
out labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, 
a fuller catalogue of Oriental books, than has 
hitherto been exhibited, and our correfpondents 
would be apprifed of thofe points, to which we 
chiefly diredl our inveftigations. Much may, 
l am confident, be expelled froih the communi- 
cations of learned natives^ whether lawyers, phy- 
ficians, or private fcholars, who would eagerly, 
pn the firll invitation, fend us their Mekdmdt 
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and Rifdlabs on a variety of fubjeds ; fome for 
the fake of advancing general knowledge, but, 
moft of them from a defire, neither uncommon 
nor unreafonable, of attracting notice, and re- 
commending themfelves to favour. With a 
view to avail ourfelves of this difpofition, and 
to bring their latent fcience under our infpeCtion, 
it might be advifable to print and circulate a 
fhort memorial, in Perjian and Hindi, fetting 
forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own ha- 
bits and prejudices, the defign of our inftitution; 
nor would it be impofiible hereafter, to give a 
medal annually, with infcriptions in Perjian on 
One fide, and on the reverfe in Sanfcrit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft eflay or 
dillertation. To inftrud: others is the prefcribed 
duty of learned Brahmans, and, if they be men 
of fubftance, without reward ; but they would 
all be flattered with an honorary mark of dif- 
tinCkion; and the Mahomedans have not only 
the permiflion, but the pofitive command, of 
their law-giver, to fearcb for learning even in the 
remotejl parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous 
to fuggeft, with how much corredtnefs and fa- 
cility their compofitions might be tranflated for 
our ufe, fince their languages are now more gfr- 
nerally and perfeCkly underftood than they have 
^er been by any nation of Europe. 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this 
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addrefs, though it has been my endeavour tp 
reconcile comprehcnfivenefs with brevity : the 
fubjefts, which I have lightly fketched, would 
be found, if minutely examined, to be inej^hauf- 
tible ; and, fince no limits can be fet to your re- 
fearches but the boundaries of hfelf, I may 
not improperly conclude with wiftiing for your 
fociety, what the Commentator on the Laws, 
prays for the conftitution, of our country, that 
IT MAY BE PERPETUAL. 
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In the former dlfcourfes, which I had the ho- 
nour of addrclhng to you, Gentlemen, on the 
v^ituiion and objcfls of our Society, I confined 
myfelf purpol'ely to general topicks; giving in 
the firft a difiant prol'pe«St of the vaft career, on 
which we were entering, and, in the fecond, ex- 
hibiting a more diirtife, but ftill fuperficial, 
fketch of the various difeoveries in Hillory, 
Science, and Art, which we might juflly expert 
from our inquiries into the literature of AJia. 
I now propofe to fill up that outline fo com- 
prehcnlivcly as to omit nothing elfential, yet fo 
concifely as to avoid being tedious ; and, if the 
ftate of my health fhall fuffer me to continue 
long enough in this climate, it is my defign, 
with your permiflion, to prepare for our annual 
meetings a feries of Ihort differtations, uncon- 
nedted in their titles and fubjedls, but all tending 
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to a c6mmon point of no fmall importance in 
the purfuit of interefting truths. 

Of all the works, which have been publilhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, on 
the Iliftory of the Ancient World, and the JirJl 
population of this Juibitahle ghhe^ that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and affeilion, has the bed claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingcnioully applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an aflemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
five circumference : it falls, neverthelefs, as every 
human work muft fall, fliort of perfeilion ; and 
the lead fatisfaitory part of it feems to be that, 
which relates to the derivation of words from. 
AJiatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, 
fome ufe in hidorical refearches ; but it is a me- 
dium of proof lb very fallacious, that, where it 
elucidates one fa£t, it obfeures a thoufand, and 
more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 
leads to any folid conclulion : it rarely carries 
with it any internal power of conviction from a 
refemblance of founds or fimilarity of letters; 
yet often, where it is wholly unaflided by thofe 
advantages, it may be indifputably proved by 
exlrinfick evidence. We know a pojleriori^ that 
hothfitz and hijo, by the nature of two feveral 
dialeCts, are derived from filius-, that uncle comes 
from avus, and Jlranger from extra ; that jour 
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is deducible, through the Italian^ from dies'^ and 
rqlJignol from lufcinia, or the fittger in graves ; 
that fciuro, hureuil^ andjquirrel are compounded 
of two Greek words defcriptive of the animal ; 
which etymologies, though they could not have 
been demonftrated d priori, might ferve to con- 
firm, if any fuch confirmation were neceflary, 
the proofs of a connexion between the mem- 
bers of one great Empire ; but, when we derive 
our banger, or Jhort pendent /word, from the 
Perjian, becaufe ignorant travellers thus mis- 
fpell the word khanjar, which in truth means 
a different weapon, or fandal-wood from the 
Greek, bccaufe we fuppofe, that Jdiidals were 
fometimes made of it, we gain no ground in 
proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken 
arguments, which might otherwife be firmly 
fupportecl. That Cu's then, or, as it certainly 
is written in one ancient dialed, Cu'x, and in 
others, probably, Ca's, enters into the coin- 
pofition of many proper names, we may very 
reafonahly believe; and that Algeziras takes its 
name from the Arabick word for an ijland, can- 
not be doubted; but, when we are told from 
Europe, that places and provinces in India were 
clearly denominated from thofe words, we can- 
not but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town,' in which we now are affembled, is pro- 
perly written and pronounced Calicdtd} that 
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both CdtS iind unqueflionably mean places 

)J Jlrengtb, or, in general, any inclofures ; and 
•that Gujarat is at leaft as remote from Jezirab 
in found, as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly 
b’e difcovered by any candid criticifm) to the 
^nalyjis oj Ancient Mythology, is, that the metbod 
of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted 
in that learned work are not quite agreeable to 
the title, but almoft wholly fyntbetical-, and, 
though fyntbejis may be the better mode in pure 
fcience, where the principles are undeniable, yet 
it feems lefs calculated to give complete fatis- 
fadtion in bijlorical difquifitions, where every 
poftulatum will perhaps be refufed, and every 
definition controverted : this may feem a flight 
objection, but the fubjeft is in itfelf fo intereft- 
ing, and the full conviction of all reafonablc men 
fo defirable, that it may not be loft labour to dif- 
cufs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method 
purely analytical, and, after beginning with faCts 
of general notoriety or undifputed evidence, to 
inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown 
or very imperfeCtly difcerned. 

The j^ve principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of A/la, with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the In- 
dians, the Cbinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, and- 


vor. T. 
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the Perjians : xvho they feveraSly were, whence f 
and when they Gfime, xvhcre they now are fet- 
■tj.ed, and \vhat adxhxntage a more perfccfl knowr 
ledge of them all may bring to our European 
-world, will be fhown, I tridl, \n five diftindt 
eflays ; the laft of which will demonftrate the 
connexion or diverfity between them, and folve 
the great problem, whether they had any com- 
mon origin, and whether that origin w'as the 
famc^ which we generally al'eribe to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufe I find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, which 
wc now inhabit, and from Which we may heft 
furvey the regions around us ; as, in popular 
language, we fpeak of the rijing fun, and of his 
progrej's through the Zodiack, although it had 
long ago been imagined, and is now demon- 
ftrated, that he is hiinfelf the centre of our pla- 
netary fyftem. Let me here premife, that, in 
all thefe inquiries concerning the hiftory of India, 
I flrall confine my refearches downwards to the 
Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but extend them upwards, as 
high as pofiiblc, to thg carlieft authentick records 
of the human fpccies. 

India then, on its moft enlarged fc^le, in 
which the ancients appear to have underftood it, 
comprifes an area of near forty degices on each 
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fide, including a Ipace almoft as large as all 
Europe^ being divided on the weft from Perjid 
by the Arachofidn mountains, limited on the eaft 
by the Chinefe part of the farther peninfula, con- 
fined on the north by the wilds of Tdrtary^ and 
extending to the fouth as far as the ides of Javai 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftu- 
pcndous hills of Potyid or Tibet^ the beautiful 
valley of Cajhmir, and all the domains of the 
old Indofcythians , the countries of Nepal and 
i'BuUntf Cdmriip or Afam, together with Siam, 
Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as 
far as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Ara-^ 
bian Geographers; not to mention the whole 
weftern peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 
Sinhala, or Lion-like ihen, at its fouthern ex- 
tremity. By India, in fhort, I mean that whole 
extent of country, in which the primitive re- 
ligion and languages of the Hindus prevail at 
this day with more or lefs of their ancient pu- 
rity, and in which the Ndgari letters arc ftill 
ufed with more or lefs deviation from their 
original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets of 
Medhyama or Central, and Punyabbumi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofe father had 
the dominion of the whole earth ; and they re- 

E 2 
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prefect the mountains of Himalaya as lyin|^o 
the north, and, to the weft, thofe of Findbya^ 
called alfo Vindian by the Greeks \ beyond which 
the Sindhu runs in feveral branches to the fea, 
and meets it nearly oppofite to the point of 
Dwdracd, the celebrated feat of their Shepherd 
God : in the foutb-eajl they place the great river 
Saravaiya ; by which they probably mean that 
of Ava, called alfo Airdvati in part of its courfe, 
and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf 
of Sahara. This domain of Bbarat they con»*V 
fider as the middle of the Jambudzvipa, which 
the Tibetians alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and 
the appellation is extremely remarkable; for 
Jambu is the Sanferit name of a delicate fruit 
called ’Jdman by the Mufelmans, and by us rofe- 
apple ; but the largeft and richeft fort is named 
Amrita, or Immortal •, and the Mythologifts of 
Tibet apply the fame word to a celeftial tree 
bearing ambrojial fruity and adjoining to four 
vaft rocks, from which as many facred rivers 
derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive trad are de- 
feribed by Mr. Lord with great exadnefs, and 
with a pidurefque elegance peculiar to our an- 
cient language : “ A people, fays he, prefented 
“ themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 
“ ments fomewhat low defeending, of a gefture 
“ and garb, as I may fay, maidenly and well 
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nigh effeminate, of a countenance fhy and 
“ fomewhat eftranged, yet fmiling out a glozed 
“ and bafhful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the 
Hifto^ian of Indian who unites an exquifite tafte 
for every fine art with an accurate knowledge of 
jdjiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant pre- 
timinary DilTertation, that this “ country has 
“ been inhabited from the earlieft antiquity by 
“ a people, who have no refemblance, either in 
‘‘ their figure or manners, with any of the na- 
“ tions contiguous to them,” and that, “ although 
“ conquerors have eftabliflied themfelves at dif- 
“ ferent times in different parts of India, yet the 
“ original inhabitants have loft very little of 
“ their original chara6ler.” The ancients, in 
fa£t, give a defcription of them, which our early 
travellers confirmed, and our own perfonal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a paffage in the Geographical Poen^ 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranllated with great fpirit : 

** To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whofe borders the wide oce^n bounds ; 

On this the fon, new rifing from the main, 

Smiles pleas’d, and (beds his early orient beam. 

^ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

" Various their fun^ions*, fome the rock explore, 

** And ftom the mi^e extra£I the latent gold ; 

Some laboiii^pt the woof with cunning flu)), 
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And manufafture linen ; olhers (hap^ 

And polifli iv'ry with the niceft care: 

Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 
To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glittering diamond. Oft the jafper's found 
Green, but diaphanous *, the topaz too 
Of ray ferene and pleafing j laft of all 
‘‘ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 
All the mild fliadcs of purple. The rich foil, 

“ Wafli’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control/^ 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundar^ 
even after fo many revolutions and conquefts; 
in their manufadtures of cotton they flill furpafs 
all the world ; and their features have, moll 
probably, remained unaltered fmee the time .of 
Diomysiusj nor can we reafonably doubt, how 
degenerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may 
now appear, that in fome early age they were 
fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
wife in Icgiflation, and eminent in various know- 
ledge ; but, fmee their civil hiftory beyond the 
middle of the nineteentb century from the pre- 
fent time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we 
feem to polTefs only four general media of fjttis- 
fying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, 
their Languages and Letters ^ fecondly^ their 
Pbilofophy and Religion j thirdly, the at^ual re- 
mains of their bid Sculpture and ArebiteSure j 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their 
Sciences amd Arts. 
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I. It is much to be lamented, that neither the 
Greeks^ who attended AIexandfr into India, 
nor thofe who were long conneded with it 
under the Bu&rijii Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found on their arrival ill 
this Empire. The Mohammedans, we knovv, 
heard th^ people of proper llindujlan, or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhdjba, or living 
tongue of a very fingular conftrudion, thepureft 
dialed of which was current in the diftrids 
round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical ground 
of Mat' hard ; and this is commonly called the 
idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, perhaps, of 
this language were derived from the Sanferit, 
in which books of religion and fcience were com- 
pofed, and which appears to have been formed 
by an exquifitc grammatical arrangement, as the 
name itfelf implies, from fome unpolilhed idiom j 
but the bafis of the Hindujldni, particularly the 
inflexions and regimen of verb^ diiTcred as 
widely from both thofe tongues, as Arabick 
differs from Perjian, or German from Greeks 
Now the gen#al eff^ of conqueft is to leave 
the current language, o# the conquered people 
unchanged^ or very little altered, in its ground- 
work, but to blend with it a conliderable numbei> 
of eXotick names both for things god‘fbradions I 
as it has* happened in every cotilBtry, that I , can 
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recoiled, where the conquerors have not pre- 
ferved their own tongue unmixed with that of 
the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the 
Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy might in- 
duce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, whether 
of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval 
in Upper India, into which the Sanfcrit was 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms 
in fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt 
that the language of the VMa's •vyas ufcd in the 
great extent of country, which has before been 
delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma 
has prevailed in it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftrucSure ; more perfe£t 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquifitely relined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a llronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of gram- 
mar, than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, 
which, perhaps, no longer exifts: there is a 
fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for 
fuppofing that both the Gotbick and the Celtick, 
though blended with a very different idiom, had 
the fame origifi with the Sanfcrit ; and the old 
Verfian might^l^e added to the fame family, if 
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this were the place for difcufling any queflion 
concerning the antiquities of Perjia. 

The cbaraSlers, in which the languages ^of Ifin 
dia were ori^ally written, are called Ndgari^ 
from Nagara, a city with the word Dhja fgme- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have, 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
fcribed the artificial order of them in a voice 
from heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater 
variation in their form by the change of ftraight 
lines to curves, or converfely, than the Cujick 
alphabet has received in its way to India^ are 
ftill adopted in more than twenty kingdom, s and 
Hates, from the borders of Cajhgar and Kboten^ 
to Rama's bridge, and from the Sindhu to the , 
river of Siam’, nor can I help believing, al- 
though the poliflied and elegant Dhfandgari 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental cha- 
racters in the caverns of Jarafandba, that the 
fquare Cbuldaick letters, in which moll Hebrew 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or 
derived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian chara<Hers: that the Pbe- 
nician, from which the Greek and Raman al- 
phabets were formed by various changes and 
inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 
little doubt; and the infcriptiohs at Candrab, of 
which yoik oow pofiefs a iqoil accurate copy, 
feem to be comppunded of Ndgari and 
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pick litters, which bear a clofe relation to eacb 
olHer, both In the mode of writing from the 
left hand, and in the fingular manner of con- 
nc€ting the vchvcls with the confonants. Thefe 
remarks may favour an opinion entertained by 
many, that all the fymbols of found, which at 
firft, probably, were only rude outlines of the 
different organs of fpcech, had a common origin : 
the fymbols of ideas, now ufcd in China and 
yapan, and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico, arc quite of a diftinft nature ; but it is 
very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Cbinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in Tibet, and- hardly differs from that, 
which the Hindus coafider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

II. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, T 
lhall here fay but little ; becaufc a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume : it will 
be ftifficient in this difl'ertation to affume, what 
might be proved beyond controverfy, that we 
nowlive amqng the adorers of thofe very deifies, 
who were worlhipped under different names in 
old Greece and Italy, and among the profeflbrs 
of thofe philofophical tfenets, which the lonick 
and Attick writers illuftrated with all the beauties 
of their melodious language. On one Hand We 
fee the trident^of PIeptUne, the of Jufi- 
TERj-the fetyps'of Bacchus, the bow bf 
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and the chariot of the Sun j on atlother we hear 
the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs of the Mufes] 
and the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In 
more retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries 
of learning, we may perceive the Brdfmans and 
the Sarmanes, mentioned by Clemens, dit 
puting in the forms of logick, or difcourfing on 
the vanity of human enjoyments, on the im- 
mortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eternal mind, her debafemcnt, wanderings, and 
final union with her fource. Tht fix philofo- 
phical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the Derfana Sdjlra^ comprife all the mera- 
phyficks of the old Academy^ the Stoa, the Ly- 
ceum ; nor is it poflible to read the ^ eddnta, ot 
the many fine compofitions in illuftration of it, 
without believing, that Pythagx^as and Pla- 
to derived their fublime theories from the fame 
fountain with the fages of India. The Scythian 
and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may 
alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern re- 
gions ; nor can we dbubt, that Won or Oden, 
whofe religion, as the north^n hiflforians admit^ 
was itltrodilced into Scandmavia by a fbreign 
race,’ was the lame with BtfDDH, whofe rites 
were probably^ imported into India nearly at 
the fame time, though received much later by 
the Cbinejcf \^ho foften his name into PP'. 

This may be a proper place to aftertain aA 
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in^ortant point in the Ch^nology of the Hin^- 
dh$ for the priefts of Buddha left in Tibei 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this Empire j and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Cbrijlian Miflionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
Guignes, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little 
in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft corredl : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thoujand 
and Jourhen before the birth of Christ, or two 
thoujand /even hundred and ninety-nine years 
ago. Now the Cdjhmirians, who boaft of his 
defeent in theif kingdom, aflert that he appeared 
on earth about t^o centuries after Crishna 
the Indian Apollo, who took fo decided a part 
in the war of the Mabdbhdrat ; and, if an Ety- 
‘mologift were to fuppofe, that the Mbenians had 
embellilhed their poetical hiftory of Band ion’s 
expuliion and the reftoration of iEosus with 
thie AJiatick tale fli the Pa'ndus and Yub- 
HISHTIR, neither of which words they could 
have articulated, 1 ihould not h^ftily deride his 
conje&ure: certun it is, that Pdndumand^ is 
called by the Greeks the country of Pandion. 
'We have, therefore, determined another intereft- 
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ing epoch, by fixing the age of Crishna near 
the three tboufandtb feax from the prefent time| 
and, as the three firft Avatars, or defcenti*4)f 
Vishnu, relate no lefs clearly to an Univerfal 
Deluge, in which eight perfons only were faved, 
than the fourth and fftb do to the pumjhnkent of 
impiety and the humiliation of the proud, we may 
for the prefent aflume, that the fecond, or Jilver, 
age of the Hindus was fubfequent to the dif- 
perfion from Babel ; fo that we have only a 
dark interval of about a thoufand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the 
foundation of ftates or empires, and the cul- 
tivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Ra'ma but with different epithets; one of whom 
bears a wonderful refemblance to the Indian 
Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjedt of feveral 
heroick poems. He is reprefented as a defcend- 
ent from Su'rya, or the Sun, as the hufband of 
Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs named Cau'- 
SELYA^: it is very remarkable, -that the Peru* 
vians, whofe Incas boafted of the fame defcent, 
ftyled their greateft feftival Ramajitoa ; whence 
we may fuppofe, that South America was peopled 
by the lame race, who imported into the far- 
theft parts of AJia the rites and fabulous hiftory 
of Ra'ma. Thefe rites and this hiftory are ex- 
tremely curious ; and, although I cannot believe 
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with Newton, that aftcient mythology was 
QOthing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs, 
with Bacon, that it confifted folely of 
moral and metaphyfical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are 
only different attributes and reprefentations of 
the Sun or of decealed progenitors, but conceive 
that- the whole fyftem of religious fables rofe, 
like the Nile, from feveral diftindl fources, yet I 
cannot but agree, that one great fpring and 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of 
the globe was the veneration paid by men to 
the vaft body of fire, which “ looks from his 
k foie dominion like the God of this w'orld;” 
Rnd another, the immoderate refpedl fliown to 
the memory of powerful or virtuous anceftors, 
efpecially the founders of kingdoms, Icgiflators, 
and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon 
were wildly fuppofed to he the parents. 

III. The remains of arcbileSlurc and fculpturc 
in India, which I mention here as mere monu- 
ments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of ancient 
art, feem to j^rove an early connection between 
this country and Africa : the pyramids of Egypt, 
the coloffal ftatues deferibed by Pausanias and 
others, the fphinx, and the He bmes Cams, which 
laft bears a great refemblance to the Vardbdvatdr, 
or the incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a 
Boar, indicate the ftyle and mytliology of the 
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fame indefatigable workmen, who formed the 
vaft excavations of Cdndrah, the various temples 
.and images of Buddha, and the idols, which 
are continually dug ug at Gaya, or in its vi- 
cinity. The letters on»inany of thofe monu- 
ments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian, and partly of Abyjjhiian or Eibiopick, 
origin ; and all thefe indubitable fads may in- 
duce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and 
Hindujtdn were peopled or colonized by the 
fame extraordinary race ; in confirmation of 
which, it may be added, that the mountaineers 
of Bengal and Bahar can hardly be diftinguifh- 
ed in Ibme of their features, particularly their 
lips and nofes, from the modern Ahyjfiniains, 
whom the Arabs call the children of Cu'sh : and 
the ancient Hindus, according to Strabo, dif- 
fered in nothing from the Africans, but in the 
ftraitnefs and fmoothnefs of their hair, while 
that of the others was crifp or woolly ; a differ- 
ence proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
refpedive humidity or drynefs of their atmo- 
fpheres: hence the people who received the jirfl 
light of the rifing fun, according to the limited 
knowledge of the ancients, are faid by Apuleius 
to be the Aril and Ethiopians, by which he 
clearly meant certain nations of India] where 
we frequently fee figures of Buddha with 
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curie^ hair apparently defigned for a repre- 
fentation of it in its natural ftate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpl Sajlra, or 
colledtion of treatifes on Arts and Manufactures, 
■which muft have coittiined a treafure of ufeful 
information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, 
has been fo long neglected, that few, if any, 
traces of it are to be found ; but the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have been univer- 
fally celebrated ; and fine linen is not improbably 
fuppofed to have been called Sindon, from the 
name of the river near which it was wrought in 
the higheft perfection: the people of Colchis 
were alfo famed for this manufacture, and the 
Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral 
paffages in fcripture, and particularly from a 
beautiful chapter in Ezekial containing the 
moft authentick delineation of ancient com- 
merce, of which Tyre had been the principal 
mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially by the 
Indians, though commonly afcribed to the peo- 
ple of Serica or Tanciit, among whom probably 
the word Ser, ■which the Greeks applied to the 
filk-worm, fignified gold ; a fenfe, which it now 
bears in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early 
ages a commercial people, we have many reafons 
to believe ; and in the firft of their facred law- 
traCts, which they fuppofe to have been revealed 
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by Menu many millions of y ego's ago, we find 
a' curious paflage on the legal inter ejt of money,' 
<and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
an exception in regard to adventures at fea ; an 
exception, which the fenfe of mankind approves, 
and which commerce abfolutely requires, though 
it was not before the reign of Charles I. that 
our own jurifprudence fully admitted it in re- 
fpe«3: of maritime contrafts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations ; and in moral 
wifdom, they were certainly eminent : their 
Niti Sdjlra, or Syjlem of Etbicks, is yet pre- 
ferved, and the Fables of Vishnuserm an, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, eolledion 
of apologues in the world : they were firft trans- 
lated from the Sanjerity in the Jixth century, by 
the order of Buzerchumiiih, or Bright as the 
Sutiy the chief phyfician and afterwards V ezir of 
the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages; 
but their original title is Hitopadefa^ or yhnicable 
InflruSlion ; and, as the very exiftence of Esop, 
whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyf- 
Jinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not difin- 
clined to fuppofe, that the firft moral fables^ 
which appeared in Europe^ were of Indian or 
Ethiopian origin. 

VOL. I. F 
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The llitidus are faid to have boafted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftruding by apologues, the 
decimal Jcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
tions, and the game of Chefs, on which th^y 
have fome curious treatifes ; but, if their numer- 
ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, 
Mufick, all which are extant and acceflible, were 
explained in fome language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pre- 
tenfions to the praife of a fertile and inventive 
genius. Their lighter Poems are lively and ele- 
gant; their Epick, magnificent and fublime in 
the higheft degree ; their Purdna’s comprife a 
feries of mythological Hiftories in blank verfe 
from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of 
Buddha; and their Vedas, as far as we can 
judge from that compendium of them, which is 
called Upanijhat, abound with noble fpeculations 
in metaphyficks, and fine difeourfes on the being 
and attributes of GoD. Their moft ancient me- 
dical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be the 
work of Siva j for each of the divinities in their 
Triad has at lead one Jacred compofition af- 
cribed to him ; but, as to mere human works on 
Hijlory and Geography, though they are faid to 
be extant in Cajhmir, it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their ajlrono- 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
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not, I truft, remaiii long a fecret : they are eafily 
procured, and their importance cannot be doubt- 
ed. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to 
include a fyftem of the univerfe founded on the 
principle of AttraSlion and the Central pofition 
of the fun, is named Yavan Ach a'rya, becaufe 
he had travelled, we are told, into Ionia : if this 
be true, he might have been one of thofe, who 
converfed with Pythagoras ; this at leaft is 
undeniable, that a book on aftronomy in San-* 
ferit bears the title of Tavana ydlicUy which may 
fignify the Ionic Se& ; nor is it improbable, that 
the names of the planets and Zodiacal ftars, 
which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks^ but 
which we find in the oldeft Indian records, were 
originally devifed by the fame ingenious and cn- 
terprifing race, from whom both Greece and 
India were peopled j the race, who, as Diony- 
sius deferibes them, 

^ * firft aflayed the deep, 

• And wafted merchandize to coafls unknown, 

• Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

• Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus^ 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illufira^e, this is the refult : that they had an im- 
memorial affinity with the old Perfians, Ethio- 
pians^ and Egyptians^ the Pbenicians, Gr'eeks, 

F 2 
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and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, and 
the Chinefe, yapaneje, and Peruvians ; whence, 
as no reafon appears for believing, that they 
were a colony from any one of thofe nations, or 
any of thofe nations from them, we may fairly 
conclude that they all proceeded from fome 
central country, to inveftigate which will be the 
object of my future Difcourfes ; and I have a 
fanguine hope, that your colle£tions during the 
prefent year will bring to light many ufeful dif- 
coverics ; although the departure for Europe of 
a very ingenious member, who firft opened the 
ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit literature, will often 
deprive us Of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to 
you my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the Jive principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of AJia; 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, 
and the central region, from which they appear 
to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expedt, 
that, having Submitted to your confideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of India^ 
I fhould now offer my fentiments on fome other 
nation, who, from a limilarity of language^ reli- 
gion, arts, and manners, may be fuppofed t,o have 
had an early connedlion with the Hindus ; but, 
fince we find fome yijiatick nations totally difli- 
milar to them in all or moft of thofe particulars, 
and fince the difference will ftrike you more 
forcibly by an immediate and clofe compariibn*. 
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I defign at prefent to give a Ihort account of a 
wonderful people, who feem in every refped fo 
ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this 
pountry, that they muft have been for ages a 
diftindt and feparatc race. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largeft fcale, defcribing it as 
lying between Perfia and China^ Tartary and 
“Java ; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply 
the name of Arabia^ as the Arabian Geographers 
often apply it, to that extenfive Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the 
great Ajfyrian river from Iran, and of which the 
Erythrean Sea walhes the bafe ; without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would 
be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened 
between the Mediterranean, and the Sea of 
Kolzom : that country in fliort I call Arabia, in 
which the Arabick language and letters, or fuch 
as have a near affinity to them, have been im- 
memorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft 
ocean, or at leaft by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connedted in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the people of Yemen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
|he firft inilruments of conveying to the weftern 
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world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of Itidia^ 
as well as the fragrant wood, called dlluwwa in 
Arabick and aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows in 
the greateft perfection in Anam or Cocbinchina. 
It is poflible too, that a part of the Arabian Ido- 
latry might have been derived from the fame 
fource with that of the Hindus ; but fuch an in- 
tercourfe may be confidered as partial and acci- 
dental only } nor am I more convinced, than I 
was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty 
to animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of 
Prince Kantemir, that the Turks have any 
juft reafon for holding the coaft of Temen to be 
a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Tellow 
Indians. 

The Arabs have never been' entirely fubdued; 
nor has any impreflion been made on them, ex- 
cept on their borders ; where, indeed, the Fbe- 
nicians, Perjians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in 
modern times, the Othnidn Tartars, have fe- 
verally acquired fettlements j but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of Hcjdz and Temen have 
preferred for ages the foie dominion of their 
defeits and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys : thus, apart from the reft of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have retained their 
primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. Aft the genuine Arabs of 
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Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Temen, 
whom I faw in the ifle of Hinzuan, whither 
many had come from Majkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejdz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and articur 
late, their deportment manly and dignified, their 
apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent 
and attentive ; with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the 
loweft among them. Men will always differ in 
their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; 
but, if courtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry 
and eloquence, and the pradlice of exalted vir- 
tues be a jufter meafure of pcrfeft focicty, we 
have certain proof, that the people of Arabia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and 
monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for 
many ages before their conqueft of Pcrfia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiftory of 
this majeftick race fhould be as little known in 
detail before the time of Dbu Tezen, as that of 
the Hindus before Ficramdditya ; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical work of Jlmnvairi, and the 
Murujuldbahab, or Golden Meadows, of Alrna^ 
fuudi, contain chapters on the kings of Hhnyar, 
Gbafdn, and Hirab, with lifts of them and 
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Iketches of their feveral reigns, and although Ge-> 
nealogical Tables, from which chronology might 
be better afcertained, are prefixed to many com- 
pofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft ma- 
nufcripts are fo incorredl, and fo many contra- 
didlions are found in the bell of them, that we 
can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, and 
muft have recourfe to the fame media for invef- 
tigating the hiftory of the Arabs, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; name- 
ly, their language, letters and religion, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their 
arts-, on each of which heads I ihall touch very 
concil'ely, having premifed, tliat my obfervations 
will in general be confined to the ftate of Arabia 
before that lingular revolution, at the beginning 
of the fevenlh century, the effecSts of which we 
feel at this day from the Pyrenean rnountains 
and the Danube, to the fartheft parts of the In- 
dian Empire, and even to the Eaftern Iflands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, 
who pleal'es, may attain of the Arabian language, 
we are principally indebted to the univerfity of 
Leyden j for, though feveral Italians have afli- 
cluoufly laboured in the fame wide field, yet the 
fruit of their labours has been rendered almofi 
ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate 
works printed in Holland ; and, though PococK 
certainly accomplilhed much, and was able to 
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accomplilh any thing, yet the Academical cafe, 
which he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, 
induced him to leave unfinifhed the valuable 
work of Maiddni, which he had prepared for 
publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of Ara- 
bian Philology had feen the light, would it have 
borne any comparifon with the fifty diflertations 
of Harir't, which the firft Albert Schultens 
tranflated and explained, though he fent abroad 
but few of them, and has left his worthy grand- 
fon, from whom perhaps Maiddni alfo may be 
expected, the honour of publill>ing the reft : 
but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due toGoLius, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without fa- 
tigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who ftiall begin with 
his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by 
his mafter Erpenius, and proceed, with the 
help of his incomparable didtionary, to ftudy 
his Hiftory of Taimiir by Ibni Arabjhdb, and 
fliall make himfelf complete mafter of that fub- 
lime work, will underftand the learned Arabick 
better than the deepeft fcholar at Conjlantinople. 
or at Mecca. The Arabick language, therefore, 
is almoft wholly in our power ; and, as it is un- 
queftionably one of the molt ancient in the world, 
fo it yields to none ever fpoken by mortals in 
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the number of its words and the precifion of its 
phrafes ; but it is equally true and wonderful, 
that it bears not the leaft refemblance, either in 
words or the ftrufture of them, to the Sanfcrit^ 
or great parent of the Indian dialedts ; of which 
diflimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
ftances : the Sanfcrit^ like the Greeks Perfian^ 
and Germany delights in compounds, but, in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes defcribes 
a feaft, but with pcrfedl; lerioufncfs, on the moft 
folemn occafions, and in the moft elegant works; 
while the Arabicky on the other hand, and all 
its fifter dialefts, abhor the compofition of words, 
and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by 
circumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word 
be found in any genuine language of the Ara- 
bian Pcninfula, ( zenmerdab for inftance, which 
occurs in the Hamdjab ) it may at once be pro- 
nounced an exotick. Again ; it is the genius 
of the Sanferit, and other languages of the fame 
ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univer- 
fally biliteraly fo that jive and twenty hundred 
fuch roots might be formed by the compofition of 
the Jifty Indian letters ; but the Arabick roots 
are as univerfally triliter aly fo that ^'-'e compo- 
fition of the twenty-eight Arabian le would 
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give ‘ near two and twenty thoufand elements of 
the language : and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifmg extent of it ; for, although great num- 
bers of its roots are confefledly loft, and fome, 
perhp.ps, were never in ufe, yet, if we fuppofe 
ten thoufand of them (without rekoning quadri- 
Utenah ) to exift, and each of them to admit only 
five variations, one with another, in forming 
derivative nouns, even then a perfedl Arabich 
dictionary ought to contain fifty thoufand words, 
each of which may receive a multitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The deriva- 
tives in Sanficrit are confiderably more numerous: 
but a farther comparifon between the two lan- 
guages is here unneceflary ; fmee, in whatever 
light we view them, they feem totally diftinCt, 
and muft have been invented by two different 
races of men ; nor do I recollect a lingle word 
in common between them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Si raj, meaning both a lamp and the 
Jun, the Sanficrit name of which is, in Bengal, 
pronounced Surja ; and even this refemblance 
may be purely accidental. We may eafdy be- 
lieve with the Hindus, that ex’cn Indra bimr 
fclf and his heavenly bands, much lefis any mortal, 
i’ver comprehended in bis mind jack an ocean of 
xi ords as their finer ed language contains, and 
•with the Arabs, that no man uninfpired was 
ever a complete mafter of Arabick: in fad no 
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perfon, I believe, now living in Europe or 
can read without ftudy an hundred couplets to- 
gether in any colledion of ancient Arabian 
poems ; and we are told, that the great author 
of the Kamiis learned by accident from the mouth 
of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning 
of three words which he had long fought in 
vain from grammarians, and from books, of the 
higheft reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable 
languages can be acquired ; and, with moderate 
attention, enough of them both may be known, 
to delight and inllru<St us in an infinite degree: 
I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Ethiopick dialed fecms to prove 
an early eftablilhment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards ex- 
pelled, and attacked even in their own country 
by the Ahyjfmians, who had been invited over 
as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Temen about 
a century before the birth of Mohammed. 

Of the characters, in which the old com- 
pofitions of Arabia were written^ we know but 
little } except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cufab^ from which the modern Ara- 
bian letters, with all their elegant variations, 
were derived, and which unqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but, as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
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we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad, we 
are ftill in total darknefs ; the traveller Niebuhr 
having been unfortunately prevented from vifit- 
ing fome ancient monuments in Temeriy which 
are faid to have infcriptions on them : if thofe 
letters bear a ftrong rcfemblance to the Ndgari^ 
and if a llory current in India be true, that fome 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanfcrit language 
fpoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be con- 
firmed in our opinion, that an intercourfe for- 
merly fubiifted between the two nations of op- 
pofite coafts, but fliould have no reafon to be- 
lieve, that they fprang from the fame immediate 
flock. The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an 
Etymologift to derive the Arabs of Temen from 
the great anceftor of the Indians ; but we muft 
oblerve, that Hiniyar is the proper appellation of 
thofe Arabs ; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick: the fimilarity 
of fome proper names on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
called Aruba, a people named Aribes or A rabies, 
and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereafter furnifh me with obfervations 
of fome importance, but not at all inconfiftent 
with my prefent ideas. 

II. It is generally aflerted, that the old religion 
of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but I can 
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offer fo little accurate information concerning 
the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubjedf 
with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very foon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal, errour of adoring the Sun and the 
Firmament ; for even the third in defcent from 
Yoktan, who was confequently as old as Na- 
HOR, took the furname of Abdush ams, or Ser- 
vant of the Sun; and his family, we are affured, 
paid particular honours to that luminary : other 
tribes worfhipped the planets and fixed ftars ; 
but the religion of the poets at leaft feems to 
have been pure Theifm ; and this we knov/ with 
certainty, becaufe we have /Irabian verfes of 
unfufpe£led antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, 
the power and omniprefence, of Allah, or the 
Goo. If an infcription, faid to have been found 
on marble in Yemen, be authentick, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country preferved the religion 
of Eber, and profeffed a belief in miracles and a 
future Jlate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arabs and the Hindus ; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worfhipping the fun 
and ftars will not prove an affinity between the 
two nations : the powers of God reprefented as 
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female deities, ^he adoration of Jiones, arid the 
name of the Idol Wuddj may lead us indeed to 
fufpeft, that fome of the Hindu fuperftitions had 
found their way into Arabia ; and though we 
have nO traces in Arabian Hiftory of fuch a 
conqueror or legiflatot as the great Sesac, who 
is faid to have railed pillars in Temen as well as 
at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, fince we know, 
that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fup- 
pofe to he Woden, fmce Buddha was not a 
native of India, and fince the age of Sesac per- 
fectly agrees with that of Sa'cya, we may form 
a plaufible conjecture, that they w'cre in faCt the 
fame perfon, who travelled eaftward from Etbio^ 
pia, either as a warriour or as a lawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Christ, and whole rites 
we now fee extended as far as the country of 
Hifon, or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, both 
words lignifying the Rifing Sun. Sa'cya may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine, whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, or 
xvife, may induce us to believe, that he was ra- 
ther a benefactor, than a deftroyer, of his fpe- 
cies : if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 
have been general in that country ; and we may 
fafely pronounce, that before the Mohammedan 
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revolution, the noble and learnelt ^rabs were 
Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any Philofophy but Ethicks ; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at leaft before 
Mohammed : the diflinguilhing virtues, which 
they boafted of inculcating and pradtifing, were 
a contempt of riches and even of death ; but, in 
the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had 
deviated into mad profulion, their courage into 
ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate 
fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers ; but I 
forbear to expatiate on the manners of the Arabs 
in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled Almodl- 
lakdt, which have appeared in our own language, 
exhibit an exadt pidture of their virtues and their 
vices, their wifdom and their folly ; and fliow 
what may be conftantly expedted from men of 
open hearts and boiling paflions, with no law to 
control, and little religion to reftrain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thole few the bell ac- 
counts are very uncertain ; but we are alTured, 
that inferiptions on rocks and mountains are 
Hill feen in various parts of the Peninfula j 

VOL. I. G 
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which, if the^f are in any known language, and 
if corred copies of them can be procured, may 
be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has preferved 
in his Ancient Memorials of ArablOy the moft 
pleafing of all his works, two little poems in an 
elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, 
about the middle of the feventh century, on fome 
fragments of ruined edifices in Hadramut near 
yldetiy and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be afk- 
cd : In what charaders were they written ? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the ori- 
ginal letters preferved in the book, where the 
verfes are cited ? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurrahman, then governor of TemeUy 
moft probably fent to the Khalifah at Bagdad ^ 
If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Yemen to have been ‘ herdfmen and warriours, 

* inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country 

* full of game, and near a fine fea abounding 

* with fifli, under a monarchical government, 

* and drefled in green filk or vefts of needlework,’ 
either of their own manufadure or imported 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is per- 
fcdly regular, and the dialed undiftinguilhable, 
at lead by me, from that of Kuraijb j fo that, 
if the Arabian writers were much addided to 
literary impoftures, I ihould ftrongly fufped 
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them to be modern compofitiohs on the infta- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences 
of irreligion, illuftrated by the example of the 
Himyarick princes ; and the fame may be fuf- 
pedled of the firft poem quoted by Schultens, 
tvhich he afcribes to an Arab in the age of 
Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamiid are alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of Tabrizi the 
Grammarian, a caftle was extant iii Yemen^ 
which bore the name of Aladbat, an old bard 
and warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his 
army, thence called alkham'ts, in Jive parts, by 
which arrangement he defeated the troops of 
Himyar in an expedition againft Sanddi 

Of pillars ereded by Sesac, after his inva- 
fion of Yemen, we find nO mention in Arabian 
hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks and 
adopted by Newton, that the Arabs worfhipped 
Urania, and even Bacchus byname, which, 
they fay, means great in Arabick : but where 
they found fuch a word, we cannot difcover : it 
is true, that Beccah fignifies a great and tumul- 
tuous crowd, and, in this fenfc, is one name of 
the facred city commonly called Meccab. 

The Cdbab, ot quadrangular edifice at Mec- 
cab, is indifputably fo ancient, that its original 
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ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, who, 
as I aftiired him, was never there : others afcribe 
it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of 
his immediate defendants ; but whether it was 
built as a place of divine worlhip, as a fortrefs, as 
a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty be- 
tween the old pofleflbrs of Arabia and the fons 
of Ki D a R, antiquaries may difpute, but no mor- 
tal can determine. It is thought by Reland 
to have been the manjion of Jome ancient Pa- 
triarchy and revered on that account by bis pof- 
terily ; but the room, in which we now are af- 
fembled, would contain the whole Arabian edi- 
fice ; and, if it were large enough for the dwell- 
ing-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem 
ill adapted to the paftoral manners of the Keda- 
rites : a Perfian author infills, that the true 
name of Meccah is Mahcadahy or the Temple of 
the Moon ; but, although we may fmile at his 
etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Cdbab was originally defigned for reli- 
gious purpofes. Three couplets are cited in an 
Arabick Hiftory of this Building, which, from 
their e.Ktreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of 
impofturc than other verfes of the fame kind : 
they are aferibed to Asad, a Tobbdy or king 6y 
fuccejftony who is generally allowed to have reign- 
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ed in Temen an hundred and twenty-eight years 
before Christ’s birth, and they commemorate, 
without any poetical imagery, the magnificence 
of the prince in covering the holy temple with 
Jiriped cloth and fine linen, and in making keys 
for its gate. This temple, however, the fanctity 
of which was reftored by Muhammed, had 
been ftrangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was ufual to decorate its walls with 
poems on all fubjefts, and often on the triumphs 
of Arabian gallantry and the praifes of Grecian 
wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for 
fale into the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjed of 
Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult to fix 
the Chronology of the Ifmailites with accuracy 
beyond the time of Adnan, from whom the 
impoftor was defcended in the twenty-firjl de- 
gree; and, although we have genealogies of 
Alkamah and other Himyarick bards as high 
as the thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine 
hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly depend 
on them fo far, as to eftabliffi a complete chro- 
nological fyftem : by reafoning downwards, how- 
ever, we may afcertain fome points of confider- 
able importance. The univerfal tradition of 
Temen is, that Yoktan, the fon of Eber, firft 
fettled his family in that country ; which fettle- 
ment, by the computation admitted in Europe, 
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muft have been above three thoufand Jix hundred 
years ago, and nearly at the time, when the 
Hindus^ under the conduft of Rama, were fub-- 
duing the firft inhabitants of thefe regions, and 
pxtending the Indian Empire from Ayodhya or 
Audh as far as the ifle of Sinhal or Sildn. Ac- 
pording to this calculation, Nuuman, king of 
Temen in the ninth generation from Eber, was 
pontemporary with Joseph ; and, if a verfe 
compofed by that prince, and quoted by Abul- 
FEDA, was really preferved, as it might eafily 
have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great 
antiquity of the Arabian language and metre. 
This is a literal verfion of the couplet : ‘ When 
‘ thou, who art in power, condu<fteft affairs with 
‘ courtefy, thou attainefl the high honours of 
f thofe, who are moft exalted, and whofe man- 
‘ dates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet ac- 
quired the furname of Almuddfer, or the Cour~ 
teous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to 
be remembered, and the good fcnfe comprized 
in it, which made it become proverbial ; to 
which we may add, that the dialed is apparently 
old, and differs in three words from the idiom 
of Hejdz : the reafons for doubting are, that 
fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are 
fpmetimes afcribed by the Arabs to particular 
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perfons of eminence ; and they even go fo far 
as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on 
the death of Abel, but in very good Arabick 
and correct meafure. Such are the doubts, 
v^hich neceflarily muft arife on fuch a fubje<St j 
yet we have no need of ancient monuments or 
traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejaz and 
Yemen, fprang from a ftock entirely different 
from that of the Hindus, and that their firft efta- 
blifhments in the refpeftive countries, where we 
now find them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finifli this article without obferving, 
that, when the King of Denmark’s minifters in- 
ftrudted the DaniJJj travellers to colleil hijlorical 
books in Arabick, but not to bufy themfelves 
with procuring Arabian poems, they certainly 
were ignorant, that the only monuments of old 
Arabian Hiftory are colledlions of poetical pieces 
and the commentaries on them ; that all memo- 
rable tranfadlions in Arabia were recorded in 
verfe ; and that more certain fads may be known 
by reading the Hatndfab, the Diwdn of Hudhail, 
and the valuable work of Obaidullab, than by 
turning over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs 
indeed thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as 
their authories. 

JV. The manners of the Hejdz't Arabs, which 
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have continued, we know, from the time of So- 
LQMON to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and, as to 
JciehceSy we have no reafon to believe, that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to liars, which were ufe- 
ful to them in their paftoral or predatory rambles 
through the deferts, and in their obfervations on 
the weather, can hardly be confidered as a ma- 
terial part of aftronomy. The only arts, in 
which they pretended to excellence (I except 
horfemanlhip and military accomplilhments) 
were poetry and rhetorick : that we have none 
of their compofitions in profe before the Koratiy 
may be afcribed, perhaps, to the little Ikill, which 
they feem to have had, in writing ; to their pre- 
diledion in favour of poetical meafure, and to 
the facility, with which verfes are committed to 
memory ; but all their llories prove, that they 
were eloquent in a high degree, and pofleffed 
wonderful powers of fpeaking without prepa- 
ration in flowing and forcible periods. I have 
never been able to difeover, what was meaned 
by their books, called Rawdsm^ but fuppofe, 
that they w^ere colledtions of their common, or 
cuftomary, law. Writing was fo little pradlifed 
among them, that their old poems, which are 
now acceffible to us, may almoft be confidered 
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as originally unwritten ; and 1 am inclined to 
think, that Samuel Johnson’s reafoning, on 
the extreme imperfedion of unwritten lan- 
guages, was too general j fmce a language, that 
is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly po- 
liflied by a people, who, like the ancient Arabs, 
make the improvement of their idiom a national 
concern, appoint folemn aflemblics for the pur- 
pofe of difplaying their poetical talents, and hold 
it a duty to exercife their children in getting by 
heart their moft approved compolitions. 

The people of Temen had poffibly more me.-- 
cljanical arts, and, perhaps, more fcieiicc', but, 
although their ports muft have been the emporia 
of confiderable commerce between Egypt and 
India or part of Perfia, yet we have no certain 
proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even 
in manufadures. That the Arabs of the defert 
had mufical inftruments, and names for the dif- 
ferent notes, and tliat they were greatly delight- 
ed with melody, we know from themfelves; 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and their mufick, I fufped, was little 
more than a natural and tuneful recitation of 
their elegiack verfes and love-fongs. The fm- 
gular property of their language, in Ihunning 
compound words, may be urged, according to 
Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made 
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no progrefs in arts^ * which require, fays he, a 

* variety of combinations to exprefs the com- 

* plex notions atifing from them but the fin- 
gularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the 
genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe, 
who fpoke it ; fince the old Germans, who knew 
no art, appear to have delighted in compound 
words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner 
art whatlbever. 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, cither natural or acquired from 
habit, for which the Arabs were ever diftinguifli- 
cd, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee 
that blaze of genius, which they difplayed, as far 
as their arms extended, when they burft, like 
their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
limits, and fpread, like an inundation, over the 
great empire of Iran. That a race of Tdzis, or 
Courfers as the Perjians call them, ‘ who drank 
‘ the milk of camels and fed on lizards, fliould 
‘ entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom 
‘ of Feridun’ was confidered by the General 
pf Ye'zdegird’s army as the ftrongeft inftance 
of fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Fir- 
dausi, a complete mafter of AJiatick manners, 
and Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Feridun, as ‘ difclaiming 
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* giny kind of dependence on that monarch, exult- 

* ing in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, 

* adls, of liberality, and martial achievements, 
‘ and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, 
‘ red as wine with the blood of their foes, and 
‘ the air like a foreft of canes with their tall 
‘ fpears.’ With fuch a character they were 
likely to conquer any country, that they could 
invade ; and, if Alexander had invaded their 
dominions, they would unqueftionably have 
made an obftinate, and probably a fuccefsful, 
refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, 
with a nation, who have ever been my favourites, 
and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to travel 
with you over a part of which exhibits a 
race of men diftindf both from the Hindus and 
from the Arabs. In the mean time it (hall be 
my care to fuperintend the publication of your 
tranfadlions, in which, if the learned in Europe 
have not raifed their expedations too high, they 
will not, I believe, be difappointed : my own 
imperfed elfays I always except ; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my at- 
tendance on your fociety for the greateft part 
of laft year, and I have fet an example of that 
freedom from reftraint, without which no fq- 
picty can flourifti, yet, as my few hours of leifure 
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will now be devoted to Sanfcrit literature, I can- 
not but hope, though my chief objedt be a 
knowledge of Hindu Law, to make feme difeo- 
very in other fciences, which I (hall impart with 
humility, and which you will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive with indulgence. 



THE FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED <21 FEBRUARY, 1788. 


BT 

THE PRESIDENT. 


At the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gen- 
tlemen, I declared my defign of introducing to 
your notice a people of ylfuiy who feemed as dif- 
ferent in moft refpc£l3 from the Hindus and 
Arabs^ as thofe two nations had been fhown to 
differ from each other; I meancd the people, 
whom we call Tartars: but I enter with ex- 
treme diffidence on my prefent fubje£l;, becaufe 
I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialects ; 
and the grofs errours of European writers on 
Afiatick literature have long convinced me, that 
no fatisfadlory account can be given of any na- 
tion, with whofe language we are not perfeilly 
acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have’ 
procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfing 
fuch remarks as I could not but make on that 
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evidence, and fubmitting the whole to yotir inl- 
partial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in 
deferibing Arabia and India, I confider Tartary 
alfo, for the purpofe of this difeourfe, on its mod 
extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilfl; 
I trace the largeft boundaries that are aflignable 
to it : conceive a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing 
it back eaftward acrofs the Euxine, fo as to in- 
clude the pcninfula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to 
the Cajpiiin lake, from the oppofite fhore of 
which follow the courfe of the Jaibun and the 
chain of Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imaus: 
whence continue the line beyond the Chinefe 
wall to the White Mountain and the country of 
Tetjb; fkirting the borders of Perjiu, India, 
China, Corea, but including part of Rujjia, whh 
all the diftrids which lie between the Glacial 
fea, and that of Japan. M. De Guignes, 
whole great work on the Huns abounds more in 
folid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, pre- 
fents us, however, with a magnificent image of 
this wide region ; deferibing it as a llupendous 
edifice, the beams and pillars of which are many 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro- 
digious mountain, to which the Cbitiefe give the 
epithet of Cclcjiial, with a conftderable number 
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of broad rivers flowing down its fides : if the 
manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land 
around it is proportionably extended, but more 
wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of it are 
incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed 
air and covered with a kind of lava ; here we 
meet with iminenfe tradls of fandy deferts and 
forefts almoft impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with mulk, 
watered by numberlefs rivulets, and abounding 
in fruits and flowers ; and, from eafl; to weft, 
lie many confiderable provinces, which appear 
as valleys in comparifon of the hills towering 
above them, but in truth are the flat furnmits of 
the higheft mountains in the world, or at leaft 
the higheft in AJia. Near one fourth in latitude 
of this extraordinary region is in the fame charm- 
ing climate with GreecCy Italy, and Provence ; 
and another fourth in that of England, Ger- 
many, and the northern parts of France ; but 
the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties 
to recommend them, at leaft in the prefent ftate 
of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, on the 
frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales of Sogbd 
with the celebrated cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhara ; on thofe of Tibet are the territories of 
Cajhgbar, Kboten, Cbegil and Khdtd, all famed 
for perfumes and for the beauty of their in- 
habitants ; and on thofe of China lies the coun- 
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try of Cbin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which 
name, like that of KbdtUy has in modem times 
been given to the whole Cbinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We muA not omit the fine territory of Tancuty 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Serica, and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scytbia feems to be the general name, which 
the ancient Europeans gave to as much as they 
knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
fcribed ; but, whether that word be derived, as 
Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacaiy a people 
knowui by a fimilar name to the Greeks and 
PerfiatiSy or, as Bryant imagines, from Cutbiay 
or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, from 
words denoting navigatiotiy or, as it might have 
been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying 
wrath and ferocity, this at leaft is certain, that 
as India, ChinUy Perjia, 'Japan, are not appella- 
tions of thofe countries in the languages of the 
nations, who inhabit them, fo neither Scythia 
nor Tartary are names, by which the inhabit- 
ants of the country now under our confider- 
ation have ever difiinguiihed themfelves. Td- 
tdrijldn is, indeed, a word ufed by the Perfians 
for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia, where the 
mulk-deer is faid to be common ; and the name 
Tatar is by fome confidered as that of a parti- 
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cular tribe j by others, as that of a finall river 
only; while Turan^ as oppofed to Iran, feems 
to, mean the ancient dominion of Afra'sia'b to 
the north and eaft of the Oxus. There is no- 
thing more idle than a debate concerning names, 
which after all are of little confequence, when 
our ideas are diftindt without them : having 
given, therefore, a corredt notion of the country, 
^hich I propofed to examine, I lhall not fcru- 
plo to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am confcious of ufing a term equally 
improper in the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to 
Pliny, an innumerable multitude of nations, by 
whom the reft of AJia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as 
various images have prefented themfelves to va- 
rious fancies, the great hive of the northern 
fwarms, the Jiurjery of irrefijlible legions, and, 
by a ftronger metaphor, the Joundery of the hu~ 
man race; but M. Bailly, a wonderfully Inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firft 
to have conffdered it as the cradle of our fpccies, 
and to have fupported an opinion, that the 
whole ancient world was enlightened by fei- 
enccs brought from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the 
'Jenifea, or from the Hyperborean regions ; all 
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the fables of old Greece^ Perjia, India^ he 
derives from the north ; and it muft be owned, 
that he maintains his paradox with acutenefs 
and learning. Great learning and great acute- 
nefs, together with the charms of a moft engag- 
ing ftyle, were indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable a fyftem, which places an earthly pa- 
radife, the gardens of Hefperus^ the iflands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Edeti^ the heaven of Indr A, the Perijlan, or 
fairy-land, of the Perfian poets, with its city of 
diamonds and its country of Sbddcdm, fo named 
from Plenjure and Love, not in any climate, 
which the common fenfe of^ mankind confiders 
as the feat of delights, but beyond the mouth of 
the Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled 
only by that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worft of criminals 
in a ftate of punifhment after death, and of 
which be could not, he fays, even tbink without 
fiivering. A very curious paflage in a tra£t of 
Plutarch on the figure in the Moons orb, 
naturally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia 
in the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to deter- 
mine, whether it was Ifeland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or Neiv Zembla: among fo many 
charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
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ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the fliep- 
herd of Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla 
the moft worthy of the golden fruit ; becaufe it ' 
is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph near a continent, from which a great 
number of rivers defcend into the ocean. He 
appears equally diftrefled among five nations, 
real and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the 
Greeks named ^tlantes j and his conclufion in 
both cafes muft remind us of the fhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all 
the crowned heads of the world, and being alk- 
ed by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glafs, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, 
which the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, 
anfwered eagerly, ‘ which you pleafe, young 
‘ gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, 
however, to Voltaire, in which he unfolds 
his new fyftem to his friend, whom he had not 
been able to convince, are by no means to be 
derided ; and his general propofitlon, that arts 
and fciences had their fource in Tartary, de- 
ferves a longer examination than can be given 
to it in this difeourfe ; I lhall, neverthelefs, with 
your penniflion, fhortly difeufs the quellioa 
under the feveral heads, that will prefent them- 
felves in order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, that the 

H 2 
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numbetlel8 communities of Tartars, fome of 
whom are eftablifhed in great cities, and fome 
lencamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, 
which they remove from pafture to pafture, muft 
be as different in their features as in their dia- 
lects, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated 
into another country and mixed with another 
nation, we may difcern a family likenefs, ef- 
pecially in their eyes and countenance, and in 
that configuration of lineaments, which we ge- 
nerally call a Tartar face ; but, without making 
aftxlous inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of 
the vaft region before deferibed have fimilar 
features, we may conclude from thofe, whom we 
have leen, and from the original portraits of 
Taimu R and his defeendants, that the Tartars 
in general differ wholly in complexion and 
countenance from the Hindus and from the 
Arabs ; an obfervation, which tends in fome 
degree to conlirm the account given by modern 
Tartars themfelves of their defeent from a com- 
mon anceftor. Unhappily their lineage cannot 
be proved by authcntick pedigrees or hiftorical 
monuments ; for all their writings extant, even 
thofe in the Mogul dialed, are long fuhfequent 
to the time of Mu hammed; nor is it poffible 
to diftinguifh their genuine traditions from thofe 
of the Arabs, whofe religious opinions they have 
in* general adopted. At the beginning of the 
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fourteenth century, Khxvajah Rashi'd, furnam?- 
cd Fad'lu’li.ah, a native of Kazvhi; compiled 
his account of the Tartars and Mongols from 
the papers of one Pul ad, whom the great 
grandfon of Holacu' had fent into Tdtdrijldn 
for the foie purpofe of colle6fing hiftorical in- 
formation ; and the commiffion itfelf fliows, how 
little the Tartarian Princes really knew of their 
own origin. From this work of Rashi'd, and 
from other materials, Abu’lgha'zi', King of 
Ktivdrezm^ compofed in the Mogul language 
his Genealogical Hijlory^ which, having been 
purchafed from a merchant of Bokhdrd by fomc 
Szeedipj officers, prifoners of war in Siberia, has 
found its way into fevcral European tongues : it 
contains much valuable matter, but, like all Mo- 
hammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual fovereigns ; and, if Baron De Tott 
had not llrangcly neglcifted to procure a copy 
of the Tartarian hidory, for the original of 
which he unnecelfarily offered a large fum, we 
fhould probably have found, that it begins with 
an account of the deluge taken from the Kordn^ 
and proceeds to rank Turc, Chin, Tatar, 
and Mongal, among the fons of Ya'fet, The 
genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars, in a|l 
the books that I have infpedted, feems to begip 
withOoHu'z, as that of the Hitidus does with 
Ra ma : they place their miraculous Hero and 
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PMtiaJrch four thoufond years before Cheng 12 
Ktt A'N, jrtio was born in the year 1164, and 
With whofe reign their hiftorical period com- 
haeftces. It is rather furprizing, that M. Bailly, 
whb makes frequent appeals to Etymological 
arguments, has not derived Ogyges from 
Ogho '2 and Atlas from Altaiy or the Golden 
ihbuntain of Tartary: the Greek terminations 
ihight have been rejedled from both words ; and 
ji mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, gentlemen, will 
be confined to the period preceding Chengiz j 
and, although the learned labours of M* De 
GtriGNES and the fathers Visdelou, Dema- 
ILL A, and Gaubil, who have made an incom- 
patable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit pro- 
bable accounts of the Tartars from a very early 
age, yet the old hiftorians of China were not only 
foreign, but generally hofiile, to them, and for 
both thofe rcafons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be fiifpedted of mifreprefenting 
thehr tranfaAions ; if they fpeak truth, the an- 
cient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like 
moft other hiftories, with a feries of affallina- 
tiohs, plots, treaforts, maflacres, and all the na- 
tural fruits of felfilh ambition. I ffiould have 
ho inclination to give you a fkctch of fuch hor- 
fors? even if dte occafion called for it ; and will 
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barely obferve, that the firft king of the Hyumnu's 
or Huns began his reign, according to "N^isdelou, 
about three thoufand jive hundred and fixty years 
ago, not long after the time fixed ii\ my former 
difcourfes for the firft regular eftablilhments of 
the Hindus and x^rabs in their feveral countries. 

1. Our firft inquiry, concerning the languages 
and letters of the Tartars^ prefents us with a de- 
plorable void, or with a profpedt as barren and 
dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars, in 
general, had no literature : (in this point all au- 
thorities appear to concur) the Turcs had no let- 
ters : the Huns, according to Procopius, had 
not even heard of them : the magnificent Chej*- 
Giz, whofe Empire included an area of near 
eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his 
own Mongals, as the bcft authors inform us, 
able to write his difpatches; and Tai'mu'r, a 
favage of ftrong natural parts and paflionately 
fond of hearing hiftories read to him, could him- 
felf neither write nor read. It is true, that Ibnu 
Arabshah mentions a fet of charadters called 
Dilberjin, which were ufed in Kbdtd : * he' had 

* feen them, he fays, and found them to confift 

* of forty-one letters, a diftinft fymbol being ap- 

* propriated to each long and Ihort vowel, and. 
‘ to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 
‘ varied in pronunciation j’ but Khdtd was in 
fouthern Tartary on the confines of Itidia ; and, 
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from his defcription of the charadlers there in 
ufe, we<annot but fufpe£t them to have been 
thofe of Tibet ^ which are manifeftly Indian, 
bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Ben- 
gal than to Devandgarh The learned and elo- 
quent j4rab adds, ‘ that the Tatars of Khdtd 

* write, in the Dilberjhi letters, all their tales and 

* hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcel- 

* lanies, their diplomas, records of ftate and juf- 
‘ tice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick re- 

* gifters and their compofitions of every fpecies;’ 
if this be true, the people of Khdtd muft have 
been a polifhed and even a lettered nation j and 
it may be true, without affecting the general 
pofition, that the Tartars were illiterate; but 
Ibnu Arabsha'h was a profeffed rhetorician, 
and it is impoffiblc to read the original paflage, 
without full conviilion that his objedf in writing 
it, was to difplay his power of words in a flow- 
ing and modulated period. He fays further, 
that in jfagbatdi the people of Oigbiir, as he 
calls them, ‘ have a fyftem of fourteen letters 
‘ only, denominated from themfelves Oigbiiri 
and thofe are the chara£l;ers, which the Mongols 
are fuppofed by moft; authors to have borrowed ; 
Abu'l’ghazi' tells us only, that Chengiz em- 
ployed the natives of Eighitr as excellent pen- 
men ; but the Cbinefe alTert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all 
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among his natural-born fubjeds; and we are 
aflured by many, that Kublaikha'Ii ordered 
letters to be invented for his na^on by a Tibe- 
tiatif whom he rewarded with the* dignity of 
chief Lama. The fmall number of Eighur'i let- 
ters might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pahlav't, which muft have been current 
in that country, when it was governed by the 
fons of Ff.Ridu'n; and, if the alphabet afcribed 
to the Eighurians by M. Des Hauteur ayes 
be corred, we may fafcly decide, that in many 
of its letters it refemblcs both the Zend and the 
Syriack, with a remarkable difference in the 
mode of conncding them ; but, as we can fcarce 
hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our 
doubt muft remain in regard to their form and 
origin: the page, exhibited by Hyde as Kha- 
tdyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cujick ; and the line rnanufeript at Oxford^ from 
which it was taken, is more probably a Mendeau 
work on fome religious fubjed than, as he ima- 
gined, a code of Tartarian laws. That very 
learned man appears to have made a worfe mif- 
take in giving us for Mongal charaders a page 
of writing, w:hich has the appearance of “Ja- 
panefe^ or mutilated CbinefCy letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their /a«- 
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guageSy like thofe of America, fhould have been 
in perp€|^al fluctuation, and that more than fifty 
dialeCts, as Hyde had been credibly informed, 
fhould be ^oken between Mofcozv and China, by 
the many kindred tribes or their feveral branches, 
which arc enumerated by Abu’lgh a'zi'. What 
thofe dialcCls are, and whether they really fprang 
from a common ftock, we fhall probably learn 
from Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men 
employed by the RuJJian court ; and it is from 
the RuJJians, that we muft expeCt the moft ac- 
curate information concerning their Afiatick 
fubjeCts : I perfuade myfelf, that, if their in- 
quiries be judicioufly made and faithfully re- 
ported, the refult of them v/ill prove, that all 
the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one 
common fource ; excepting always the jargons 
of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having 
long been divided from the main body of the 
nation, muft in a courfc of ages have framed fe- 
parate idioms for themfclves. The only Tar~ 
tarian language, of which I have any know- 
ledge, is the Turkijh of Conjlatitiiiople, which is 
however fo copious, that whoever lhall know it 
perfectly, will e^fily underftand, as w'e are affured 
by intelligent authors, the dialeCts of Tdtdrijlan ; 
and we may colleCl from Abu'lgha'zi', that he 
would find little difficulty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not offeii^ your ears by a dry ca- 
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talogue of fimilar words in thofe different lan- 
guages ; but a careful invefligation has convinced 
me, that, as .the Indian and Arabian tongues are 
feverally defcended from a common parent, fo 
thofe of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 
ftem effentially differing from the two others. It 
appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Abu ’l- 
gha'zi', that the Viriiis and the Mongals could 
not underftand each othet ; but no more can the 
Danes and the Engtijb. yet their dialedls beyond 
a doubt are branches of the fame Gothick tree. 
The dialedl of the Moguls, in which feme hifto- 
ries of Taimu'r and his defeendants were ori- 
ginally compofed, is called in India, where a 
learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Turd', not that it is precifely the fame 
with the Turkijb of the Otbmdulu s, but the two 
idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then Swedijb and 
German, or Spanijb and Porluguefe, and cer- 
tainly lefs than Welch and IriJJj : in hope of af^ 
certaining this point, I have long fearched in 
vain for the original works aferibed to Taimur 
and Ba'ber ; but all the Moguls, with whom I 
have converfed in this country, refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fabks, who, having* 
long affected to walk like a pheafant, was unable 
after all to acquire the gracefuluefs of that ele- 
gant bird, and in the mean time unleamedi his 
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own natural gait : they have not learned the dia- 
led. of Perfia, but have wholly forgotten that of 
their anceftors. A very confiderable part of the 
old Tartarian language, which in J^fia would 
probably have been loft, is happily preferved in 
Europe ; and, if the groundwork of the weftern 
Turkijhy when feparated from the Perjian and 
Arabicky with which it is embelliftied, be a 
branch of the loft Ogbuzian tongue, I can aflert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft refem- 
blancc either to Arahick or Saiifcrit, and rnuft 
have been invented by a race of men wholly 
diftinft from the Arabs or Hindus. This fad 
alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, who 
confidcrs the Sanferity of which he gives in fe- 
veral places a moft erroneous account, as ‘ a fine 
‘ monument of bis primeval Scythians, tbe precep- 
* tors of mankind and planters of a Jublime pbi~ 

‘ lofopby even in India for he holds it an incon- 
teftabie truth, that a language, wbicb is deady 
fuppofes a nation, xebicb is deflroyed-, and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfedly decifivc 
of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient infti- 
tutions : for my part, I defire no better proof 
than .that, which the language of the Brahmans 
affords, of an immemorial and total difference 
betibreen the Savages of the MountainSy as the old 
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Cbinefe juftly called the Tartars^ and the ftu- 
dious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

II. T\\q geographical revLloning ofM. Bailly 
may, perhaps, be thought equally lhallow, if nOt 
inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. * An 
‘ adoration of the fun and of fire, (ays he, muft 
‘ necelTarily have arilen in a cold region : there- 
‘ fore, it muft have been foreign to India^ Per- 
*' Jia, Arabia-, therefore, it muft have been de- 
‘ rived from Tartary.' No man, I believe, who 
has travelled in winter througli Bahdr, or has 
even paded a cold fealbn at Calcutta within the 
tropick, can doubt that tlic folar warmth is oftbn 
defirablc by all, and might have been coniidcred 
as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or 
that the return of fpring deferves all the faluta- 
tions, which it receives from tlie Pe.rjian and 
Indian poets ; not to rely on certain liiftorical 
evidence, that Antaraii, a celebrated warriour 
and bard, actually periflied with cold on a moun- 
tain of Arabia. To meet, however, an objec- 
tion, which might naturally be made to the vo- 
luntary fcttlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in tlic icy regions of the north, 
he takes refuge in the hypoihefis of M. ButroN, 
who imagines, that our whole globe was at firft 
of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling 
from the poles to the equator ; fo that the Hy- 
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perhorean countries had once a delightful tem- 
perature, and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than 
the climate of our temperate zofies, that is, was in 
too hot a climate, by his firft propofition, for the 
primary worfhip of the fun. That the tempe- 
rature of countries has not fuftained a change in 
the lapfe of ages, I will by no means infift ; but 
we can hardly reafon conclufively from a va- 
riation of temperature to the cultivation and dif- 
fufion of fcience : if as many female elephants 
and tigrefles, as we now find in Bengal, liad 
formerly littered in the Siberian forefts, and if 
their young, as the earth cooled, had fought a 
genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it 
would not follow, that other favages, who mi- 
grated in the fame direition and on the fame 
account, brought religion and philofophy, lan- 
guage and writing, aft and fcience, into the 
fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by ABu'’rGnA'zi', that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extimft before the birth of Ochu'z, who 
reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongah and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry; but that Chengiz was a 
Theift, and, in a converfation with the Mubam- 
medan Dolors, admitted their arguments for 
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the being and attributes of the Deity to be un- 
anfwerable, while he contefted the evidence of 
their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Majfagetce wor- 
lliipped the fun ; and the narrative of an em- 
bafly from Justin to the Khdkan, or Emperor, 
who then refided in a fine vale near the fource 
of the Irtijh, mentions the Tartarian ceremony 
of purifying the Roman AmbalTadors by con- 
dudting them between two fires: the Tartars 
of that age are rcprefented as adorers of the four 
elements, and believers in an invifible Ijiirit, to 
whom they facrificed bulls and rams. Modern 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops of a 
confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their Gods ; 
after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the foutJi in honour 
of fire, toward the weft and eaft in honour of 
water and air, and as often toward the north in 
honour of the earth, which contained the reliques 
of their deceafed anceftors : now all this may 
be very true, without proving a national affinity 
between the Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs 
adored the planets and the powers of nature, the 
Arabs had carved images, and made libations on 
a black ftone, the Arabs turned ia prayer to 
different quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a diilind): racd 
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from the X^rtars ; and we might as well infer, 
that they were the fame people, bccaufe they 
had each their Nomades, or zv under ers for paj- 
iurCy and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed by 
Ibnu Aradsh'ah and by him called Tatar's^ 
are, like mojl Arabian tribes, palloral and war* 
like, hofpitablc and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in herds 
and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a 
free rambling life, without evincing a com- 
munity of origin, which they could fcarcc have 
had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of 
a common language. 

Many Lantas\ we arc affured, or Priefts of 
Buddha, have been found fettled in Siberia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thitlier from Tibet, whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Bauddha's was imported into fouthern, or Chi- 
neje, Tartary, fmee we know, that rolls of 
Tibetian writing have been brought even from 
the borders of the Cafpian. The complexion 
of Buddha himfelf, which, according to the 
Hindus, was betzeeen white and ruddy, would 
perhaps have convinced M. Bailly, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar’, 
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but the Cbinefe eonfider him as a native of India^ 
the Brahmans infift, that he was born in a foreft 
near Gaya, and many reafons may lead us to 
fufpeCt, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern 
countries, in which it prevails. On the whole 
we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical 
mythology, with which the Sanfcrit poems are 
decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more realbn than any 
fouthern people, without admitting them to have 
been the foie original inventors of that univerfal 
folly : we may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the four elements, which 
forms a principal part of the ritual introduced 
by Zer ATUSHT, a native of Rai in Perjia, born 
in the reign of Gushtasp, whofe fon Pash'u- 
TEN is believed by the PdrJPs to have refided 
long in Tartary at a place called Cangidiz, 
where a magnificent palace is faid to have been 
built by the father of Cyrus, and where the 
Perjian prince, who was a zealot in the new 
faith, would naturally have difleminated its tenets 
among the neighbouring Tartars. 

Of any Philofophy, except natural Ethicks, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in JJiatick 
Scythia than in ancient Arabia ; nor would the 

VOL. I. I 
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name of a Philofopher and a Scythian have been 
ever connefted, if Anacharsis had not vifited 
Athens and Lydia for that inftrudtion, which 
his birthplace could not have afforded him : but 
Anacharsis was the fon of a Grecian woman, 
who had taught him her language, and he foon 
learned to defpife his own. He was unquef- 
tionably a man of a found underftanding and fine 
parts ; and, among the lively layings, which 
gained him the reputation of a wit even in 
Greece^ it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
that, when an Athenian reproached him with 
being a Scythian, he anfwered : ‘ my country 
‘ is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a 
‘ difgrace to thy country.’ What his country 
was, in regard to manners and civil duties, we 
may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his 
return from Athens, he attempted to reform it 
by introducingthc wife laws of his friend Solon, 
he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
fhot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. 
Such was the philofophy of M, Bailly’s At- 
lantes, the firft and moft enlightened of nations ! 
We are affured, however, by the learned author 
of the Dabijian, that the Tartars under Chen- 
Giz and his defeendants were lovers of truth; 
and would not even preferve their lives by a 
violation of it : De Guicnes aferibes the fame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
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and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh the 
Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as Horace ex- 
tolled the wandering Scythians merely to fatirize 
his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the 
nations of Scythia deferved the praife due to 
wifdom, heroick friendlhip, and juftice ; and 
this praife we may readily allow them on his 
authority, without fuppofing them to have been 
the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian Deu- 
c ALTON, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, and to 
whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no credit, I 
lament, for many reafons, that, if ever they exift- 
ed, they have not been preferved : it is certain, 
that a fyftem of laws, called Tdfac, has been 
celebrated in Tartary fince the time of Chengiz, 
who is faid to have republiflied them in his 
empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopt- 
ed and enforced byTAiMu'R; but they feein 
to have been a common, or traditionary, law, 
and were probably not reduced into writing, 
till Chengiz had conquered a nation, who 
were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers mull have difeovered in 
that country fome ancient monuments of them, 
iuch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, images of 
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the Gods and Avatars^ and infcriptions on pillars 
or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain 
in every part of the wellern peninfula, or to 
thofe, which many of us have feen in Bahar and 
at Bandras\ but (except a few detached idols) the 
only great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are 
a line of ramparts on the weft and eaft of the Caf~ 
plan, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mufeljfians 
to Tdjuj and M/yiij, or Gog and Magog, that is 
to the Scythians, but manifeftly raifed by a very 
different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the paffes of Caucafus. The 
Chinefe wall was built or finifhed, on a fimilar 
conftrudtion and for a fimilar purpofe, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 
other mounds were very probably conftrudled 
by the old Pcrfians, though, like many works 
of unknown origin, they are given to Secan- 
DER, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient 
Hero fuppofed by fome to have been Jemshi'd. 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tatdrijldn, or weftern Scythia, and 
fome remnants of edifices in the lake Saijan ; 
that veftiges of a deferted city have been recent- 
ly difeovered by the Rujftans near the Cajpian 
fea, and the Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and utenfils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
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various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
but made of copper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the TJhMes ; whence 
M. Bailly infers, with great reafon, the high 
antiquity of that people : but the high antiquity 
of the Tartars, and their eftablifliment in that 
country near four thoufand years ago, no man 
difputes j we are inquiring into their ancient 
religion and philofophy, which neither orna- 
ments of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove 
to have had an affinity with the religious rites 
and the fciences of India. The golden utenfils 
might poffibly have been fabricated by the Tar- 
tars themfelves ; but it is poffible too, that they 
were carried from Rome or from China, whence 
occafional embaffies were fent to the Kings of 
Eighiir. Towards the end of the tenth century 
the Chinefe Emperor difpatched an ambalTador 
to a Prince, named Ersl a'n, which, in the Turk- 
yb of Conflantinople, fignifies a Hon, who refided 
near the Golden Mountain in the fame ftation* 
perhaps, where the Romans had been received 
in the middle of the fixth century ; the Chinefe 
on his return home reported the Eighuris to be 
a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers not only in 
gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones ; and the Romans had before deferibed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
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adorned ■with Chinefe manufadtures : but thefb 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even 
if we fhould admit, that the Eighiir'is, who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an Ideciit, or fovereign of 
their own race, were in fome very early age 
a literary and polilhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, 
and other favages to*^ the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Muhammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adlual infpcdlion of the manuferipts, 
that have been found near the CaJ'pian, it would 
be impoflible to give a corredt opinion concern- 
ing them ; but one of them, deferibed as written 
on blue filky paper in letters of gold and filver 
not unlike Hehmv, was probably a Tibetian 
compofition of the fame kind with that, which 
lay near the fource of the and of which 

Cassiano I believe, made the firft accurate 
vcrfion : another, if we may judge from the de- 
feription of it, was probably modern Turkijh ; 
and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof, that the i 'uiturs were them- 
felves well- inftrudled, much lefs that they in- 
ftrudied the world ; nor have we any ftronger 
reafon to conclude from their general man- 
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ncrs and characfter, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences : even of 
poetry, the mofl univerfal and moft natural of 
the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens af- 
cribed to them, except fome horrible warfongs 
exprefled in Pcrjian by Ali' of Tezd, and 
polfibly invented by him. After the conqueft 
of Perjia by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, 
encouraged learning, and even made aftrono- 
mical obfervations at Samarkand ; as the Turcs 
became polilhed by mixing with the Perjians 
and y/rabs, though their very nature^ as one of 
their own writers confefTes, had before been like 
an incurai. le dijlemper, and their minds clouded 
with ignorance : thus alfo the Manchcu monarchs 
of China have been patrons of the learned and 
ingenious, and the Emperor Tikn-Long is, if 
he be now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all 
thefe inftances the Tartars have refembled the 
Romans, who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns 
or Sylvans in fcience and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infilled in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranllated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as Cjesar wrote his commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon, that no Tartarian king 
of his age could write at all ; and, in fupport of 
my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, wbO| 
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though juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom 
his native city, Damafcus, had been ruined, yet 
praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his 
mind, but adds : “ He was wholly illiterate ; he 
“ neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
" knew nothing of Arabick ; though of Perfian, 
“ Turkijb, and the Mogul dialed:, he knew as 
“ much as w’as fufficient for his purpofe, and no 
“ more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories 
“•read to him, and fo frequently heard the fame 
“ book, that he was able by memory to corred 
an inaccurate reader.” 'J’his paflage had no 
effed on the tranflator, whom great and learned 
men in India bad aJJ'urcd^ it feems, that the zvork 
was auibentich^ by which he meaned compojed 
hy the conqueror himfdf : but the great in this 
country might have been unlearned, or the learn- 
ed might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed 
the declared inclination of a Britijh inquirer; 
and, in either cafe, fince no witnelfes are named, 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be 
thought conclufive evidence. On my part, I 
will name a MufelmaHy whom we all know, and 
who has enough both of greatnefs and of learn- 
ing to decide the queftion both impartially and 
fatisfadorily : the Nawxvab Mozaffer Jang 
informed me of his own accord, that no man of 
iffpife in Hindujldn believed the work to have 
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been compofed by Taimu'r, but that his fa- 
vourite, furnamed Hindu Sha'h, was known 
to have written that book and others afcribed to 
his patron, after many confidential difcourfes with 
the £m/r, and, perhaps, nearly in the rince’s 
words as well as in his perfon ; a ftory which 
Ali' of Tezd^ who attended the court of Tai- 
MU R, and has given us a flowery panegyrick in- 
ftead of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by 
confirming the latter part of the Arnin-in account, 
and by total filence as to the literary }’» odudions 
of his niafter. It is true, that a very ingenious 
but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubjcdf, in 
which he mentions Taimu r as the author of 
two works in Turkt jb ; but the credit of his in- 
formation is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal 
ftory of a king of Tcmen, who invaded, he fays, 
the Emir's dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufeript was afterwards found, and tranflated 
by order of Ali shir, fifft minifter of Tai- 
mu r’s grandfon ; and Major Davy himfelf, be- 
fore he departed from Bengal^ told me, that he 
was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac- 
curate and old copy of the fuzuCy which he dc- 
figned to republifti with confiderable additions, 
a particular account, written unquejlionably by 
Taimu'r, of bis own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to Ihake my opinion, 
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that, the Moguls and Tartars, before their con- 
queft of India and Perjia, were wholly unlet- 
tered ; although it may be poffible, that, even 
without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns, 
botli warriours and lawgivers in their own 
country fome centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

If learning W'as ever anciently cultivated in the 
regions to the north of India, the feats of it, I have 
reafon to fufped:, muft liave been FAgbiir, Cajh~ 
ghar, Kbala, Chin, Tanciit, and other countries 
of Chinefe Tariary, which lie between the thirty- 
fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern latitude ; 
but I fhall, in another difeourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofmg, that thofe very countries 
were peopled by a race allied to the Hindus, or 
enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to India 
and China ; yet in Tanciit, whicli by fome is an- 
nexed to I'ihet, and even among its old inlia- 
bitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements : they 
were famed, indeed, for the faithful difeharge of 
moral duties, for a pacifick difpofition, and for 
that longevity, which is often the reward of 
patient virtues and a calm temper ; but they are 
faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant art.s and even to commerce; 
though Fadjlu’llah had been informed, that, 
near the clofe of the tbirteentb century, many 
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branches of natural philofophy were cultivated 
in Catn-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe, who aflure us, 
that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had real 
fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the pur- 
pofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in ma- 
gick ; but the general character of their nation 
feems to have been this : they were profeflTed hunt- 
ers or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts 
or near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or 
in waggons drawn by their cattle from ftation to 
ftation ; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to 
flee in difordcr for the fake of renewing their 
attack with advantage ; drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the flefti of colts ; and thus 
in many refpedls refembling the old ylrabs, but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a tafte 
for poetry and the improvement of their lan- 
guage. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble 
opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far greater 
part of y^Jia has been peopled and immeraorially 
poflefled by three confiderable nations, whom, 
for want of better names, we may call HinduSy 
Arabs, and 2'artars each of them divided and 
fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, 
and all of them fo different in form and features. 
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language, manners and religion, that, if they 
fprang originally from a common root, they muft 
have been feparated for ages : whether more 
than three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the ChinefCy "Japanefe, and 
Perjians, are entirely diftindf from them, or 
formed by their intermixture, I fhall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continue, diligently in- 
quire. To what conclufions thefe inquiries will 
lead, I cannot yet clearly difcern ; but, if they 
lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey 
through this dark region of ancient hiftory, in 
which, while we proceed ftep by ftep, and follow 
every glimmering of certain light, that prefents 
itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and 
luminous vapours, which miflead yfjiatick tra- 
vellers by an appearance of water, but are found 
on a near approach to be dcferts of fand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains 
and barren deferts of Turdn, ove!t<..%hich we tra- 
velled laft year with no perfect llKI||l^ledge of our 
courfe, and requeft you now 6^|^company me 
on a literary journey through olfc of the mofl 
celebrated and moft beautiful countries in the 
world ; a country, the hiftory and languages of 
which, both ancient and modern, I have long 
attentively ftudied, and on which I may without 
arrogance promife you more pofitive informa- 
tion, than I could poffibly procure on a na- 
tion fo difunited and fo unlettered as the 'Par- 
tars: I mean that, which Europeans improperly 
call Perjia, the name of a Angle province being 
applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it is cor- 
redly denominated by the prefent natives ©f it. 
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and by all the learned Mufelmatis, who refide Irt 
thefe BritiJJj territories. To give you an idea 
of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former 
mode of defcribing India, Arabia, and Tartary, 
between which it lies, let us begirt with the fource 
of the great yljfyrian ftream, Euphrates, (as the 
Greeks, according to their cuftom, were pleafed 
to mifcall the Fordt ) and thence defeend to its 
mouth in the Gi'een Sea, or Perfian Gulf, in- 
cluding in our line foine confiderable diflridts 
and towns on both Tides the river ; then coafting 
Perfia, properly To named, and other Iranian 
provinces, wc come to the delta of the Sindbu 
or Indus ; whence afeending to the mountains 
of CaJJjghar, wf^dUcover its fountains and thofe 
of the Jaihi^^fgd^o'wn which we are conduced 
to the Cdfpioi^XNhiich formerly perhaps it en- 
tered, though lofe itfclf now in the fands and 
lakes of Khwdrezm : we next are led from the 
fea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cy- 
rus, and along the Caucafean ridges, to the Ihore 
of the Euxine, and thence, by the fcveral Grecian 
feas, to the point, whence we took our departure, 
at no confiderable diftance from the Mediterra^ 
nean. We cannot but include the lower JJia 
within this outline, bccaufe it was unqueftionably 
a part of the Perfian, if not of the old AJfyrian, 
Empire; for we know, that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhosrau ; and Diodorus, we 
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find, afferts, that the kingdom of Troas was de- 
pendent on j4jfyria^\nct Priam implored and 
obtained fuccours from his EpiperorTEU tames, 
whofe name approaches nearej to Tahmu'ras, 
than to that of any other JJfyriau monarch. 
Thus may we look on Iran as the nobleft IJland, 
(for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have j 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft pe^nfulay on. 
this habitable globe; and if M. Bailly had 
fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he might 
have fupported his opinion with far ftronger 
arguments than any, that he has adduced in 
favour of New ZmWt/.* if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian^ or an 
Utopiaiiy fable, I ftiould be more inclined to 
place them in Iran than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. IHj, 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftinguilhed an Empire Ihould be yet fo 
imperfciftly known ; but very fatisfadfory reafons 
may be affigned for our ignorance of it ; the 
principal of them are the fupcrficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and yews, and the lofs of Perfian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no ac- 
quaintance with Perfia, and that all their ac- 
counts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their 
connexion with it in war or peace had, indeed. 
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been generally confined to bordering kingdot^ 
under feudatory princes; Ihd the fitft Perjian 
Emperor, whofe life and charadter they feem to 
have known with tolerable accuracy, was the 
great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of con- 
tradidfion, Ca khosrau ; for I fhall thdh.only 
I doubt that the Khosrau of FiRDAUsf Was thfe 
Cyrus ofe^the firft Greek hiftorian, and the Hero 
of the oldeft political and moral rotriande, when 
I doubt that Louis Quaior%e and Lewis the 
Fourteenth were one and the fame French King : 
it is utterly incredible, that two different princes 
of Perjia Ihould each have been born in a foreign 
and hoftile territory ; fhould each have been 
doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal 
grandfather in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invenffed ; fliould each have been faved 
by the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and 
fhould each, after a fimilar education among 
herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and 
having delivered it, after a long and triumphant 
war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, fhould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and 
magnificence. Whether fo romantic k a ftory, 
which is the fubjeft of an Epick Poem, as ma- 
jcftick and entire as the Iliad^ be hiftorically 
true, we may feel perhaps an inclination to 
doubt; but it cannot with reafon be denied. 
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<hat the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, 
whom the AJiatick% converfing with the father 
of European hiftory, defcribed according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the 
Greek alphabet could not exprefs : nor will a dif- 
ference of names affedt the queftion ; fmce the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they| 
facrijiccd willingly to the Graces of, their lan- 
guage, and the nicety of their ears ; and, if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they were 
never folicitous to make them exa£t ; hence they 
probably fo r med C a m B y s i ; s fro m C a' M B A K h s ii , 
or Granting defires, a title rather than a name, 
and Xerxes from Shi'ru'yi, a Prince and war- 
riour Ln the Sbdbndmah, or from Shi'rsha'h, 
which might alfo have been a title ; for the AJia- 
tick Princes have conftantly alTumed new titles 
or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occafions; a cuftom, which we have 
fecn prevalent in our own times both in Iran and 
Hindujldny and which has been a fourcc of great 
confufion even in the fcriptural accounts of Ba- 
bylonian occurrences : both Greeks and ‘Jeivs 
have in fail accommodated Perjian names to 
their own articulation ; and both feem to have 
difregarded the native literature of Irdn^ without 
which they could at moft attain a general and 
imperfetfl knowledge of the country. As to the 
Perjians themfelves, who were contemporary 

VOL. I. K 
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with the Jews and Greeks ^ they tnuft have beert 
acquainted with the hiftory -nf their own times, 
and with the traditional accounts of paft ages ; 
but for a reafon, which will prefently appear, 
t^ey chofe to confider Cayu'mers as the foun- 
der of the empire ; and, in the numerous diftrac- 
*^ions which followed the overthrow of Da'ra', 
efpecially in the great revolution on the defeat 
6f Yf.ZDEGiRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the 
folicitude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of 
their learning, to preferve their books of law and 
religion at the expenfe of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnijfhed materials for the Shahnamab, and which 
are ftill fuppofed to cxift in the Pablavi^ lan- 
guage. The annals of the Pijhdddi, or jdjfyrian^ 
race muft be conficlered as dark and fabulous ; 
and thofe of the Caydni family, or the Medes and 
Perjians, as heroick and poetical ; though the 
lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, 
fix the time of GUshtasp, the prince, by whom 
Zera'tusht was protedled: of the Parthian 
kings del'cended from Arshac or Arsaces, we 
know little more than the names ; but the Sd~ 
Jams had fo long an intercourfe with the Em- 
perors of Rome and Byzantium^ that the period 
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of their dominion may be called an hiftorlcal 
Ege. In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the AJfyrian empire, we are deluded, as in a 
thoufand inftances, by names arbitrarily impofed; 
it had been fettled by chronologers, that the firft 
monarchy eftablifhed in Perjia was the AJfyrian} 
and Newton, finding fome of opinion, that it^ 
rofe in the firft century after the Flood, but un- 
able by his own calculations to extend it farther 
back than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejected part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it ; concluding, that the AJfy- 
rian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding 
ages, the government of Iran had been divided 
into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been ; when, 
difregarding the wild chronology of the Mufel- 
inatis and Gabrs, I had allowed the utmoft natural 
duration to the leigns of eleven Pijhdadi kings, 
without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation. It feemed, 
indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in 
Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had juft 
pretenfions to very high antiquity, although the 
Cbinefe, in the twelfth century before our era, 
had made approaches at lead to the prelent form 
of their extenfive dominion, and although we 

K 2 
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can hardly fuppofe the firft Indian monarchs to 
have reigned lefs than three thoufand years ago, 
yet Perjia^ the m€>ft delightful, the moft com- 
pa<3:, the moft dffirable country of them all, 
fhould have remained for fo many ages unfettled 
and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which 
I was firft indebted to Mir Mu h am Med Hu- 
sain, one of the moft intelligent Mufehnans in 
India, has at once diflipated the cloud, and caft 
a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Irhi 
and of the human race, of which I had long de- 
fpaired, and which could hardly have dawned 
from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting trail; on twelve dif- 
ferent religions, entitled the Dabifan, and com- 
pofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cajhmir, named Mohs an, but diftinguifhed by 
the afl'umed furname of Fa'ni', or Perijlfahle, 
begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religion of Hu'shang, which was long an- 
terior tothatof ZerA'TUsht, but had continued 
to be fccretly profefled by many learned Perfans 
even to the author’s time ; and feveral of the 
moft eminent of them, diflenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired to India \ 
where they compiled a number of books, now 
extremely fcarce, which Mohs an had perufed, 
and w’ith the writers of which, or with many of 
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them, he had contracted an intimate friendfhip: 
from them he learned, ^at a powerful monarchy 
had been eftablifhed for ages in Irmi before the 
acceflion of Cayu'mers, that it was called the 
Mahdbddian dynafty, for a realbn which will 
foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of 
whom feven or eight only are named in the Da- 
bijldn, and among them Mahbul, or Maha' 
Be LI, had raifecl their empire to the zenith of 
human glory. It we can rely on this evidence, 
which to me appears unexceptionable, the Ira- 
nian monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world j but it will remain dubious, to which of 
the three (locks, Hindu, Arahian, or Tartar, the 
firft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
fprang from a Jourth race diftinCl from any of 
the others ; and thefe are queftions, which we 
(hall be able, 1 imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully iiupiired into the lan- 
guages and letters, religion and philofopby, and 
incidentally into the arts and Jiiences, of the an- 
cient Perfiam. 

I. In the new and important remarks, which 
I am going to offer, on the ancient languages and 
characters of Iran, I am tenfible, that you muft 
give me credit for many affertions, which on this 
occafion it is impoflible to prove ; for I ftiould 
ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I were to 
abufe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words. 
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and prefenting you with a vocabulary inftead of 
a difiertation ; but, fince I have no fyftem to 
maintain, and have not fufFered imagination to 
delude my judgement; fmce I have habituated 
myfelf to form opinions of men and things from 
evidence, which is the only folid bafis of civil, 
as experiment is of natural, knowledge ; and 
lince I have maturely confidered the queftions 
which I mean to difeufs ; you will not, I am 
perfuaded, fufpeft my teftimony, or think that 
I go too far, when I aflure you, that I will aflert 
nothing pofitively, which I am not able fatis- 
factorily to demonftrate. When Mohammed 
was born, and Anu shi rava n, whom he calls 
the JuJi King, fat on the throne of Perjia, two 
languages appear to have been generally pre- 
valent in the great empire of Iran ; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only a 
refined and elegant dialeil of the Pars), fo called 
from the province, of which Sbirdz is now the 
capital, and that of the learned, in which moft 
books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pablav't, either from the heroes, who fpoke it 
in former times, or from Pahlu, a trad of land, 
which included, we are told, fome confiderable 
cities of Irak: the ruder dialeds of both were, 
and, I believe, ftill are, fpoken by the rufticks in 
(everal provinces ; and in many of them, as 
Herat, Zdbul, Sijldn and others, diftind idioms 
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were vernacular, as it happens in every kingdom 
of great extent. Bcfidea^the Pdrs't and Pablav't^ 
a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known 
to the priefts and philofophers,caIled the language 
<>( the Zendy becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which 
bore that name, had been written in it ; while 
the Pdzendy or comment on that work, was 
compofed in Pablaviy as a more popular idiom ; 
but a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perjian reader about 
three years, aflured me, that the letters of his 
prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avcjtii^ as the words of the Veda's 
are Sanfcrit, and the characters, Ndgari ; or as 
the old Saga's and poems of IJ'dand were ex- 
prelfed in llunick letters : let us however, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of Zend 
to the facred language of Perjia, until we can 
find, as we lhall very foon, a litter appellation 
for it. The Zend^and the old Pablav't are almoft 
extinCt in Iran ; for among fix or feven thoufand 
Gabrs, who relide chiefly at 7'ezd, and in 
Cirmdn, there are very few, who can read Pah-- 
lavi, and Icarce any, who even boaft of knowing 
the Zend ; while the Pdrs'i, which remains 
almoU pure in the Shdhn.anah, has now become 
by the intermixture of numberlefs Arabick words, 
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and many imperceptible changes, a new languagfe 
exquifitely polifhed a feries of fine writers in 
profe and verfe, and analogous to the different 
idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fub- 
verfion of the Roman empire : but with modern 
Perjian we have no concern in our prefent in- 
quiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read 
the works of Firdausi' with great attention, 
fince I applied myfclf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of I’drsi nouns are pure Sanfcrit, with 
no other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous hhdjhas, or vernacular dialeds, 
of India \ that very many Perfian imperatives 
are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the I'erfian verb fub- 
llantive, which is the model of all the reft, are 
deducible from the Sanfcrit by an eafy and clear 
analogy ; we may hence conclude, that the Parst 
was derived, like the various Indian dialects, 
from the language of the Brahmans \ and I muft 
add, that in the pure Verfian I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known intercourfe between the J'tr- 
fans and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bah- 
ra’m, who was educated in Arabia, and whofe 
Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together with his 
heroick line in Dtr.i, which many fuppofe to he 
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the firft attempt at perjian verfification in Ara^ 
bian metre : but, without having recourfe to 
other arguments, the compofition of zvords^ in 
which the genius of the Pcrjian delights, and 
which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifive 
proof, that the Pdrsi fprang from an Indian^ and 
not from an Arabian, ftock. Confidering lan- 
guages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and 
having ftrong reafons to doubt the exiftence of 
genuine books in Zend or Pahlavi (efpecially 
fince the well-informed author of the Dabijidn 
afErms the wor.s of ZfiRA tusht to have been 
loft, and its place fupplied by a recent com- 
pilation) I had no inducement, though I had an 
opportunity, to learn what remains of thofe an- 
cient languages ; but I often converfed on them 
with my friend Bahman, and both of us were 
convinced after full conlideratiou, that the Zend 
bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanferit, and the 
Pahlavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft 
tranflated into Pahlavi the fine inferiptjon, ex- 
hibited in the Gulijtdn, on the diadem of Cy- 
rus ; and I had the patience to read the lift of 
words from the Pdzend in the appendix to the 
Farhangi Jehdngiri : this examination gave me 
perfetff conviiftion, that the PuhLatt was a diale(5t 
of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious fa£t I will 
exhibit a fhort proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue moft V70rd« ended in the firft 
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long vowel like Jhemia, heaven ; and that very 
word, unaltered in a l^gle letter, we find in the 
Pazend, together with lailia, night, meyd, water, 
tiird, fire, matra, rain, and a multitude of others, 
all Arabick or Hcbrexv with a Chaldean ter- 
mination; fo zamat\ by a beautiful metaphor 
from pruning trees^ means in Hebrew to compofe 
verfeSy and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to Jing 
them ; and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zam^ 
runiteuy to Jing, with its forms zamriinemi, I 
Jing, and zamruntd, he fang ; the verbal termi- 
nations of the Ferjian being added to the Chal- 
daick root. Now all thofe words are integral parts 
of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on modern 
Perjiaii’, and this diftin£lion convinces me, that 
the dialed of the Guhrs, which they pretend to 
be that of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahmam 
gave me a variety of written fpecimens, is a late 
invention of their priefts, or fubfequent at leaft 
to the Miijelman invaiion ; for, although it may 
be polfible, that a few of their facred books were 
preferved, as he ufed to afl'ert, in flieets of lead 
or copper at the bottom of wells near Yezd, ye t 
as the contpierors had not only a fpiritual, but a 
political, intcrelT; in pcrfecuting a warlike, robuft, 
and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered 
fubjeds, a long time muft have elap'.ed, before 
the hidden, feriptmes could have been fafely 
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brought to light, and few, who could perfedtly 
underAand them, muft then have remained ; but, 
as they continued to profefs among themfelves 
the religion of their forefathers, it became ex- 
pedient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or mu- 
tilated works of their legiflator by new compo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfect recolledtion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
ledge, as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the ChriJiianSy with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule wc may fairly eftablilh in de- 
ciding the queftion, whether the books of the 
modern Gahrs were anterior to the invafion of 
the ^4rabs : when an Arabick noun occurs in 
them changed only by the fpirit of the Chaldean 
idiom, as xverta^ for werd, a rofe, daba, for 
dhabab, gold, or demhi^ for zetnan, time, we may 
allow it to have been ancient Vahlavi ; but, 
when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Aratnan gram- 
mar, we may be fure, that the phrafes, in wliich 
they occur, are comparatively modern ; and not 
a fingle paflage, which Bahm an produced from 
the books of his religion, would abide this 
teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zend j 
and here I muft import a difeovery, which I 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting coufequences. M. ANQUE rir., 
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who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
India^ in his earlieft youth, with no other view 
than to recover the writings of Zera'TUSht, 
and who would have acquired a brilliant re- 
putation in France, if he had not fullied it by 
his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own 
countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
Xenddvejla, two vocabularies in Zend and Pab- 
lav'l, which he had found in an approved col- 
ledlion of Rawdydt, or Traditional Pieces, in 
modern Perfian : of his Pahlavi no more needs 
be faid, than that it ftrongly confirms my opi- 
nion concerning the Cbaldaick origin of that 
language ; but, when I perufed the Zend glof- 
fary, 1 was incxpreflibly furprized to find, that 
fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanferit, 
and even fome of their inflexions formed by the 
rules of the Vy dear an ; as yujbrndcam, the ge- 
nitive plural of yuJJjinad, Now M. Anq^jetil 
mod certainly, and the Perjian compiler moft 
probably, had no knowledge of Sunjerit ; and 
could not, therefore, have invented a lift of 
Sanjerit words: it is, therefore, an authentick 
lift of Zend words, which had been preferved in 
books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the 
language of the Zend was at leaft a dialedl of 
the Sanferit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which 
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we know to have been fpoken in India two 
thoufand years ago. From all thefe fadts it is 
a neceflary confequence, that the oldeft difcover- 
able languages of Perjia were Cbaldaick and 
Sanfcvit-, and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pablavi and Zend were de- 
duced from them refpedlively, and the PJrsi 
either from the Zendy or immediately from the 
dialed!; of the Brahmans ; but all had perhaps a 
mixture of Tartarian ; for the heft lexicographers 
affert, that numberlefs words in ancient Perjian 
are taken from the language of the Cimmerians, 
or the Tartars of Kipebuk ; fo that the three fa- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difeourfes, had left viflble traces of them- 
felves in Iran, long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had rufliecl from their deferts, and returned to 
that very country, from which in all probability 
they originally proceeded, and which the Hindus 
had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitive 
commands from their Icgiflators to revilit it no 
more. I clofe this head with obferving, that no 
fuppofition of a mere political or commercial in- 
tercourfe between the different nations will ac- 
count for the SanJ'crit and Cbaldaick words, 
which we find in the old Perjian tongues ; be- 
caufe they are, in the firft: place, too numerous 
to have been introduced by fuch means, and, 
fecondly, are not the names of exotick animals. 
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commodities, or arts, but thofe of material efe- 
ments, parts of the body, natural objects and 
relations, afFedions of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever 
poflelTed and governed the country of Iran, we 
fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called the throne of JtM- 
s 11 I'D, fome infcriptions in T>handgai% or at 
Icaft in the chara<n;ers on the ftones at Elcphantat 
where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indian, or 
in thofe on the Staff" of ViRVZ Shah, which 
exift in the heart of India ; and fuch infcriptions 
we probably fhould have found, if that edifice 
had not been erefted after the migration of the 
Brahmans from Iran, and the violent fchifm in 
the Perfian religion, of which we fhall prefently 
fpeak ; for, although the popular name of the 
building at Ijlakhr, or Perjepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, 
yet fuch a fa£l might eafily have been preferved 
by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the 
reign of the Hindu monarchs : the cyprejfes in- 
deed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceffion, might induce a reader of the Sbdb-‘ 
ttJiuab to believe, that the fculptures related to 
the new faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but, 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as 
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iftany of the figures appear iiK^pfiftent with 
the reformed adoration of fire, we muft have 
recourfe to ftronger prooff, that the Takhti 
Jemshi'd was erefted after Cayu'M' as. The 
building has lately been vifited, and the cha- 
racters on it examined, by Mr. Francklin; 
from whom we learn, that Niebuhr has de- 
lineated 'them with great accuracy : but without 
fuch teftimony I fliould have fufpeClcd the cor- 
reCtnefs of the delineation ; becaufc the Danijb 
traveller has exhibited two inferiptions in mo- 
dern Perjian, and one of them from the fame 
place, which cannot have been exaCtly tran- 
(cribed; they are very elegant verfes of Ni- 
zami' and Sadi' on the injlability of human 
greatnefs, but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, 
that, if I had not had them nearly by heart, I 
ihould not have been able to read them ; and 
M. Rousseau of hfahan, who tranflated them 
with Ihameful inaccuracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy ; or he never 
would have created a new king Wakam, by 
forming one word of Jem and the particle pre- 
fixed to it. Affuming, however, that we may 
reafonas conclufively on the characters publifhed 
by Niebuhr, as we might on the monuments 
themfelves, were they now before us, we may 
begin with obferving, as Chardin had obferved 
on the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance 
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whatever letters ufed by the Gabrs in 

their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, 
in an amicable debate with Bahman, as a proof,- 
that the Zend letters were a modern invention ; 
but he feemed to hear me without furprize, and 
infifted, that the letters, to which I alluded, and 
which he had often feen, were monumental 
charaders never ufed in books, and intended 
cither to conceal fome religious myfteries from 
the vulgar, or to difplay the art of the fculptor, 
like the embelliflied ( 'iijick and Ndgari on fe- 
veral Arabian and India monuments. Me won- 
dered, that any man could ferioufly doubt the 
antiquity of the Pahlavi letters ; and in truth 
the infeription behind the horfe of Rujlani, 
which NiEiJtiuR has alfo given us, is apparently 
Pahlavi, and might with fome pains be decy- 
phered ; that character was extremely rude, and 
feems to have been written, like the Roman and 
the Arabick, in a variety of hands ; for I re- 
member to have examined a rare colleftion of 
old Perjian coins in the Mufeum of the great 
Anatomift, William Hunter, and, though I 
believed the legends to be Pahlavi, and had no 
doubt, that they were coins of Parthian kings, 
yet I could not read the inferiptions without 
wafting more time, than I had then at command, 
in comparing the letters and afeertaining the 
proportions, in which they feverally occurred. 
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Tiie grofs Pahlavi was improvepFby Zera- 
TUSHT or his difciples into, an elegant and per- 
•fpiQuous charafter, in which the Zenddvejia was 
copied ; aihd if^th were written froni the right 
hand to the left like Qthey Cbaldaick alphabets ; 
for they are mamfeftly both of Chaldean origin; 
but the Zend has the fingular advantage of ex- 
prefling all the long and fhort vowels, by dif- 
tinft marks, in the body of each word, and all 
the words are diftinguiflied by full points be- 
tween them ; fo that, if modern Perfian were 
unmixed with Arabick^ it might be written in 
Zend w^ith the greateft convenience, as any one 
may perceive by copying in that chara£ler a few 
pages of the Shdbndmab. As to the unknown 
inferiptions in the palace of Jemshi'd, it may 
reafonably be doubted, whether they contain a 
fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted : 
in Jive of them the letters, which are feparated 
by points, may be reduced to forty, at leaft I 
can diftinguifh no more effcntially different; and 
they all feem to be regular variations and com- 
pofitions of a ftraight line and an angular figure 
like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the 
language of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many 
of the Runick letters appear to have been formed 
of fimilar elements ; and it has been oblervcd, 
that the writing at Perfepolis bears a fthang re- 
iemblance to that, which the Irijh call Ogham : 

VOL. I. L 
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the word J^am In Sa^ifcrit tneans myjieri&tis 
knowledge i but I dare not affirm, that the #wo 
words had a common origin, and only mean to< 
fuggeft, that, if the chaj:a£ters queftion be 
really alphabetical, tl^ey ^ere probably fecret 
and facerdotal, or a*mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language 
were certainly known ; but, in all the other in- 
feriptions of the fame fort, the characters are too 
complex, and the variations of them too nu- 
merous, to admit an opinion, that they could be 
fymbols of articulate founds ; for even the Nd- 
gari fyftem, which has more dillinCt letters than 
any known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine 
limple characters, two of which arc mere fub- 
ftitutions, and four of little ufe in Sanjerit or in 
any other language j while the more complicated 
figures, exhibited by Niebuhr, muft be as nu- 
merous at leafl as the Chinefe keys, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and fome of which re- 
lernble the old Perjian letters at Jjlakbr: the 
Danijh traveller was convinced from his own 
obfervation, that they were written from the 
left hand, like all the characters ufed by Hindu 
nations ; but I muft leave this dark fubjeCt, 
which I cannot illuminate, with a remark' for- 
merly made by myfelf, that the fquare Cbaldaick 
letters, a few of which are found on tire Perjian 
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tuiris, appear to have been origln|j|[y the fame 
with the Devandgari^ before the latter were en- 
tlofed, as we now fee themj in angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of Irdn^ if we rely 
bn the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fa'ni', 
Was that, which Newton calls the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions ; “ a firm belief, that One Supreme God 
“ made the world by his power, and continually 
governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, 
“ love, and adoration of Him ; a due reverence 
for parents and aged perfons ; a fraternal affec- 
tion for the w'hole human fpecies, and a com- 
“ palfionate tenderncfs even for the brute crea- 
“ tion.” A fyftem of devotion fo pure and fub- 
lime could hardly among mortals be of long 
duration; and we learn from the Dabijldn, that 
the popular worlhip of the Iranians under Hu- 
sh ang was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I 
cannot offer any certain etymology, b^t which 
has been deduced by grammarians from Saidy a 
hojly and, particularly the bojl of heaven, or the 
celejlial lodies, in the adoration of which the 
Sabian ritual is believed to have confifted : there 
is a defeription, in the learned work juft men- 
tioned, of the feveral Ferjian temples dedicated 
to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in 
them, and of the magnificent proceflions to theqe 

on preferibed feftivals, one of which is probably 

L 2 
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reprefcnted iculptufe m the ruined city of 
Jemshi'd j but the planetary wOrfhip in Perjia 
feenas only a part of a far more complicated re- 
ligion, which we now find in thefe Indian pro- 
vinces ; for Mohs AN aflures us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beft informed Perfiatis, who profefled 
the faith of Hu'shang, diftinguifhed from that 
of Zera'tusht, the firft monarch of Iran and 
til the whole earth was Mah a'ba'd, a word ap- 
parently SanJ'crit, who divided the people into 
four orders, the religion!;^ the military, the coni’- 
ntercial, and the fervile, to which he afligned 
names unqueftionably the fame in their origin 
with thofe now applied to the four primary clafles' 
of the Hindus. They added, that He received 
from the creator, and promulgated among men, 
a /acred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufebnan author gives the Arabick title of 
dejatir, or regulations, bfit the original name of 
which he has not mentioned j and fourteen 
Maha’ba'ds had appeared or would appear in 
human Ihapes for the government of this w’orld : 
now when we know, that the Hindus believe ia 
fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial perfonages with 
fimUar fun^ions, the JirJl of whom left a book 
of regulations, or divine ordinances, which they 
hold equal to the Veda, and the language of 
i#hich they believe to be that of the Gods, we 
can hardly doubt, that the'firft corruption of the 
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pureft and oldeft religion was the fyfterti of /«-- 
dim Theology, invented by the Brahmans and 
prevalent in thefe territories, where the book of 
Maha'ba'd or M^nu is at this hour the ftand* 
ard of all religious and moral duties. The ac- 
cefllon of Cayu'aiers to the throne of Ferjia^ 
in the eighth or ninth century before Christ, 
feems to have been accompanied by a confider- 
able revolution both in government and religion : 
he was moft probably of a different race from 
the Mahabddians, who preceded him, and began 
perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, which 
Hu'shang, whole name it bears, completed; 
but the reformation was partial ; for, while they 
reje£ted the complex polytheifm of their pre- 
deceflbrs, they retained the laws of Maha'ba’d, 
with a fuperftitious veneration for the fun, the 
planets, and fire ; thus refembling the Hindu 
fe£ls, called Saura’s and Sdgnica’s, the fecond 
of which is very numerous at Banares, where 
many agnibotrds are continually blazing, and 
where the Sdgnica's, when they enter on their 
facerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the 
hard wood Semi,*ai fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obfe- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own funeral 
pile. This remarkable rite was continued by 
Zera'tusht ; who reformed the old religion by 
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the addition of genii, or angels, preliding over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the ve- 
neration fliown to fire, of a new work, which he 
Jjretended to have received from heaven, and, 
above all, by eftablifhing the a£lual adoration of 
One Supreme Being ; he was born, according to 
Mohs AN, in the diftrid: of Rai ; and it was He, 
not, as Ammianus affcrts, his protetlor Gush- 
TASB, who travelled into India, that he might 
receive information from the Brahmans in theo-r 
logy and ethicks. It is barely po/Tible, that Py- 
thagoras knew him in the capital of Irak’, 
but the Grecian fage mull then have been far 
advanced in years, and we have no certain evi- 
dence of an intercourfe between the two phi- 
lefophcrs. The reformed religion of Perjia 
continued in force, till that country was fubdued 
by the Mufelmans] and, without ftudying the 
Zend, we have ample information concerning it 
in the modern Pcrjlan writings of fevcral, who 
profefled it. Batiman always named Zera- 
TLfsnT, with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adora- 
tion of the fire or other elements : he denied, 
that the do(£trine of two coeval principles, fu- 
prcmcly good and fupremely bad, formed any 
part of his frith ; and he often repeated with 
emphafis the verfes of Firdausi on the profr 
pration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather 
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before the blazing altar : “ Think not, that they 
“ were adorers of fire ; for that element was 
“ only an exalted objedt, on the luftre of which 
" they fixed their eyes ; they humbled them- 
“ felves a whole week before God ; and, if thy 
“ underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou 
“ muft acknowledge thy dependence on the 
“ being fupremely pure.” In a ftory of Sadi, 
near the clofe of his beautiful Bujlan, concern- 
ing the idol of So'mana't’h, or Maha'de'va, 
he confounds the religion of the Hindus with 
that of the Gahrs, calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghs, (which might be juftified by a paflage in 
the Mi’fnavi ) but even readers of the Zend and 
Pdzend: now, whether this confufion proceeded 
from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot de- 
cide, but am as firmly convinced, that the doc- 
trines of the Zend were diftindl from thofe of 
the F eda, as I am that the religion of the Brah- 
mans y with whom we converfe every day, pre- 
vailed in Perfia before the acceffion of Cayu- 
MERs, whom the Parses, from refpedl to his 
memory, confider as the firft of men, although 
they believe in an univerfal deluge before his 
reign. 

With the religion of the old Perfians their 
philofopby (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately connedted ; for they were afliduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored. 
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and eftablifhed, according to MoHSAif, vrliQ 
confirms in fome degree the fragments of Be- 
Rosus, a number of artificial cycles with diftind: 
names, which feem to indicate a knowledge of 
the period, in which the equinoxes appear to re- 
volve : they are faid alfo to have known the 
moft wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and en- 
chanters ; but I will only detain you with a few 
remarks on that metaphyfical theology, which 
has been profefled immemorially by a numerous 
fed of Verfmis and Hindus^ was carried in part 
into Greece, and prevails even now among the 
learned Mufelmans, who fometimes avow it with- 
out referve. The modern philofophers of this 
perfuafion are called SuJVs, either from the 
Greek word for a fuge, or from the woollen 
mantle, which they ufed to wear in fome pro- 
vinces of Perjia : their fundamental tenets are, 
that nothing exifis abfolutely but God: that the 
human foul is an emanation from his eflence, 
and, though divided for a time from its heavenly 
fource, will be finally re-united with it ; that the 
highefi poflible happinefs will arife from its re- 
union, and that the chief good of mankind, in 
this tranfitory world, confifts in as perfed an 
union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances 
of a mortal frame will allow ; that, for this pur- 
pofe, they Ihould break ail connexion (or tmlluk. 
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as they call it); with extrinfick objects, and paft 
through life without attachments, as a fwimmer 
in the ocean flrikes freely without the impcf 
diment of clothes ; that they fhould be ftraight 
and free as the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and not fink under a load, like fruit-* 
trees attached to a trellis j that, if mere earthly 
charms have power to influence the foul, the 
idea of celeftial beauty mull overwhelm it in 
extatick delight ; that, for want of apt words to 
exprefs the divine perfedlions and the ardour of 
devotion, we mull borrow fuch exprellions as 
approach the nearell to our ideas, and fpeak of 
Beauty and L,ove in a tranfcendent and myllical 
fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, 
like xvax feparated from its delicious honey, the 
foul of man bewails its difunion with melancholy 
jmijick, and flieds burning tears, like the lighted 
taper, waiting palfionately for the moment of its 
extinction, as a difengagemcnt feom earthly 
trammels, and the means of returning to ite Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the mi- 
nuter and more fubtil metaphyficks of the Sufi’s^ 
which are mentioned in the Dabijldn) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Perfian poets, efpecially of the fweet Ha fiz 
and the great Maiilavi: fuch is the fyftem of 
the Veddnti philofophers and bell lyrick poets of 
India ; and, as it was a fyftem of the higheft an** 
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tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monimenU of Perfian 
fculpturc and architecture we have already made 
fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur- 
pofe ; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity 
between the figures at Elephanta^ which are ma- 
nifeftly Hindi/, and thofc at Perjepolis, which 
arc merely Sabian, if you concur with me in 
believing, that the Takhti ycmjhid was ereCted 
after the time of Cayu meks, when the Brdh- 
vuins had migrated from Iran, and when their 
intricate mythology had been fuperfeded by the 
fimplcr adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the fciences or arts of the old Per- 
fians, I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them feems to exift. Mohsan fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pahlavi 
language; and Bah man allured me, that fome 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved : 
their mulick and painting, which Nizami ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably periffied ; and in re- 
gard to Ma Ni , the painter and impoftor, whofe 
book of drawings called Artang, which he pre- 
tended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deftroyed by the Chinefc, in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the quelVions before 
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^is concerning the origin of nations and the In- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and 
plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
eftabllflied in Irjn long before the yijfyrian, or 
Vip^ddd'i, government ; that it was in truth a 
Hindu monarchy, though, if any chufe to call it 
Cujlan^ Cajdean, or Scythian^ we fliall not enter 
into a debate on mere names j that it fubfifted 
many centuries, and that its hiftory has been in- 
grafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Hyodbyd and Indraprejlha ; that 
the language of the firrt Perjiun empire was the 
mother of the Sanfrrit, and confecjuently of the 
Zend, and Purji, as well as of Greek, Latin, and 
Gotbick ; that the language of the eljfyrians was 
the parent of Cbaldaick and Pablavi, and that 
the primary Tartarian language alfo had been 
current in the fame empire; although, as the 
Tartars had no books or even letters, wc cannot 
with certainty trace their un])olinicd and variable 
idioms. We difeover, therefore, in Perfia, at 
the carlieft dawn of hiftory, the three, diftinfl 
races of men, whom wc deferibed on former oc- 
cafions as pofleftbrs of India, Arabia, 'Partary ; 
and, whether they were colledled in Irdn from 
diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we ihall eafily determine by the 
Allowing confiderations. Let us obferve in the 
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firft place the central pofition of Iratty which U 
bounded by Arabia^ by Tartary^ and by India ; 
whilft Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but 
is remote from Tartary, and divided even from 
the fkirts of India by a confiderable gulf ; no 
country, therefore, but Perjia feems likely to 
have fent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms 
of AJia : the Brahmans could never have mi- 
grated from India to Iran, becaufe they are ex- 
prefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting laws to 
leave the region, which they inhabit at this day ; 
the Arabs have not even a tradition of an emi- 
gration into Pej'Jia before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beau- 
tiful and extcnfive domains; and, as to the Tar~ 
tars, we have no trace in hiflory of their depar- 
ture from their plains and forefts, till the invafion 
of the Mtdi’.s, who, according to etymologifts, 
were the fons of Madai, and even they were 
condinSlcd by princes of an AJfyrian family. 
The three races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned, (and more than three we have not 
yet found) migrated from Iran, as from their 
common country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, 
1 prefume from good authority, brings the firft 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while a 
late very learned writer concludes, after all his 
laborious refcarches, that the Goths or Scythians 
came from Perjia ; and another contends with 
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great force, that both the Irijh and old Britons 
proceeded feverally from the borders of the Caf~ 
pian ; a coincidence of conclufioiis from difi’erent 
media by perfons wholly unconiiedted, which 
could fcarce Jnive happened, if they wcjre not 
grounded on folid principles. W'c may there- 
fore hold this propofnion iirmly eftablilhcd, that 
Irun, or Berjia in its largeft fenfe, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; v/hich, inftead of travelling well- 
ward only, as it has been fancifully fuppofed, or 
callward, as might with equal realon have been 
aflerted, were expanded in all dired;ions to all 
the regions of the world, in which the Hindu 
race had fettled under various denominations : 
but, whether ytjia has not produced other races 
of men, diflimn; from the hLt’dus, the yJrab-', or 
the Tartars, or whether any apparent diverlity 
may not have fprung from an intenni.xture of 
thofe three in different proportioiis, muft be the 
fubjedl of a future impiiry. There is another 
queftion of more immediate importance, which 
you, gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “ by 
“ what means we can preferve our Society from 
“ dying gradually away, as it has advanced gra- 
“ dually to its prefent (fliall I fay llonrilhing or 
languilhing ?) ftate.” It has fubiillcd five years 
without any expenfetothe members of it, until the 
firft volume of our Tranfadtions was publilhed; 
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And the price of that large volume, if we com^ 
pare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England^ is not rriore than equal to the 
annual contribution towards the charges of the 
Royal Society by each of its felloes, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his ad- 
miffion : this I mention, not from an idea that 
any of us could objedf to the purchafe of one 
copy at lead, but from a wifli to inculcate the 
neceffity of our common exertions in promoting 
the falc of the work botli here and in London. 
In vain iliall wc meet, as a literary body, if our 
meetings ihall ceale to be fupplied with original 
dilfertations and memorials ; and in vain fhall 
we collect the mod intereRing papers, if we 
cannot publilh them occafionally without ex- 
poling the Superintendents of the Company’s 
prefs, who undertake to print them at their own 
hazard, to the danger of a coididerable lofs : by 
united clforts the Eivncb have compiled their 
ftupendous rcpolitories of univerfal knowdedge ; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival 
them, or to diirufe over our own country and 
the red of Europe the lights attainable by our 
jijiatick lleftarclLS. 
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DELIVERED 35 FEBRUARY, 1190. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Although we are at this moment confidcr- 
ably nearer to the frontier of Chi/ia than to the 
fartheft limit of the BritiJIj dominions in Hin- 
iliijtdn, yet the firll ftep, that we fhall take in 
the philofophical journey, which I propofe for 
your entertainment at the prefcnt meeting, will 
carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable 
globe known to the beft geographers of old 
Greece and Egypt ; beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge we fliall difcern from the 
heights of the northern mountains an empire 
nearly equal in ftirfacc to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees; an empire, of w'hich I do not mean to 
affign the precife limits, but which we may con- 
fider, for the purpofe of this diflertation, as em- 
braced on two fidcs by Tartary and India, while 
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the ocean leparates its other fides from various 
JJiatick ifles of great importance in the com- 
mercial fyftem of Europe : annexed to that im- 
menfe tra£l of land is the peninfula of Corea, 
which a vaft oval bafon divides %om Nifon or 
yapan, a celebrated and imperial ifland, bearing 
in arts and in arms, in advantage of fituation 
but not in felicity of government, a pre-emi- 
nence among eaftern kingdoms analogous to 
that of Britain among the nations of the weft. 
So many climates are included in fo prodigious 
an area, that, while the principal cmj)orium of 
China lies nearly under the tropick, its metro- 
polis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand', 
fuch too is the divcrfity of foil in its fifteen pro- 
vinces, that, while fome of them are exquilitely 
fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, 
others are barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, 
with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as 
any in Scythia, and thofc either wholly deferted, 
or peopled by favage hordes, who, if they he not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a mo- 
narch, who has perpetuated his own breach of 
faith in a Chineje poem, of which I have feen a 
tranflation. 

The word China, concerning which I (hall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
people, whom we call the Cbinefc, but they 
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never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
^ them) to themfelves or to their country : them- 
l^lves, according to Father Visdelou, they de- 
fcribe as the pw6ple ^ Han, or of fome other 
illuftrious family, by the memory of whofe ac- 
tions they flatter their national pride ; and their 
country they call Cbim-ate, or the Central Khig- 
dom, reprefenting it in their fymbolical charac- 
ters by a parallelogram exatSlly bilfetSled : at 
other times they dillinguifli it by the words 
Tien-hia, or Wbat is under Heaven^ meaning all 
that is valuable on Earth. Since they never name 
themfelves with moderation, they would have 
no right to complain, if they knew, that Euro- 
pean authors have ever fpoken of them in the 
extremes of applaufe or of cenfure : by fome 
they have been extolled as the oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the mofl: learned and moll ingenious, 
of nations j whilll others have derided their 
pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their govern- 
ment as abominable, and arraigned their man- 
ners as inhuman, without allowing them' an 
element of fcience, or a linglc art, for which 
they have not been Indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The truth 
p^erhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between 
the extremes ; but it is not my defign to accufe 
or to defend the Cbinefey to deprefs or to ag- 
grandize them : I fliall confine myfelfto the dif- 

VOL. r, M 
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cuflion of a queftion conneftecl with my former 
difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved than any 
hitherto darted. “ Whence came the fingular 
** people, who long had governed China, before 
“ they were conquered by the Ttzrtars^^^ On 
this problem, the lolution of which has no con- 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial 
interefts, but a very material connediion, if I 
miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, 
four opinions have been advanced, and all rather 
peremptorily afl'erted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Cbinefe are an original race, 
who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now polTefs ; by others, 
and chiefly by the millionaries, it is infifted, that 
they fprang from the fame ftock with the He- 
breu'S and Arabs ; a third aflertion is that of the 
Arabs themfelves and of M. Pauw, w'ho hold it 
indubitable, that they were originally Tartars 
defeending in wild clans from the rteeps of I mans 
and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically pronounced 
as any of the preceding, is that of the Brah?nens^ 
who decide, without allowing any appeal from 
their decilion, that the Chinas (for lb they are 
named in Sanjerit ) were Hindus of the CJhatriyii, 
or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges 
of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the 
uorth-caft of Bengal y and, forgetting by degrees 
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the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftaJblifh- 
ed feparate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are now 
poflefled by them. If any one of the three laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft necef- 
farily be relinquiflied ; but of thofc three, the 
firft cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufe it 
refts on no firmer fupport than a fooUfh remark, 
whether true or falfe, that Seni in Chinefe means 
life and procreation } and becaufe a tea-plant is 
not more different from a palm, than a Chinefe 
from an ^rab : they are men, indeed, as the tea 
and the palm are vegetables ; but human faga- 
city could not, I believe, difcover any other trace 
of refemblance between them. One of the Arabs^ 
indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and 
CUna has been tranflated by Re n au dot, thought 
the Chinefe not only handfomer (according to 
his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus^ but even 
more like his own countrymen in features, ha- 
biliments, carriages, manners and ceremonies ; 
and this may be true, without proving an actual 
refemblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex- 
cept in drefs and complexion. The next opinion 
is more conne(ftcd with that of the Brdbntens, 
than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; for though 
he tells us exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant 
the Turks or Tartars yet the dragon on the 
ftandar^, and fon;ie other peculiarities, from 

M 2 
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which he would infer a clear affinity between 
the old Tartars and the Cbinefe, belonged indu- 
bitably to thofe Scythians, who are known to 
have been Goths ; and the Goths had manifeftly 
a common lineage with the Hindus, if his own 
argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the C^jinefe were 
anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprove for the pre- 
fent, than by infifling on the total diffimilarity 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly 
in the fine arts of imagination, which the Tar- 
tars, by their own account, never cultivated ; but, 
if we Ihow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firrt Cbinefe were a£lually of an Indian race, 
it will follow that M. Pauw and the Arabs are 
miftaken : it is to the difeuffion of this new and. 
In my opinion, very interefting point,^that I 
lhall confine the remainder of my difeourfe. 

In the Sanferit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by 
Menu, the fon of Brahma', we find the fol- 
lowing curious pafiage : “ Many families of the 
“ military clafs, having gradually abandoned the 
‘‘ ordinances of the Veda, and the company of 
“ Brahmens, lived in a ftate of degradation ; as 
“ the people of Piindraca and Odra, thofe of 
“ Dravira and Camboja, the TavoJias and Sacas^ 
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the Pdradas and Pahlaim, the Chinas and 
“ fome other nations.” A full comment on 
this te.xt would here be fuperfluous ; but, fince 
the teftimony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as certainly 
a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is dire(3: and pofitive, difintereftcd and unfuf- 
pedted, it would, I think, decide the queftion 
before us, if we could be fure, that the word 
China fignified a Chincji', as all the Pandits^ 
whom I have feparately confulted, aflert with 
one voice : they allure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-eaft 
of Gaw\ and to the call of C/marup and Nepal ; 
that they have long been, and ftill arc, famed as 
ingenious artificers ; and that they had them- 
felves feen old Chinefe idols, which bore a ma- 
nifeft relation to the primitive religion of India 
before Buddha’s appearance in it. A well- 
informed Pandit fliowed me a Sanfcrit book in 
C.jJbmirian letters, which, he faid, was revealed 
by Siva himfelf, and entitled Sadlifangama: he 
read to me a whole chapter of it on the hetero- 
dox opinions of the Chinas^ who were divided, 
fays the author, into near two hundred clans. 

I then laid before him a map of yijia ; and, 
when I pointed to Cajhmir^ his own country, he 
inftantly placed his finger on the north-weftern 
provinces of China, where the Chinas, he faid. 
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firft eftablifhed themfelves ; but he added, that 
Mahdchina^ which was alfo mentioned in his 
book, extended to the eaftern and fouthem 
oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chinefe- 
empire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menu were colledled ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline 
of hiftory and chronology for the laft two thou- 
fand years be corr<;£tly traced, (and we muft be 
hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of Ca'- 
L Ida's were compofed before the beginning of 
our era : now it is clear, from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, that the Rdmdyan and Mahdh- 
hdrat were confiderably older than the produC'^ 
tions of that poet ; and it appears from the 
ftyle and metre of the Dberma Sdjira revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long 
before the age of V A LMicorVvA'sA.the fecond 
of whom names it with applaufe : we fhall not, 
therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place 
the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before Christ ; ef- 
pecially as Buddha, whofe age is pretty well 
afcertained, is not mentioned in them ; but, in 
the twelfth century before our era, the Chinefe 
empire was at leaft in its cradle. This fa<S it is 
neceffary to prove ; and my firft witnefs is Con-i 
F. ucius himfelf. I know to what keen fatire I 
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fha41 expofe myfelf by citing that phllofopher, 
after the bitter farcafins of M. Pauw againft 
him and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, 
but valuable, works : yet I quote without fcruple 
the book entitled Lun Tit, of which I poflefs the 
original with a verbal tranllation, and which I 
know to be fufficiently authentick for my prefent 
purpofe : in the fecond part of it Con-fu-tsu 
declares, that “ Although he, like other men, 
“ could relate, as mere leflbns of morality, the 
“ hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, 
“ yet, for want of evidence^ he could give no 
certain account of them,” Now, if the 
nefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any 
hiftorical monuments exifted, in the age of 
Confucius, preceding the rife of their third 
dynafty about eleven hundred years before the 
Cbriftian epoch, w'c may juftly conclude, that 
the reign of V u'v am was in the infancy of their 
empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome 
ages after that prince ; and it has been alferted 
by very learned Europeans, that even of the third 
dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpefted memorial can now be produced. 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth 
of our Saviour, that afmall kingdom was eredled 
in the province of Sben-si, the capital of which 
ftood nearly in the tbirty-Jiftb degree of northern 
latitude, and about Jive degrees to the weft of 
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Si~gan : both the country and its metropolis 
were called Chin; and the dominion of its princes 
was gradually extended to the eafl: and weft. A 
king of Chhi, who makes a figure in the Shah- 
ndmah among the allies of Afra'siya'b, was, I 
prefume, a fovereign of the country juft men- 
tioned ; and the river of Chin, which the poet 
frequently names as the limit of his eadern geo- 
graphy, feems to have been the Tclloiv River^ 
which the Chinefe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals : 1 fhould be tempted to 
expatiate on fo curious a fubjcdl ; but the pre- 
fent occafion allows nothing fuperfiuous, and 
permits me only to add, that Mangukhdn died, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, before 
the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
Kublaj, and that the poets of Iran perpetually 
allude to the diftridls aro.und it which they ce- 
lebrate, with Cbcgil and Kkoten, for a number 
of mufk-animals roving on their hills. The 
territory of Chin, fo called by the old Hindus, 
by the Pcrfians, and by the Chinefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defedive 
articulation to mifeal it Sin) gave its name to a 
race of emperors, whofc tyranny made their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inha- 
bitants of Chim hold the word in abhorrence, 
and fpeak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty; but it is highly 
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probable that the whole nation defcended from 
the Chinas of Menu, and, mixing with the Tar-^ 
tars^ by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men, whom we 
now fee in polfelRon of the nobleft empire in 
4/ia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fhould re- 
gularly proceed to examine the language and let- 
ters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent Cbi~ 
nefe, and fubjoin Tome remarks on their ancient 
monuments, on their fcicnces, and on their arts 
both liberal and mechanical : but their fpoken 
language^ not having been preferved by the ufual 
fymbols of articulate founds, muft have been for 
many ages in a continual flux ; their letters^ if 
we may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of 
ideas ; their popular religion was imported from 
India in an age comparatively modern; and theic 
philofophy feems yet in fo rude a ftatc, as hardly 
to deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient 
monwnentSy from which their origin can be traced 
even by plaufible conjecture ; their fciences are 
wholly exotick ; and their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them charadleriftick of a particular 
family ; nothing, which any fet of men, in a 
country fo highly favoured by nature, might not 
fiave difeovered and improved. They have in- 
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deed, both national mufick and national poetry, 
and both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or architedlure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other Afiaticks ) to 
have no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarging 
feparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall briefly 
inquire, how far the literature and religious prac- 
tices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition, 
which 1 have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de 
CuiGNEs, on the fubjc£t before us, is nearly 
conne<Sled with that of the Brahmens : he main- 
tains, that the Chineje were emigrants from 
Egypt', and the Egyptians, ox Ethiopians, (for 
they were clearly the fame people) had in- 
dubitably a common origin with the old natives 
of India, as the affinity of their languages, and 
of their inftitutions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the though neither Verfians nor 

Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare au- 
thority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport ; 
and, fince reafon grounded on fads can alone 
decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to de- 
mand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
pliicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refent- 
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blance to the mythological fculptures and paint* 
ings of India, but feem wholly diflimilar to the 
fymbolical fyftem of the Cbinefe, which might 
eafily have been invented (as they aflert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have'been 
contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-caft Hindus, 
who either never knew, or had forgotten, the 
alphabetical chara£lers of their wifer anceftors. 
As to the table and bulls of Isis, they feem to 
be given up as modern forgeries ; but, if they 
were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing 
to the purpofe ; for the letters on the bull ap- 
pear to have been defigned as alphabetical ; and 
the fabricator of them (if they really were fa- 
bricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, 
fmee two or three of them are exaftly the fame 
with thofe on a metal pillar yet Handing in the 
north of India. In Egypt, if we can rely on 
the teftimony of the Greeks, who ftudied no 
language but their own, there were two fets of 
alphabetical charadlers ; the one popular, like 
the various letters ufed in our Indian provinces ; 
and the other facer dotal, like the Devandgar't, 
efpeci»lly that form of it, which we fee in the 
Veda ; befides which they had two forts of facred 
fculpture ; the one fimple, like the figures of 
Buddha and the three Ra'mas ; and the other, 
allegorical, like the images of Gane'sa, or Di- 
vine Wijdom, and Isa'ni', or Nature, with all 
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their emblematical accompaniments ; but the 
real charaSler of the Cbinefe appears wholly 
dillindi from any Egyptian writing, either myf- 
terious or popular ; and, as to the fancy of M. 
'DE Guignes, that the complicated fymbols of 
China were at firft no more than Pbenician mo- 
nograms, let us hope, that he has abandoned fo 
wild a conceit, which he ftarted probably with 
no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and 
learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Cbinefe were originally (like 
our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic- 
tures or outlines of vifible obje£ts, or figurative 
figns for fimple ideas, which they have multiplied 
by the moft ingenious combinations and the 
livelieft metaphors ; but, as the fyflem is peculiar, 
1 believe,to themfelves and the J apanefe fxiwowXd 
be idly oftentatious to enlarge on it at prefent ; 
and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither 
corroborates nor weakens the opinion, which I 
endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly be 
faid of iXxenx fpokai language; for, independently 
of its conftant flueftuation during a feries c^ages, 
it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five 
founds, which other nations articulate, and is 
clipped into monofyllables, even when the ideas 
exprefled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This has arHeu, 
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I fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the people ; 
for, though their common tongue be fo mnfically 
accented as to form a kind of recitative, yet it 
wants thofe grammatical accents, without which 
all human tongues would appear monofyllabick: 
thus Amita, with an accent on the firft fyllable, 
means, in the Sanfcrit language, immeaj'urablc ; 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omilo; 
but, when the religion of Buddha, the fon of 
Ma'ya', was carried hence into Cbina^ the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the 
name of their new God, called him Foj?, the 
fon of Mo-y-e, and divided his epithet Amita 
into three I'yllables 0-mi-to, annexing to them 
certain ideas of their own, and expreffing them 
in writing by three diftiiuft fymbols. W e may 
judge from this inftance, whether a comparifon 
of their fpoken tongue with the dialers of other 
nations can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance, which I have 
given, fupplies me with an argument from ana- 
logy, which I produce as conjedural only, but 
which appears more and more plaufiblc, the 
oftener I confider it. The Buddha of the 
Hindus is unqueftionably the Foe of China], but 
the great progenitor of the Cbincje is alfo named 
by them Fo-hi, where the fecond monofyllable 
fignifies, it feems, a viSlim: now the ancefto; 
of that military tribe, whom the Hindus oall the 
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Chandtavanfa, or Children of the Moon, wa3>. 
According to their Pur anas ot legends, Budha* 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, 
in the fifth degree, defcended a prince named 
Druhya; whom his father Yaya'ti fent in 
e^ile to the eaft of Hindufidn, with this impre- 
cation, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the 
“ Feda'' The name of the banilhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chinefe ; 
and, though I dare not conjecture, that the laft 
fyllable of it has been changed into Yao, I may 
neverthelefs obferve that Yao was tha fifth in 
defcent from Fo-hi, or at lead the fifth mortal 
in the firft imperial dynafty; that all Chinefe 
hiftory before him is confidered by Chinefe them- 
felves as poetical or fabulous ; that his father 
Ti-co, like the Indian king Yaya'ti, was the 
firft prince who married feveral women; and 
that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay 
the Chinefe, in a province of the weft, and held 
his court in the territory of Chin, where the 
rovers, mentioned by the Indian legiflator, are 
fuppofed to have fettled. Another circumftance 
in the parallel is very remarkable : according to 
father De Premare, in his traCb on Chinefe 
mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the Daug}j~ 
ter of Heaven, furnamed Flozver-loving, and, as 
the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, ihe found herfelf on a 
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fudden encircled by a rain-bow foon after which 
(lie became pregnant, and at the end of- t#elve 
years was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, 
who, among other titles, had- that of Su'r, or 
Star of the Tear^ Now in the mythological 
fyllem of the Hindus, the nymph Ro'hini', who 
prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite miftrefs of So ma, or the Moon, among 
whofe numerous epithets we find Cumiidandyacaf 
or Delighting in a fpecies of xvaterfiower, that 
bloflbms at night ; and their offspring was 
Bud HA, regent of a planet, and called alfo, from 
the names of his parents, Rauhineya of 
Saumya: it is true, that the learned miflionary 
explains the word Su'i by Jupiter •, but an exai3; 
refemblance between two fuch fables could not 
have been expected ; and it is fufficient for my 
purpofe, that they feem to have a fatoUy likenels. 
The God Budha, fay the Indians, married Ida , 
whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge ; now, although I can- 
not infift with confidence, that the rain-bow in 
the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick narrative 
of the flood, nor build any folid argument on 
the divine perfonage Niu-va, of whofe cha- 
rafter, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of 
China fpeak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelcfs, 
aflTure you, after full inquiry and confideration, 
that the Chinefe, like the Hindus^ beHievc this 
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earth to nave Deen wholly covered with water, 
which, iti works of undifputed authenticity, they 
defcribe as flowing abundantly, then Jubflding, 
and feparating the high£r from the lower age of 
martkind; that the divijion of time, from which 
their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded the 
appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, 
but that the great inundation in the reign of 
Yao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or, if it contain any allufion to the flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by the 
Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China, 
in the firft century of our era, mu ft lead us to 
fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of re- 
ftraining the great body of the people from thofe 
offences againft confcience and virtue, which the 
civil power could not reach ; and it is hardly 
poflTible that, without fuch reftrictions, any go- 
vernment could long have fubfifted with felicity; 
for no government can long fubfift without 
equal juftice, and juftice cannot be adminiftered 
without the fan<ft;ions of religion. Of the re- 
ligious opinions, entertained by Confucius and 
his followers, we may glean a general notion 
from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
Couple^t; they profeflfed a firm belief in the 
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fupreme God, and gave a demonftratiori of hii 
being and of "his providence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfediion of the celeftial bodies, and 
the wonderful order of nature in the whole fa- 
brick of the vifible world. From this belief 
they deduced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the 
philofopher fums up in a few words at the clofe 
of the Lun-yii: “ He,” fays Confucius, “ who 
“ lhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
“ Heaven governs the univerfe, who fhall in all 
“ things chufc moderation, who fhall perfedtly 
“ know his own fpccies, and fo adl among them, 
“ that his life and manners may conform to his 
“ knowledge of God and man, may be truly 
“ faid to difeharge all the duties of a fage, and 
“ to be far exalted above the common herd of 
“ the human race.” But fuch a religion and 
fuch morality could never have been general j 
and we find, that the people of Cbhia had an an- 
cient fyftem of ceremonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofophers ap- 
pear to have encouraged, and which has an ap- 
parent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft In- 
dian worfhip ; they believed in the agency of 
genii or tutelary fpirits, prefiding over the ftars 
and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and 
towns, over all the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckoned five) and particularly 

VOL. I. N 
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over jire, the moft brilliant of them : to thofe 
deities they offered vidlims on high places ; and 
the following paffage from the Sbi-cin, or Book 
oj Odes, is very much in the ftyle of the Brab- 
mans : “ Even they, who perform a facrifice with 
“ due reverence, cannot perfectly affure them- 
“ felves, that the divine fpirits accept their ob- 
“ lations j and far Icfs can they, who adore the 
“ Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly per- 
“ ccive their facred illapfes.” Thefe are im- 
perfect traces indeed, but they are traces, of an 
affinity between the religion of Menu and that 
of the Chinas, whom he names among the apof- 
tates from it: M. Le Gentil obferved, he fays, 
a ftrong refemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinejc and the Srdddba of the Hindus: 
and M, Bailly, after a learned inveftigation, 
concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfurd 
“ ftories of the Cbinefc fabulifts contain a rem- 
“ nant of ancient Indian hiftoiy, with a faint 
“ fkctch of the firft Hindu ages.” As the Baudd- 
has, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be 
imagined, that they carried into Cbhui many 
ceremonies praCfifed in their own country; 
but the Bauddbas pofitively forbad the immo- 
lation of cattle ; yet we know, that various ani- 
mals, even bulls and men, were anciently fa- 
crificed by the Cbinefe ; befides which we dif- 
cover many (Ingular marks of relation between 
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them and the old Hindus : as in the remarkable 
period of four hundred and thirty tzvo thou/andf 
and the cycle of fixty, years ; in the prediledkion 
for the myftical number nine ; in many fimilar 
fafts and great feftivals, efpecially at the folftices 
and equinoxes ; in the juft-mentioned obfequies 
confifting of rice and fruitS’ offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left fuch offerings Ihould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objedls, which the Indians carried fo far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brahmen 
to trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport life, ab- 
folutely forbids “ his trafficking in any fort of 
“ red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made 
“ of woven bark.” All the circumftances, which 
have been mentioned under the two heads of 
literature and religion, feem colledtively to prove 
(as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) that the 
Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame 
people, but having been feparated near four 
thoufand years, have retained few ftrong features 
of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the 
Hindus have preferved their old language and 
ritual, while the Chinefe very foon loft both, and 
the Hindus have conftanlly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe, by a mixture of 
Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifhment, have at length formed a race 

N 2 
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diftindt in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 

A fimilar diverfity has arlfen, I believe, from 
fimilar caufcs, between the people of China and 
yapan ; on the fecond of which nations we have 
now, or foon fhall have, as corredt and as ample 
inftrudtion as can poflibly be obtained without 
a perfedt acquaintance with the Chinefe charac- 
ters. KiE MP PER has taken from M. Titsingh 
the honour of being the firft, and he from 
Kii'.MPFER that of being the only, Europeafi, 
who, by a long refidcnce in yapan^ and a fami- 
liar intcrcourfe with the principal natives of it, 
has been able to colledt authentick materials for 
the natural and civil hiftory of a country fechided, 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own ifland, 
jiwn I be rcjl of the xvorld : the works of thofe 
illidlrious travellers will confirm and embellifli 
each other; and, when M. Titsingh fliall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe^ to which 
a part of his leifure in yava will be devoted, his 
precious colledlion of books in that language, on 
the laws and revolutions, the natural produdlions, 
the arts, manufadlures and fciences of 'Japan, 
will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of 
new and important information. Both he and 
his pi'edeceflbr aflert with confidence, and, I 
doubt not, with truth, that the yapanefe v oi Id 
refent, as an infult on their dignity, the bare 
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fuggeftion of their defcent from the Chinef:^ 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater confequence, in mi- 
litary fpirit ; but they do not, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the 
fame ancient ftem with the people of China ; 
and, were that fa<fi ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible ar- 
gument, if the preceding part of this difeourfe, 
on the origin of the Chinej'cy be thought to con- 
tain juft reafonlng. In the firll place, it feeins 
inconceivable, that the yapant’ft’, who never 
appear to have been comjucrors or conquered, 
fliould have adopted the whole fyllem of Cbincfi' 
literature with all its inconveniences and intri- 
cacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fub- 
fifted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race, who peo- 
pled yapan in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, and, about fix hundred 
years afterwards, eftablifticd their monarchy, had 
not carried with them tlie letters and learning, 
which they and the Chinefe had poirclfed in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
yapan from the earlieft ages; and among the 
idols worftripped, according to Kti^mpI'ER, in 
that country, before the innovations of Sa c y A or 
jByoDHA, whom the Japanefe alfo call Amioa, 
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we find many of thofe, which we fee every day 
in the temples of Bengal ; particularly the god- 
defs with many arms, reprefenting the powers 
of Nature, in Egypt named Isis and here Isa'ni' 
or Is I , whofe image, as it is exhibited by the 
German traveller, all the Brahmans, to whom I 
fhowed it, immediately recognized with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and enthufiafm. It is very true, 
that the Chinefe differ widely from the natives 
of Japan in their vernacular dialeds, in external 
manners, and perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental faculties ; but as wide a difference is ob- 
fervable among all the nations of the Gothick fa- 
mily ; and we might account even for a greater 
diffimilarity, by confidering the number of ages, 
during which the feveral fwarms have been fe- 
parated from the great Indian hive, to which 
they primarily belonged. The modern JapaneJe 
gave K.JEMPFER the idea of polifhed Tartars; 
and it is reafonable to believe, that the people of 
Japan, who were originally Hindus of the mar- 
tial dais and advanced farther eaftward than the 
ChinaSy have, like them, infenfibly changed their 
features and charaders by intermarriages with 
various Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loofely fcattered over their ifles, or who after- 
wards fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhown in five difeourfes, that the 
Jrabs and Tartars were originally diftind races. 
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while the Hindus, Chinefe, and Japanefe pro- 
ceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all 
the three ftems may be traced to Iran, as to a 
common centre, from which it is highly proba- 
ble, that they diverged in various diredlions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the AJiatick nations ; but the 
queftions, which I undertook to difcufs, are not 
yet ripe for a ftri£t analytical argument ; and it 
will firft be necelTary to examine with fcrupulous 
attention all the detached or infulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Perjia, and China, or are in- 
terfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated 
parts of thofe extenfive regions. To this exa- 
mination I lhall, at our next annual meeting, 
allot an entire difeourfe ; and if, after all our in- 
quiries, no more than three primitive races can 
be found, it will be a lubl'equent confideration, 
whether thole three ftocks had one common 
root, and, if they had, by what means that root 
was preferved amid the violent Ihocks, which 
our whole globe appears evidently to have fuf- 
tained. 
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have taken a general view, at our five laft 
annual meetings, of as many celebrated nations, 
whom we have proved, as fiir as tlic fubjedl ad- 
mits of proof, to have defeended from three 
primitive flocks, wliich we call for the prefent 
lntlia?if Arabian^ Tartarian ; and we have near- 
ly travelled over all ^fuiy if not with a perfect 
coincidence of fentiment, at leaft, with as much 
unanimity, as can be naturally expedted in a 
large body of men, each of whom rniifl afiert it 
as his right, and confider it as his duty, to de- 
cide on all points for himfelf, and never to de- 
cide on obfeure points without the beft evidence, 
that can poflibly be adduced : our travels will 
this day be concluded, but our hiftorical re- 
fearches would have been left incomplete, if we 
had paiTed without attention over the numerous 
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races of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed 
on the limits of Arabia, Pcrjia, India, China, 
and Tartary ; over the wild tribes I’eficling in the 
mountainous parts of thofe cxtcnfive regions; 
and the more civilized Inhabitants of the illands 
annexed by geographers to their Afiatick divifion 
of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idumc near 
the gulf of Elanilis, and, having encircled AJia, 
with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fub- 
je£l: may require, let us return to the point, from 
which we began ; endeavouring, If wc are abk', 
to find a nation, who may clearly be Ihown, by 
juft reafoning from their language, religion, and 
manners, to be neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tar- 
tars, pure or mixed ; but always I'emembcring, 
that any finall family detaehed in an early age 
from their parent ftock, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond objedts of the firft ncceflity, 
and confcquently with few words, and fixing 
their abode on a range of mountains, in an 
iftand, or even in a wide region before unin- 
habited, might in four or five centuries people 
their new eountry, and would neccfl'arily form 
a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom 
Qr Idiane, and Erylbra or Pbocnice, had ori- 
ginally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
•jvere derived from words demoting a red colour j 
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but, whatever be their derivation, it feems in- 
dubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Median^ whom the oldeft 
and beft Greek authors call Erythreans ; who 
were very diilin£t from the Arabs ; and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, 
we may fafely refer to the Indian ftem. M. 
D’Herbelot ihientions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe 
Idiimeans had migrated from the northern fhores 
of the Erythrean fea, and failed acrofs the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by 
Chronologers for the paflage ofEvANDER with 
his Arcadians into Italy, and that both Greeks 
and Romans were the progeny of thofe emi- 
grants. It is not on vague and fufpeited tradi- 
tions, that we mull build our belief of fuch 
events; but Newtox, who advanced nothing 
in fcience without demonftration, and nothing 
in hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought 
conclufive, aflerts from authorities, which he had 
carefully examined, that the Idumeafi voyagers 
carried with them both arts and fciences, 
“ among which were their aftronomy, naviga- 
tion, and letters ; for in Idume, fays he, they 
had letters, and names for conftellations, before 
the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, 
indeed, or the author of the book, which takes 
its name from him, was of the Arabian flock, 
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as the language of that fublime work inconteft- 
ably proves ; but the invention and propaga- 
tion of letters and aftronoiny are by all fo juftly 
afcribed to the Indian family, that, if Strabo 
and Herodotus were not grofsly deceived, the 
adventurous Idumeans, who firft gave names to 
the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in {hips of 
their own conftru<flion, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race : in all events, there is 
no ground for believing them of a. fourth diftindt 
lineage ; and we need fay no more of them, till 
we meet them again, on our return, under the 
name of Vhenicians. 

As we pafs down the formidable fea, which 
rolls over its coral bed between the coaft of the 
Arabs, or thofe, who fpeak the pure language of 
Ismail, and that of the AJams, or thofe, who 
mutter it barbaroujly, we find no certain traces, 
on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were 
not originally Arabs of the genuine or mixed 
breed : anciently, perhaps, there were Troglo^ 
dytes in part of the peninfiila, but they feeni to 
have been long fupplanted by the Nomades, or 
wandering herdfmen ; and who thofe Troglodytes 
were, we (hall fee very clearly, if we deviate a 
few moments from our intended path, and make 
a fhort excurfion into countries very lately ex- 
plored on the Weftern, or African, fide of the 
Red Sea, 
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That the written Abyjfmian language, which 
we call Elhiopick, is a dialed!; of old Chaldean, 
and a fifter of Arahick and Hebrew, we know 
with certainty, not only from the great multitude 
of identical words, but (which is a far ftronger 
proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrangement 
of the feveral idioms; we know at the fame time, 
that it is written, like all the Indian charadters, 
from the left hand to the right, and that the 
vowels are annexed, as in Devandgari, to the 
confonants ; with which they form a fyllabick 
fyftem extremely clear and convenient, but dif- 
pofed in a Icfs artificial order than the fyftem of 
letters 40w exhibited in the San/erit grammars ; 
whence it mayjuftly be inferred, that the order 
contrived by Pan ini or his difcijilcs is com- 
paratively modern ; and 1 have no doubt, from 
a curfory examination of many old inferiptions 
on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of India, that the 
Hdgari and Ethiopianietters had at firft a limilar 
form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyjjinians of the Arabian ftock, having no fym- 
bols of their own to reprefent articulate founds, 
borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom the 
Greeks call Troglodytes, from their primeval ha- 
bitations in natural caverns, or in mountains ex- 
cavated by their own labour: they w'^ere probably 
^he firll inhabitants of Africa, where they be- 
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came in time the builders of magnificent cities, 
the founders of feminaries for the advancement 
of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if 
they were not rather the importers) of fymbolical 
charaders. I believe on the whole, that the 
Etbiops of Meroe were the fame people with the 
firfl Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be fhown, with the original Hindus. To 
the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe 
travels are to my tafie uniformly agreeable and 
fatisfaftory, though he thinks very differently 
from me on the language and genius of the 
/Irabs, we are indebted for more important, and, 
I believe, more accurate, information concerning 
the nations eftablifhed near the Nile from its 
fountains to its mouths, than all Europe united 
could before have fupplied ; but, fince he has 
not been at the pains to compare the feven lan- 
guages, of which he has exhibited a fpccimcn, 
and fince I have not leifurc to make the com- 
parifon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on 
his authority, that the dialeds of the Gafois and 
the Gallas, the ylgows of both races, and the 
Falajhas, who 'muft originally have uied a Chal- 
dean idiom, were never preferved in writing, 
and the Ambarick only in modern times : they 
muft, therefore, have been for ages in fluduation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclufion 
as to the origin of the feveral tribes, who an- 
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ciently fpoke them. It is very remarkable, as 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bryant have proved, 
that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians 
both to the fouthern nations of Africk and to* 
the people, among we now live ; nor is it lefs 
obfervable, that, according to Ephor us quoted 
by Strabo, they called all the fouthern nations 
in the world Ethiopians, thus ufing Indian and 
Etbiop as convertibre terms : but we muft leave 
the gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who feem to have 
profeflcd the dodlrines of Buddha, and enter 
the great Indian ocean, of which their AJiatick 
and African brethren were probably the firft 
navigators. 

On the iflands near Yemen we have little to 
remark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly 
by Mohammedans, and afford no marks of dif- 
crimination, with which I am acquainted, either 
in language or manners ; but I cannot bid fare- 
wel to the coaft of Arabia, without affuring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of Ommdn, and the 
Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, were for- 
merly fettled there, I have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden to Maf~ 
kat, of any nation, who were not either Arabs 
or Abyjfmian invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are fome 
iflands, which, from their infi^j^nificance in our 
prefent inquiry, may here be negleded j and, as 
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to the CurdSy or other independent races, who 
inhabit the branches of Taurus or the banks of 
Euphrates and Tigris^ they have, I believe, no 
written language, nor any certain njernorials of 
their origin : it has, indeed, been aflerted by 
travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydrbecr 
yet fpeak the Chaldaick of our feripture; and 
the rambling Turemdns have retained, I imagine, 
fome traces of their Tartarian idioms ; but, fince 
no veftige appears, from the gulf of Perjia to 
the rivers Cur and Jras, of any people diftin£t 
from the Arabs, Perjians, or Tartars^ we may 
conclude, that no fuch people exifts in the Ira- 
nian mountains, and return to thofe, which fe- 
parate Iran from India. The principal in- 
habitants of the mountains, called Parfiriy where 
they run towards the weft, Parvetiy from ft 
known Sanferit word, where they turn in an 
eaftern direftion, and Pampamifus, where they 
join hnaus in the north, were anciently dif- 
tinguiflied among the Brahmans by the name 
of Deradas, but feem to have been deftroyed or 
expelled by the numerous tribes of Afghans or 
Patans, among whom are the Balojas, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftridt ; and there 
is very folid ground for believing, that the Af- 
ghans defeended from the yews ; becaufe they 
fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular 
origin, which in general they feduloully conceal. 
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and which other Mujelmans pofitively, aflert; 
becaufe Hazaret, which appears to be the 
reth of Esdras, Is one of their territories ; and; 
principally, becaufe their language is evidently 
a dialedl of the fcriptural Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Sindhic and the 
country named from it ; near its mouths we find 
a diftrid, called by Nearciius, in his journal, 
Sangada ; which M. D’Anville juftly fup- 
pofes to be the feat of the Sanganians, a bar- 
barous and piratical nation mentioned by modern 
travellers, and well known at prcfent by our 
countrymen in the well of India. Mr. Malet, 
now refident at Pima on the part of the Britijh 
government, procured at my reqnefl: the San- 
ganian letters, which are a fort of Ndgari, and 
afpccimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian dialeds, from the 
Sanjcril ; nor can 1 doubt, from the deferiptions, 
which I have received, of their perfons and 
manners, that they arc Pnnu’raSy as the Brdb- 
7 nanscsL\\ them, or outcaft Hindus, immemorially 
feparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, that the fmgular people, called Egyptuins, 
and, by corruption, Gypjies, palled the Mediter- 
ranean immediately from Egypt ; and their mot- 
ley language, of which Mr. Grei.lmann ex- 
hibits a copious vocabulary, contains fo many 
Sanjerit words, that their Indian origin can 
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hardly be doubted : the authenticity of that vo- 
cabulary feems eftablilhed by a multitude of 
Gypjy words, as angdr^ charcoal, cdjbtb, wood, 
pdr^ a bank, bhii^ earth, and a hundred, more, 
for which the colletflor of them could find no 
parallel in the vulgar diale£t of Hindujldii, 
though we know them to be pure Sanfcrit 
fcarce changed in a Angle letter. A very in- 
genious friend, to whom this I'emarkable fadl 
was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 
words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
and that the Gypjics were Troglodytes from the 
rocks near Tbchcs, where a race of banditti flill 
refemblc them in their habits and features ; but, 
as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an 
affinity between the popular dialects of old Egypt 
and India, it feems more probable, that the 
Gypjies, whom the Italians call Zingaros, and 
'/Anganos, were no other than ZJnganians, as 
M. D’Anvillk alfo writes the word, who 
might, in fome piratical expedition, have landed 
on the coaft of Arabia or AJrica, whence they 
might have rambled to Egypt, and at length 
have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To 
the kindnefs of Mr. Malkt I am alfo indebted 
for an account of the Boras ; a remarkable race 
of men Inhabiting chiefly the cities of >Gujardt, 
who, though Mufehnans in religion, arc yews 
in features, genius, and manners ; they form in 
VOL. I. o 
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all places a diftinft fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargaining, for mi- 
nute thrift, and conftant attention to lucre, but 
profefs total ignorance of their own origin ; 
though it feems probable, that they came firft 
with their brethren the Afghans to the borders 
of India, where they learned in time to prefer a 
gainful and fecure occupation in populous towms 
to perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains. As to the Moglas, in the weftern 
parts of the Indian empire, I have feen their 
books in Arabick, and am perfuaded, that, like 
the people called Malays, they defcendcd from 
Arabian traders and mariners after the age of 
Muhammed. 

On the continent of India, between the river 
Vipdfa, or Hyphafis, to the weft, the mountains 
of Tripura and Qnnarupa to the eaft, and Hima- 
laya to the north, we find many races of wild 
people with more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, 
which induced their anceftors to fscede from the 
civilized inhabitants of the plains and valleys ; 
in the moft ancient SanJ'crit books they are 
called Sacas, Cirdtas, Colas, Pidindas, Barbaras, 
and are all known to Europeans, though not 
all by their true names ; but many Hindu pil- 
grims, who have travelled through their haunts, 
have fully deferibed them to me j and I have 
found realbns for believing, that they fprang 
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from the old Indian ftem, though fome of 
them were foon intermixed with the firft ram- 
blers from TarUny, whofe language feems tO 
have been the bafis of that now fpoken by 
the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and 
haften to thofe, which lie to the fouth-eaft of 
Sihhiy or Taprolume-, for Sildn itfelf, aswe know 
from the languages, letters, religion, and old 
monuments of its various inhabitantSj was peo- 
pled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, 
and formerly, perhaps, extended much farther 
to the weft and to the fouth, fo as to include 
Lancd, or the equinodial point of the Indian 
aftronomers ; nor can we reafonably doubt, that 
the fame enterprifmg family planted colonies in 
the other illes of the fame ocean from the M<f- 
layadwipas, which take their name from the 
mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, or Mal- 
licds, and probably far beyond them. Captain 
Forrest alfured me, that he found the ifle of 
Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems of 
India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who wmrfliip- 
ped the fame idols, which he had feen in this 
province ; and that of Madbund muft have been 
fo denominated, like the well known territory 
in the weftern peninfula, by a nation, who un- 
derftood Sanjerit. We need not be furprized, 
that M. D’Anville w'as unable to aflign a rca- 
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fon, why the JabadioH, or Tavadwipa, of Pto- 
lemy was rendered in the old Latin verfion the 
ifle of' Barley ; but we muft admire the inqui- 
fitive fpirit and patient labour of the Greeks and 
Romans, whom nothing obfervable feems to 
haVe efcaped : Tava means barley in Sanfcrit ; 
and, though that word, or its regular derivative, 
be now applied folely to Java, yet .the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons 
for believing, that the ancients applied it to Su~ 
matra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans, 
it is clearly an Indian word, implying abundance 
or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the bell in- 
formed of our Pandits, know it by any fuch ap- 
pellation; cfpecially as it Hill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India: from 
the very accurate and intcrcfling account of it 
by a learned and ingenious member of our own 
body, we difeoA'er, without any recourfe to ety- 
mological conjefture, that multitudes of pure 
Sanfcrit words occur in the principal dialeds of 
the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, tv\ o 
pofitive rules concerning fureties and inter eft ap- 
pear to be taken word for word from the Indian 
legillators Naked ami Ha rita ; and, what is 
yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, 
ufed by the people of Rejang and Lampun, has 
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the fame artificial order with the Divanagar't ; 
but in every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe 
it is never found in the languages of thofe 
iflanders. If Mr. Marsden has proved (as he 
firmly believes, and as we, from our knowledge 
of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that clear 
veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible 
in all the infular dialedts of the fouthern feas 
from Madagafcar to the Philippines and even to 
the remoteft iflands lately difcovered, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Su- 
7natra, that the parent of them all was no other 
than the Sanfcrit', and with this obfervationj 
having nothing of confequencc to add on the 
Chinefe ifles or on thofe of Japan, 1 leave the 
fartheft eaflern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries, now under the government of 
China, between the northern limits of India, 
and the extenlive domain of thofe 'I'artars, who 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Pdtyid or Tibet were Hin- 
dus, who engrafted the herefies of Buddha on 
their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long had re- 
fided among them ; and whofe difquifitions on 
their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worfhip, are inferted by Giorgi in his curious 
but prolix compilation, which I have had the 
patience to read from the firft to the laft of nine 
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hundred rugged pages : their characters are ap- 
parently Indian, but their language has now the 
difadvantage of being written with more letters 
than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was 
anciently Sanfcrit and polyfyllabick, it feems at 
prefent, from the influence of Cbinefe manners, 
to confift of monofyllables, to form which, with 
feme regard to grammatical derivation, it has 
become neceflary to fupprefs in common dil- 
COurfc many letters, which we fee in their books ; 
and thus we are enabled to trace in their writing 
a number of Sanfcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their fpoken dialeCtare quite undiftinguifhable. 
The two engravings in Giorgi’s book, from 
{ketches by a Tihetian painter, exhibit a fyftem 
of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a com- 
plete explanation of them would have done the 
learned author more credit than his fanciful ety- 
mologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, 
as they freely confefs, before their converfion to 
the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpeCt, 
that the natives of Eigbur, Tancut, and Kbatd, 
who had fyftems of letters and are even faid to 
have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Tar- 
tarian, but of the Indian, family ; and I apply 
the fame remark to the nation, whom we call 
Barnuii, but who are known to the Pandits by 
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the name of Brabmachinas, and feem to have 
been the Brachtmni of Ptolemy: they were 
probably rambling Hindus^ who, dcfcending from 
the northern parts of the eal^ern peninfyla, car^ 
ried with them the letters now ufed in Jva* 
which are no more than a round Ndgar'f derived 
from the fquare charadlers, in which the PdUy or 
facred language of Buddha’s priefts in that 
country, was anciently written ; a language, by 
the way, very nearly allied to the Sanfcrit^ if we 
can depend on the teftimony of M. De la 
L ou BE RE ; who, though always an acute ob- 
ferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of fa£ts, 
is charged byCARPANius with having miftaken 
rhc Burma for the Pali letters ; and when, on 
his authority, I fpoke of the Bali writing to ^ 
young chief of Aracan, who read with facility 
the books of the Barmas, he corre(ffed me with 
politenefs, and allured me, that the Pali lan- 
guage was written by the priefts in a much 
older chara£ter. 

Let us now return eaftward to the fartheft 
Afiatick dominions of Rujfta, and, rounding 
them on the northeaft, pafs dire£lly to the Hy- 
perboreans; who, from all that can be learne4 
pf their old religion and manners, appear like 
the Majfagetay and fome other nations pfu^ly 
ponftdered as TariarSy to have been really of the 
Gotbifky that is pf the Hin4u, race j for | con- 
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fidently aflume, tliat the Goths and the Hindus 
had originally the fame language, gave the fame 
appellations to the ftars and planets, adored the 
fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
facrifices, and profefled the fame notions of re- 
wards and punilhments after death. I would 
not infill with M. Bailly, that the people of 
Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have 
the word Jhip in their language ; while the reft 
of it appears wholly diftin£l from any of the 
Gothick idioms : the publifhers of the Lord’s 
Prayer in many languages reprefent the FimiiJJo 
and Lapponiati as nearly alike, and the Hun- 
garian as totally different from them; but this 
mull be an errour, if it be true, that a RuJJiati 
author has lately traced the Hungarian from its 
primitive feat between the Cafpian and the 
Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf; and, lince the 
Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may con- 
clude, that all the northern languages, except 
the Gothick, had a Tartarian origin, like that 
iihiverfally aferibed to the various branches of 
Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, be- 
caufe I could not hear of any original compofi- 
tions in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am 
convinced, from the beft information procurable 
in Bengal, that its bafis was ancient Perjian of 
the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and that 
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it has been gradually changq^' fince the time, 
when Armenia ceafed to be a province of Irin : 
the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern ; and, though the 
learned editor of the trail byCARPANius on 
the literature of Ava^ compares them with the 
Pali charailers, yet, if they be not, as I ihould 
rather imagine, derived from the Pablaviy they 
are probably an invention of Ibme learned Ar^ 
menian in the middle of the fifth century. Mo- 
ses of Khoren, than whom no man was more 
able to elucidate the fubjeil, has inferted in his 
hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia, from which we might colledl fome 
curious information, if the prefent occafion re- 
quired it ; but to all the races of men, who in- 
habit the branches of Caucafus and the northern 
limits of Irdji, I apply the remark, before an- 
nounced generally, that ferocious and hardy 
tribes, who retire for the fake of liberty -to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a fe- 
parate language by agreeing on new words to 
exprefs new ideas ; provided that the language, 
which they carried with them, was not fixed by 
writing and fufficiently copious. The Armenian 
damfels are faid by Strabo to have facrificed in 
the temple of the goddefs Anaitis, whom we 
know, from other authorities, to be the Na hi'd, 
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or Venus, of the old Perjians \ and it is for 
many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole em- 
pire of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and 
among the iflands, of we come again to 
the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and the prin- 
cipal nations of antiquity, who firft demand our 
attention, are the Greeks and Phrygians^ who, 
though differing fomcwhat in manners, and per- 
haps in dialed, had an apparent affinity in re- 
ligion as well as in language : the Dorian, Ionian, 
and Eolian families having emigrated from 
Europe, to which it is univerfally agreed that 
they firft pafled from Egypt, I can add nothing 
to what has been advanced concerning them in 
former difeourfes ; and, no written monuments 
of old Phrygia being extant, I fhall only obferve, 
on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand 
objed of myfterious w’orfhip in that country 
was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature per- 
fonified, as we fee her among the Indians in a 
thoufand forms and under a thouiand names. 
She was called in the Phrygian dialed Ma', 
and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a 
drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on 
her head: her myfteries (which feem to be 
alluded to in the Mojaick law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in thefe provinces. 
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where (he is named, in one of her charafters, 
Ma', is adored, in all of them, as the great 
Mother, is figured fitting on a lion, and appears 
in fome of her temples with a diadem or mitre 
of turrets : a drum is called dindima both in 
Sanfcrit and Phrygian ; and the title of Dindy- 
mene feems rather derived from that word, than 
from the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
Ephefns was manifeftly the fame goddefs in the 
character of productive Nature; and the As- 
TARTE of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom 
we now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in 
another form : I may on the whole afllire you, 
that the learned works of Sei.den and Jab- 
LONSKi, on the Gods of Syria and Egypty would 
receive more illufiration from the little Sanfcrit 
book, entitled Chandiy than from all thefragments 
of oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the 
whole compafs of Greciany Roman, and Hebrezu 
literature. We are told, that the Pbenicians, 
like the Hindus, adored the Sun, and aflerted 
water to be the firft of created things ; nor can 
we doubt, that Syria, Samaria, and Phcnice, or 
the long ftrip of land on the Ihore of the Me- 
diterranean, were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards inhabit- 
ed by that race, which for the prefent wc call 
Arabian : in all three the oldcft religion was the 
jiffyrian, as it is called by Sei.dkn, and the 
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Samaritan letters appear to have been the fame 
at firft with thofe of Pbenice ; but the Syriack 
language, of which ample remains are preferred, 
and the Punick, of which we have a clear fpe- 
cimen in Plautus and on monuments lately 
brought to light, were indifputably of a CbaU 
daicky or Arabic k, origin. 

The feat of the firft Pbenicians having extend- 
ed to IdumCy with which wc began, we have now 
completed the circuit of Ajia ; but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordini'ry people, 
who cfcaped the attention, as Bahrow obfcrves 
more than once, of the diligent and inquifitive 
Herodotus : I mean the people of yudea^ 
whofe language demonftrates their affinity with 
the Arabs, but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are vvoiiderfu!!y diftinguiffied from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the 
fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbu- 
|ent j and deferibes them as furioully zealous in 
fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cably hoftile to other nations ; yet, with all the 
fottiffi per\'erfenefs, the ftupid arrogance, and 
the brutal atrocity of their character, they had 
the peculiar merit, among all races of men under 
heaven, of preferving a rational and pure fyftem 
of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfeene rites, and a dark labyrinth 
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of errours produced by ignorance and fupportcd 
by interefted fraud. Theological inquiries are 
no part of my prefent fubje£l ; but I cannot 
refrain from adding, that the colledion of trads, 
which we call from their excellence the Scrip- 
tures, contain, independently of a divine origin, 
more true fublimity, more exquifitc beauty, 
purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer drains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected within the fame compafs 
from all other books, that were ever compofed 
in any age or in any idiom. Tlie two parts, of 
which the Scriptures confift, are connedled by a 
chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ftores of Grccuvt, Indiun, Perfian, or 
even Arabian, learning : the antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts ; and the unftrain- 
ed application of them to events long fubfequent 
to their publication is a folid ground of belief, 
that they were genuine predidlions, and con- 
fequently infpired ; but, if any thing be the 
abfolute exclufive property of each individual, 
it is his belief ; and, I hope, I Ihould be one of 
the laft men living, who could harbour a thought 
of obtruding my own belief on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to alTume, what, I truft, 
will be readily conceded, that the firft Hebrew 
hidorian mud be entitled, merely as fuch, to aa 
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equal degree of credit, in his account of all civil 
tranlacfiions, with any other hiftorian of an- 
tiquity ; how far that moft ancient writer con- 
firms the refult of our inquiries into the ge- 
nealogy of nations, I propofe to (how at our 
next anniverfary meeting ; when, after an ap- 
proach to demcnftration, in the ftrift method of 
the old analyfis, I fhall refiime the whole argu- 
ment concifely and fynthetically ; and Arall then 
have condenfed in fevcn difcourfes a mafs of 
evidence, which, if brevity had not been my 
object, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble than that of 
holding the pen ; but (to borrow a turn of ex- 
prelTion from one of our poets) “ for what I 
“ have produced, I claim only your indulgence ; 
‘‘ it is for what I have fupprelTed, that I am 
‘‘ entitled to your thanks.” 
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THE ORIGIN AND FAMILIES OF NATIONS. 

DEMVKRED 23 FEBRUARY, 1792, 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 


<r 

You have attended, gentlemen, with fo much 
indulgence to my difcourfes on the five jifiatick 
nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed 
along their fcveral borders or interfperfed over 
their mountains, that I cannot but flatter myfelf 
with an aflTurance of being heard with equal at- 
tention, while I trace to one centre the three 
great families, from which thofe nations appear 
to have proceeded, and then hazard a few con- 
jectures on the different courfes, which they 
may be fuppofed to have taken toward the 
countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

Let us begin with a Ihort review of the pro- 
pofitions, to which we have gradually been led, 
and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable : that the fibcft race of 
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Terjians and Indians^ to whom we may add the 
Homans and Greeks ^ the Goths, and the old 
Egyptians or Etbiops, originally /poke the fame 
language and profefled the fame popular faith, is 
capable, in my humble opinion, of inconteftable 
proof ; that the Jews and Arabs, the AJfyrians, 
or fecond Perjian race, the people who fpoke 
Syriack, and a numerous tribe of Abyjjitiians, 
ufed one primitive dialed wholly diftindl from 
the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, undif- 
puted, and, I am fure, indifpm[jible ; but that 
the fettlers in China and Japan had a common 
origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly 
probable ; and, that all the Tartars, as they are 
inaccurately called, were primarily of a third fe- 
parate branch, totally dift'ering from the two 
others in language, manners, and features, may 
indeed be plau/ibly conjedlured, but cannot, for 
the reafons alledged in a former effay, be per- 
fpicuoiifly fhown, and for the prefent therefore 
muft be merely a/Tumed. Could thefe fa£ts be 
verified by the beft attainable evidence, it would 
not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
W'as peopled by a variety of /hoots from the In- 
dian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch 
intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm 
of Linnjeus, that “ in the beginning God 
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** created one pair only of every living fpecies, 
which has a diverfity of fex j” but, fiiice that 
incomparable naturalill argues principally from 
the wonderful dilFufion of vegetables, and. from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has 
been continually fubfiding, I venture to produce 
a fhorter and clofer argument in fupport of his 
do<^rine. That Nature^ of which fimplicity ap- 
pears a diftloguifliing attribute, does nothing m 
vain., is a maxim in philofophy ; and againft 
thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot dilpute ; 
but it is vain and fupcrfluous to do by many 
means xvbat may be done by fexver, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature 
from the fchools of philofophers : tve mnjl not, 
therefore, fays our great Newton, admit more 
faufes of natui'al things, than thofe, which are true, 
and fufficiently account for natural phenomena', 
but it is true, that one pair at leajt of every 
living fpecies mull at firft have been created ; 
and that one human pair was fufficient for the 
population of our globe in a period of no con- 
fiderable length (on the very moderate fup» 
pofition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, 
that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is 
evident from the rapid increafe of numbers in 
geometrical progrefllon, fo well known to thofe; 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a ferics 
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of as many terms, as they fuppofe generations of 
men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature pro- 
claims its divine author) created but one pair of 
our fpecies ; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devaftations, which hiftory has 
recorded, of water and fire, wars, famine, and 
peftilence, this earth would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the hu- 
man race then be, as we may confidently alTume, 
of one natural fpecies, they muft all have pro- 
ceeded from one pair j and if perfed juftice be^ 
as it is moll indubitably, an eflential attribute of 
GOD, that pair muft have been gifted with fuf- 
ficient wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, 
as far as their nature admitted, happy, but in- 
trufted with freedom of will to be vicious and 
confequently degraded : whatever might be their 
option, they muft people in time the region 
where they firft were eftablifhed, and their nu- 
merous defeendants muft neceflarily feek new 
countries, as inclination might prompt, or ac- 
cident lead, them they would of coarfe migrate 
in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common pro- 
genitor, would form new dialcds to convey new 
ideas, both fimple and complex ; natural affec- 
tion would unite them at firft, and a fenfe of re- 
ciprocal utility, the great and only cement of 
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focial union in the abfence of publick honour, 
and juftice, for which in evil times it is a general 
fubftitute, would combine them at length in com- 
munities more or lefs regular; laws would be 
propofed by a part of each community, but en- 
abled by the whole ; and governments would be 
varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of 
the governed, according to their own virtue and 
wifdom, or depravity and folly ; fo that, in lefs 
than three thoufand years, the world would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may ac- 
tually obferve on it in the age of the great yfm- 
bian impoftor. 

On that part of it, to which our united re- 
fearches are generally confined, we kcjix>e races 
of men peculiarly diftinguifhed, in the time of 
Mu HAM MED, for their multitude and extent of 
dominion ; but we have reduced them to threCy 
becaufe we can difeover no more, that effentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other 
known charadlerifticks : now thofe three races, 
how varioufly foever they may at prefent be dil- 
perfed and intermixed, muff (if the preceding 
conclufions be juflly drawn) have migrated ori- 
ginally from a central country, to find which is 
the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it 
folved ; and give any arbitrary name to that 
centre: let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. The three 
primkive languages, therefore, muft at firft have 
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been concentrated in Iran^ and there only in faft 
we fee traces of them in the earlieft hidorical 
age ; but, for the fake of greater precifion, con- 
ceive the whole empire of Iran, v/ith all its 
mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to be 
every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft wind- 
ing courfes, therefore, of all the nations proceed- 
ing from it by land, and nearly at the fame time, 
will be little right lines, but without interfec- 
tions, becaufe thofe courfes could not have 
thwarted and crofled one another : if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as 
points in a furrounding figure, you will perceive, 
that the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, may 
be drawn to them without any interfedif ion ; but 
this will not happen, if you aflume as a centre 
Arabia, or Egypt ; India, Tartary, or China : it 
follows, that Iran, or Perjia (I contend for the 
meaning, not the name), was the central coun- 
try, which we fought. This mode of reafoning 
I have adopted, not from any alfedation (as you 
will do me the jullice to believe) of a feientifiek 
diction, but for the fake of coneifenefs and va- 
riety, and from a with to avoid repetitions ; the 
fubftance of my argument having been detailed 
in a different form at the clofe of another dif- 
courfe ; nor does the argument in any form rife 
to demonftration, which the queftion by no means 
admits: it amounts, however, to fuch a proof, 
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grounded on written evidence and credible tef- 
tinnony, as all mankind hold fufhcient for de- 
cifiOns afFedting property, freedom, and life. 

Thus then have vve proved, that the inhabit- 
ants of yJJiii, and confequently, as it might be 
proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
branches of one ftem : and that thofe branches 
have Ihot into their prefent ftate of luxuriance 
in a period comparatively fliort, is apparent from 
a fatt univerfally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, or even probable tradition, 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, 
laws enadted, cities built, navigation improved, 
commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters 
contrived, above twelve or at moft fifteen or 
fixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, 
and from another fadl, which cannot be con- 
troverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand years 
would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diffufion and eftablifliment of the 
human race. 

The moft ancient hiftory of that race, and 
the oldeft compofition perhaps in the world, is 
a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe at 
firft, for the fake of our argument, to have no 
higher authority than any other work of equal 
antiquity, that the refearches of the curious had 
accidentally brought to light : it is aferibed to 
Mu 3 AH ; for fo he writes his own name, which, 
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after the Greeks and Romans^ we have changed 
into Moses ; and, though it was manifeftly his 
object to give an hiftorical account of a Angle 
family, he has introduced it with a fhort view 
■ of the primitive world, and his introduction has 
been divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven. 
chapters. After defcribing with awful fublimity 
the creation of this univerfe, he aflerts, that one 
pair of every animal fpecies was called from no- 
thing into exiftence ; that the human pair were 
flrong enough to be happy, but free to be mifer- 
able ; that, from delufion and temerity, they 
difobeyed their fupreme benefaClor, whofe good- 
nefs could not pardon them confiftently with 
his juftice ; and that they received a punifliment 
adeejuate to their difobedience, but foftened by 
a myftcrious promife to be accompliflied in their 
defeendants. We cannot but believe, on the 
fuppofition juft made of a hiftory uninfpired, 
that thele faCts were delivered by tradition from 
the firft pair, and related by Moses in a figu- 
rative ftylc ; not in that fort of allegory, which 
rhetoricians deferibe as a mere aflemblage of 
metaphors, but in the fymbolical mode of writ- 
ing adopted by eaftern fages, to embellifh and 
dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this were a time 
for fuch illuftrations, we might produce the fame 
account of the creation and the/a//, exprefled by 
fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Purdnas 
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themfelves, and even from the Veda^ which ap- 
pears to Hand next in antiquity to the five books 
of Moses. 

The Iketch of antediluvian hiftory, in which 
we find many dark paflages, is followed by the 
narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed the whole 
race of man, except four pairs ; an hiftorical fa£t 
admitted as true by every nation, to whofe li- 
terature we have accefs, and particularly by the 
ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire Pu~ 
runa to the detail of that event, which they re- 
late, as ufual, in fymbols or allegories. I concur 
moll heartily with thofe, who infill, that, in pro- 
portion as any fa*ft mentioned in hillory feems 
repugnant to the courlc of nature, or, in one 
word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is re- 
quired to induce a rational belief of it; but we 
hear without incredulity, that cities have been 
overwhelmed by eruptions from burning moun- 
tains, territories laid walle by hurricanes, and 
whole iflands depopulated by earthquakes: if 
then we look at the firmament fprinkled with 
innumerable liars ; if we conclude by a fair ana- 
logy, that every liar is a fun, attracting, like ours, 
a fyllem of inhabited planets ; and if our ardent 
fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vifible fphere into regions of 
immenfity, difclofing other celellial expanfes and 
other fyllems of funs and worlds on all fides 
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without pumber or end, we cannot but confider 
the fubmerfion of our little fpheroid as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpedt of the immeafure- 
able univerfe, than the deftrudtion of a city or 
an ifle in rcfpe<3: of this habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppofed improbable 
in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous an 
event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
completely adequate to the fuppofed impro- 
bability; but, as we cannot here expatiate on 
thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important 
fa(ft recorded in the Mojaick hiftory ; I mean 
the firft propagation and early difperfion of man- 
kind in feparate families to feparate places of 
refidence. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe 
lineage was preferved from the general inun- 
dation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufly fub- 
divided : the children of Y a'fet feem, from the 
traces of Sklavonian names, and the mention of 
their being enlarged, to have fpread themfelves 
far and wide, and to have produced the rac^, 
which, for want of a corredl; appellation, we cali 
Tartarian ; the colonies, formed by the fons of 
Ham and Shem, appear to have been nearly 
fimultaneous ; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably 
preferved at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot 
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hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs', 
while the former branch, the moft powerful arid 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
Cush, Misr, and Rama (names remaining un- 
changed in Sanfcrit, and highly revered by the 
Hindus ), were, in all probability, the race, which 
I call Indian, and to which we may now give 
any other name, that may feem more proper 
and comprehenfive. 

The general introdudlion to the yezvijb hif- 
tory clofes with a very concife and obfcure ac- 
count of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and 
raife a fabrick of immenfe height, independently 
of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, in defiance 
of the divine power ; a project, which was baf- 
fled by means appearing at firft view inadequate 
to the purpofe, but ending in violent dilTention 
among the projectors, and in the ultimate fepa- 
ration of them : this event alfo feems to be re- 
corded by the ancient Hindus in two of their 
Purdnas ; and it will be proved, I truft, on fome 
future occafion, that the lion burjiing from a pillar 
to dejiroy a blajpbeming giant, and the dzvarf 
xvbo beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent 
Belt, are one and the fame ftory related in a 
fymbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed a& 
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having happened between the Oxus and Eu~ 
phrates, the mountains of Caucafus and the bor- 
ders of India, that is, within the limits of Iran ; 
for, though moft of the Mqfaick names have 
been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them 
remain unchanged : we ftill find Harrdn in Me-* 
fopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in 
fixing the fite of ancient Babel. 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the 
firft eleven chapters of the book, which it is 
thought proper to call Genefis, are merely a pre- 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we 
lee the truth of them confirmed by antecedent 
reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro- 
bable, and in part certain ; but the connexion of 
the Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by 
a chain of fubliine predidions unqueftionably 
ancient, and apparently fulfilled, mull induce us 
to think the Hebreiv narrative more than human 
in its origin, and confcquently true in every 
fubftantial part of it, though poflibly exprefled 
in figurative language ; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the moft pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with 
advantage, to the caufo of revealed religion. If 
Most- s then was endued with fupernatural know- 
ledge, it is no longer probable only, but ab- 
folutely certain, that the whole race of man pro- 
ceeded from Irdn, as from a centre, whence they 
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migrated at firft in three great colonies; and 
that thofe three branches grew from a common 
fiock) which had been miraculoufly preferved in 
a general convulfion and inundation of this 
globe. 

Having arrived by a different path at the fame 
conclufion with Mr. Bryant as to one of thofe 
families, the moft ingenious and enterprifing of 
the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, 
which we both conclude to be various Ihoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I fhall 
add but little to my former obfervations on his 
profound and agreeable work, which I have 
thrice perufed with increafed attention and plea- 
fure, though not with perfe£t acquiefcence in 
the other lefs important parts of his plaufible 
fyftem. The fum of his argument fecms re- 
ducible to three heads. Firft ; “ if the deluge 
“ really happened at the time recorded by 
“ Moses, thofe nations, whole monuments are 
“ preferved or whofe writings are acceftible, 
“ muft have retained memorials of an event lb 
“ ftupendous and comparatively fo recent ; but 
“ in fa£t they have retained fuch memorials 
this reafoning feems juft, and the fad is true be- 
yond controverfy; Secondly; “ thofe memorials 
“ were exprelfed by the race of Ham, before 
“ the ufe of letters, in rude fculpture or paint- 
“ ing, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the 
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“ ark^ the eight perfons concealed in it, and the 
“ birds, which firft were difmifled from it : this 
“ fadt is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently 
afcertained.” Thirdly ; “ all ancient Mytho- 
“ logy (except what was purely Sabian) had 
its primary fource in thofe various fymbols 
“ mifunderftood ; fo that ancient Mythology 
‘‘ {lands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture 
“ or painting, and muft be explained on the 
“ fame principles, on which wc Ihould begin to 
** decypher the originals, if they now exifted 
this part of the fyllem is, in my opinion, carried 
too far j nor can I perfuadc myfclf (to give one 
inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Psyche had the remoteft allufion 
to the deluge, or that Hymen fignified the veil^ 
which covered the patriarch and his family. 
Thcfe propofitions, however, are fupported with 
great ingenuity and folid erudition, but, unpro-. 
fitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is 
had to etymological conjedlure, than which no 
mode of reafoning is in general weaker or more 
delufive. He, who profelTes to derive the words 
of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to the danger of perpetual errours, 
unlefs he be perfedlly acquainted with both ; yet 
my refpedlable friend, though eminently {killed 
in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no fort 
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of acquaintance with any yijiatick dialed, ex- 
cept Hebrew ; and he has confequently made 
miftakes, which every learner of Arabick and 
Perjian muft inttantly deted. Among fifty ra- 
dical words ( ma, taph, and ram being included), 
eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, txvelve 
merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanferit and 
Arabick, but in fenfes totally different ; while 
tu'o are Greek only, and one Egyptian, or bar- 
barous ; if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which 
ought furely to have concluded, inftcad of pre- 
ceding, an analytical inquiry) are precious traces 
of the primitive language, from which all othera 
were derived, or to which at leaft they were 
fubfequent, I can only declare my belief, that 
the language of Noah is loft irretrievably, and 
affure you, that after a diligent fearch, I cannot 
find a fingle word ufed in common by the Ara- 
bian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the in- 
termixture of dialeds occafioned by Mohammedan 
conquefts. There are, indeed, very obvious 
traces of the Hamian language, and fome hun- 
dreds of words might be produced, which were 
formerly ufed promifcuoufly by moft nations of 
that race ; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to 
enter my proteft againft conjedural etymology 
in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft 
the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpollng 
and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure 
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any confonant for another of the fame order, and 
in totally difregarding the vowels : for fuch per- 
mutations few radical words would be more con- 
venient than Cus or Cush, fince, dentals being 
changed for dentals, and palatials for palatials, 
it inftantly becomes coot^ goofe, and, by tranfpo- 
fition, dticky all water-birds, and evidently lym- 
bolical ; it next is xhtgoat Worfhipped in Egypt^ 
and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an em- 
blem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cat, not 
the domeftick animal, but a fort of Ihip, and, 
the Catos, or great fea-fifli, of the Dorians. It 
will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this 
irony to infult an author, whom I refpedl and 
efteem ; but no confideration fhould induce me 
to affift by my filence in the diffufion of errour ; 
and I contend, that almoft any word or nation 
might be derived from any other, if fuch licences, 
as I am oppofmg, were permitted in etymolo- 
gical hiftories : when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely 
the fame, in ditferent languages, we can fcarce 
hefitate in allowing them a common origin ; and, 
not to depart from the example before us, when 
we fee Cusii or Cus (for the Sanferit name 
alfo is varioufly pronounced) among the fons of 
Brahma', that is, among the progenitors of the 
Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree 
preferved in the Rdmayan j when we meet widi 
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his name again in the family of Ra'ma ; when 
we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, de- 
fcribed as a Poa by Koenig, which is ufed 
with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrilicial 
zone of the Brahmans^ and folemnly declared in 
the Fecla to have fprung up foon after the de- 
luge, whence the Baurdnichs confider it as the 
brijlly hair of the boar which fapporled the globe ; 
when we add, that one of the feven dzvipas, or 
great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame ap- 
pellation, we can hardly doubt that the CusH 
of Moses and Va'lmic was the fame perfonage 
and an anceftor of the Indian race. 

From the tefilmonies adduced in the fix laft 
annual difeourfes, and from the additional proofs 
laid before you, or rather opened, on the pre/ent 
occafion, it feems to follow, that the only human 
family after the flood eftablilhed themfelves in 
the northern parts of Iran ; that, as they mul- 
tiplied, they were divided into three diftindl: 
branches, each retaining little at firft, and lofing 
the whole by degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing feverally on new exprefi 
fions for new ideas ; that the branch of Ya'fet 
was enlarged in many fcattered (hoots over the 
north of Europe and Ajia, difFufmg themfelves 
far as the weftern and eafiern feas, and, at 
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length in the infancy of navigation, beyond 
them both : that they cultivated no liberal arts, 
and had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety 
of dialects, as their tribes were varioufly rami- 
fied ; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfcif the monarchy of the firft 
Chaldeans^ invented letters, obferved and named 
the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
known Indian period of Jour hundred and tbirty- 
two thoufand years, or an hundred and twenty re- 
petitions of the faros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly 
grounded on idolatrous veneration for their fages 
and lawgivers j that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and 
ocean; that the tribes of Misr, Cush, and Rama 
fettled in Africk and India ; while fome of them, 
having improved the art of failing, pafled from 
Egypt, Vhenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by for- 
mer emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome 
tribes, and united themfelves with others ; whilll 
a fwarm from the fame hive moved by a north- 
erly courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by 
the head of the Oxus, and through the pafles of 
Inuxiis, into Cajbgbar and Eighiir, KhaUi and 
Kboten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tan^ 
cut, where letters have been ufed and arts im- 
mcmorially cultivated ; nor is it unrcafonablc 
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io believe, that fome of them found their way 
from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Pcruy 
where traces were difcovered of rude literature 
and Mythology analogous to tliofe of Egypt and 
India ; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire 
being overthrown by the AJfyrians under Gayu* 
MERs, other migrations took place, efpecially 
into India, while the reft of Suem’s progeny, 
fome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, 
peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, prefling 
clofe on the nations of Syria and Cbenice ; that, 
laftly, from all the three families were detached 
many bold adventurers of an ardent fpirit and 
a roving difpolition, who difdained fubordination 
and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled 
in diftant ifles or in deferts and mountainous 
regions ; that, on the whole, fome colonics might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable 
progenitor, but that ftates and empires could 
fcarce have alfumed a regular form, till fifteen 
or fixteen hundred years before the Cbrijiian 
epoch, and that, fo- the firft thoufand years of 
that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with 
fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, 
but eminently diftinguifhed, nation defeended 
from Abraham. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin 
and progrefs of the five principal nations, who 
have peopled Afia, and of whom there were 

VOL. I, 0^ 
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confiderable remains in their feveral countries at 
the time of Muhammed’s birth, ts now ac- 
complifhed ; fuccin^Hy, from the nature of thefe 
eflays ; imperfedly, from the darknefs of the 
fubjedt and fcantinefs of my materials, but clear- 
ly and comprehenfively enough to form a bafis 
for fubfequent refearches : you have feen, as di- 
llin<Elly as I am able to (how, who thofe nations 
originally were, whence and when they moved 
toward their final ftations ; and, in my future 
annual difeourfes, I propofe to enlarge on the 
particular ■ advantages to our country and to 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous 
and united inquiries into the liiftory, fcience, 
and arts, of thefe AJiatick regions, efpecially of 
the BriliJIj dominions in India, which we may 
conlidcr as the centre (not of the human race, 
but) of our common exertions to promote its 
true intererts ; and we fliail concur, I truft, in 
opinion, that the race of man, to advance whofe 
manly happinefs is our duty and will of courfe 
be our endeavour, cannot long be happy with- 
out virtue, nor adtively virtuous without free- 
dom, nor fecurely free without rational know- 
ledge. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 

VN ASIATICK HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL. 


Before our entrance, gentlemerl, into the 
difquifition, promifed at the clofc of my ninth 
annual difcourfe, bn the particular advantages^ 
which may be derived from our concurrent re- 
fearches in .^/la., it feems neceflary to fix with 
precifion the fcnfe, in which we mean to Ipeak 
of advantage or utility: now, as we have de- 
fcribed the five ylfiatick regions on their largeft 
fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in 
proportion to the magnitude of that wide field, 
we fhould ufe thofe words, which comprehend 
the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft ex- 
tenfive acceptation j including not only the folid . 
conveniences and comforts of focial life, but its 
elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the 
gratification of a natural and laudable curiofity j 
for, though labour be clearly the lot of man in 

0^2 
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this world, yet, in the midft of- his moft aftive 
exertions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial be- 
nefit of every liberal amufement, which may lull 
his paflions to reft, and afford him a fort -of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inaction, and the 
real ufefulnefs of every purfuit, which may en- 
large and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objeifts of his civil ftation or 
economical duties ; nor Ihould we wholly ex- 
clude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of utility, 
which too many confider as merely fynonymous 
with lucre, but fhould reckon among ufeful ob- 
jedls thofe pradical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to 
national and to private emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us 
examine every point in the whole circle of arts 
and fciences, according to the received order of 
their dependence on the faculties of the mind, 
their mutual connexion, and the different fub- 
jeds, with which they are converfant : our in- 
quiries indeed, of which Nature and Man are 
the primary objeds, muft of courfe be chiefly 
Hijlorical ; but, fince we propofe to inveftigate 
the aSlions of the feveral ^Jiatick nations, toge- 
ther with their refpedive progrefs in Jcience and 
art, we may arrange our inveftigations under 
the fame three heads, to which our European 
analyfts have ingenioufly reduced all the branches 
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of human knowledge ; and my prefent addrefs 
to the fociety fliall be confined to hiftory, civil 
and natural, or the obfervation and remem- 
brance of mere fa^s^ independently of ratiocina- 
tion, which belongs to philofophy, or of imita- 
tions and JuhJiitntions, which are the province 
of art. 

Were a fuperlor created intelligence to deli- 
neate a map of general knowledge (exclufively 
of that fublime and ftupendous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an 
infinite approximation) he would probably be- 
gin by tracing with Newton the fyftem of 
the univerfe, in which he would aflign the true 
place to our little globe ; and, having enumerat- 
ed its various inhabitants, contents, and pro- 
duiflions, would proceed to man in' his natural 
ftation among animals, exhibiting a detail of all 
the knowledge attained or attainable by the 
human race; and thus obferving, perhaps, the 
fame order, in which he had before deferibed 
other beings in other inhabited worlds : but, 
though Bacon feems to have had a fimilar rea- 
fon for placing the hiftory of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, 
yet, confiftently with our chief objeeft already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the 
civil bijlory of the five AJiatick nations, which 
neceflarily comprifes their Geography, or a de- 
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fcription of xhtphces^ where they have a^ed, 
and their aftronomy, which may enable us to 
fix with fome accuracy the tane of their actions ; 
we fhall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch 
other animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch 
vegetables, as they may be fuppofed to have 
found in their feveral migrations and fettlements, 
and lhall end with the ufes to which they have 
applied, or may apply, the rich aflemblage of 
natural fubftances. 

I. In the firft place, we cannot furely deem 
it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our hif- 
torical refearches have confirmed the Mofaich 
accounts of the primitive world ; and our tefti- 
mony on that fubjeft ought to have the greater 
weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations 
had been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs 
have publifhed them, not indeed with equal 
pleafure, but with equal confidence ; for Truth 
is mighty, atid, whatever be its confequences, 
mujl always prevail : but, independently of our 
intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences 
of revealed religion, we could fcarce gratify our. 
minds with a more ufeful and rational enter- 
tainment, than the contemplation of thofe won- 
derful revolutions in kingdoms and ftates, which 
have happened within little more than four 
thoufand years ; revolutions, almo.ft as fully de- 
ptonftrative of an all-ruling Providence, as thn 
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■ftrufture of the univerfe and the final caufcs, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and 
even in its minuteft parts, Figure to your 
imaginations a moving picture of that eventful 
period, or rather a fucceflion of crouded fcenes 
rapidly changed. Three families migrate in 
different courfes from one region, and, in about 
four centuries, eftablifh very diftant governments 
and various modes of fociety : Egyptians, In- 
dians, Goths, Vhenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, 
Cbinefe, Peruvians, Mexicans, all fprung from 
the fame immediate ftem, appear to ftart nearly 
at one time, and occupy at length thofe countries, 
to which they have given, or from which they 
have derived, their names : in twelve or thir- 
teen hundred years more the Greeks overrun 
the land of their forefathers, invade hidia, con- 
quer Egypt, and aim at univcrfal dominion } 
but the Romans appropriate to themfelves the 
whole empire of Greece, and carry their arms 
into Britain, of which they fpeak with haughty 
contempt: the Goths, in the fulnefs of time, 
break to pieces the unwieldly Colojfus of Roman 
power, and feize on the whole of Britain, ex- 
cept its wild mountains; but even thofe wilds 
become fubjedl to other invaders of the fame 
Gothick lineage : during all thefe tranfadions, 
the Arabs poffefs both coafts of the Red Sea, 
fjibdue the old feat of tlxeir firft progenitor^, 
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extend their conquefts on one fide, through 
Africk, into Europe itfelf ; on another, beyond 
the borders of India^ part of which they annex 
to their flourifhing empire : in the fame interval 
the Tartars^ widely diffufed over the reft of the 
globe, fwarm in the north-eaft, whence they 
rufli to complete the reduftion of Constan- 
tine’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, 
to raife in thefe Indian realms a dynafty fplendid 
and powerful, and to ravage, like the two other 
families, the devoted regions of Irmi: by this 
time the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many 
races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, have 
peopled the continent and ifles of America, 
which the Spaniards, having reftored their old 
government in Europe, difcover and in part 
overcome : but a colony from Britain, of which 
Cicero ignorantly declared, that it contained 
nothing valuable, obtain the polTefllon, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American 
diftriits; whilft other Britijh fubjedts acquire a 
fubordinate empire in the fineft provinces of In- 
dia, which the vidtorious troops of Alexander 
were unwilling to attack. This outline of hu- 
man tranfadlions, as far as it includes the limits 
of AJia, we can only hope to fill up, to ftrength- 
en, and to colour, by the help of AJiatick litera- 
ture ; for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not 
follow ftreams, when we may inveftigate foun* 
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tains 'nor admit any fecondary proof, where 
primary evidence is attainable : I fliould, ne- 
verthelefs, make a bad return for your indulgent 
attention, were I to repeat a dry lift of all the 
Mujelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved 
in Arabick, Pcrjian, and Turkijhy or expatiate 
on the hiftories and medals of China and Japan, 
which may in time be accefllble to members of 
our Society, and from which alone we can ex- 
pedt information concerning the ancient ftate of 
the Tartars ; but on the hiftory of India, which 
we naturally confider as the centre of our en- 
quiries, it may not be fuperfluous to prefent you 
with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil AJiatick hiftory (I 
always except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a 
Ihort evening twilight in the venerable intro- 
duction to the firft book of Moses, followed by 
a gloomy night, in which different watches are 
faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn 
fucceeded by a funrife more or lefs early accord- 
ing to the diverlity of regions. That no Hindu 
nation, but the Cajbmirians, have left us regular 
hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever 
lament ; but from Sanfcrit literature, which our 
country has the honour of having unveiled, we 
may ftill colledt fome rays of hiftorical truth, 
though time and a feries of revolutions have 
obfcured that light which we might reafonably 
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have expelled from fo diligent and ingenious a 
people. The numerous Puranas and Itibajas, 
or poems mythological and heroick, are com- 
pletely in our power ; and from them we may 
recover fome disfigured, but valuable, piftures 
of ancient manners and governments; while the 
popular ta\c^ of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, 
contain fragments of hiftoiy ; and even in their 
dramas we may find as many real charafters and 
events, as a future age might find in our own 
plays, if all hiftories of England were, like thofe 
of India, to be irrecoverably loft : for example, 
a moft beautiful poem by So'made va, com- 
prifing a very long chain of inftruftive and 
agreeable ftories, begins with the famed revo- 
lution at l\Ualiputra by the murder of King 
Nanda, w'ith his eight fons, and the ufurpation 
of Chanuracupta ; and the fame revolution 
is the fubjeft of a tragedy in Sanferit, entitled 
the Coronation of Chandra, the abbreviated 
name of that able and adventurous ufurper. 
From thefe, once concealed but now acceflible, 

' compofitions, we are enabled to exhibit a more 
accurate flcetch of old Indian hiftory than the 
world has yet feen, efpecially with the aid of 
well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firft 
Parana contains an account of the deluge, be-« 
tween which and tlic Mohammedan contjuefts' 
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the hiftory of genuine Hindu government muft 
of courfe be comprehended ; but we know from 
an arrangement of the feafons in the aftronomical 
work of Para'sara, that the war of the Pa'n- 
DAVAS could not have happened earlier than*^ 
the clofe of the twelfth century before Christ, 
and Seleucus muft, therefore, have reigned 
about nine centuries after that war: now the 
age of ViCRAM a'ditva is given; and, if wc 
can fix on an Indian prince, contemporary with 
Seleucus, we fhall have three given points in 
the line of time between Rama, or the fiifl 
Indian colony, and Chandrabi'ja, the laft 
Hindu monarch, who reigned in Hcbdr\ fo that 
only eight hundred or a thoufand years will re-* 
main almoft wholly dark ; and they muft have 
been employed in railing empires or ftates, in 
framing laws, in improving languages and arts, 
and in obferving the apparent motions of tlie 
celeftial bodies. A Sanferit hiftory of the ce-. 
lebrated Vicrama'ditya was infpeded at Ila^ 
naves by a Pandit, who would not have de- 
ceived me, and could not himfelf have been de- 
ceived ; but the owner of the book is dead and 
his family difperfed ; nor have my friends in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, ta 
procure a copy of it : as to the Mogul conquefts, 
with which modern Indian hiftory begins, we 
|iave ample accounts of them in Perfian, ftor^ 
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Ali of Tezd and the tranflations of Turkijb 
books compofed even by fome of the conquerors, 
to Ghula'm Husain, whom many of us per- 
fonally know, and whofe impartiality defcrves 
the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded 
merit will give no encouragement to other con- 
temporary hiftorians, who, to ufe his own phrafe 
in a letter to myfclf, may, like him, conjider plain 
truth as the beauty of hijlorical compofuion. From 
all thefe materials, and from thefe alone, a per- 
fect hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, 
however elegant, could deferve fuch a title) 
might be colledled by any ftudious man, who 
had a competent knowledge of Sanfcrit^ Perfian^ 
and Arabick j but, even in the work of a writer 
fo qualihed, we could only give abfolute cre- 
dence to the general outline ; for, while the ab-. 
llra£t Jciences are all truth, and the line arts all 
fiction, we cannot but own, that, in the details 
of bijlory^ truth and fiction are fo blended as to 
be fcarce diftinguilhable. 

The pradical ufe of hiftory, in affording par- 
ticular examples of civil and military wifdom, 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of 
adion may certainly be colleded from it ; and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leffon to nations and an admonition 
to fovereigns : a defire, indeed, of knowing paft 
events, while the future cannot be known, and 
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a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind ; and 
a happy propenfity would it be, if every reader 
of hiftory would open his eyes to Ibme very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the 
conftant effect of defpotifm in benumbing and 
debafing all thofe faculties, which diftinguilh 
men from the herd, that grazes ; and to that 
caufe he would impute the decided inferiority of 
moft ^fiatick nations, ancient and modern,^ to 
thofe in Europe^ who are bleft with happier 
governments ; he would fee the Arabs riling to 
glory, while they adhered to the free maxims 
of their bold anceftors, and finking to mifery 
from the moment, when thofe maxims were 
abandoned. On the other hand he would ob- 
ferve with regret, that fuch republican govern- 
ments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, 
cannot in their nature be permanent, but are 
generally fucceeded by Oligarchies, which no 
good man would wilh to be durable. He would 
then, like the king of Lydia, remember Solon, 
the wifeft, braveft, and moft accomplilhed of 
men, who aflerts, in four nervous lines, that, 
“ as bail and fnow, which mar the labours of 
“ hulbandmen,/>ror^^^yrow elevated clouds, and, 
“ as the deftrudtive thunderbolt follows the brj^ 
“ liani flajh, thus is a free fate ruined by men 
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“ exalied in power and fplendid in wealth, whiti 
** the people, from grofs ignorance, chufe rather 
** to become the Jlnves of one tyrant, that they 
** may efcape from the domination of many, 
“ than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of 
“ any kind by their union and their virtues.’* 
Since, therefore, no unmixed form of govern^ 
ment could both deferve permanence and enjoy 
it, and fince changes even from the worft to 
the heft, are always attended with much tern* 
porary mifchicf, he would fix on our Britifj con- 
ftitution (I mean our puldick law, not tlie adual 
flate of things in any given period) as the heft 
form ever eftabliflied, though we can only make 
diftant approaches to its theoretical pcrfeftion. 
In thefe Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
protection and welfare, the religion, manners, 
and laws of the natives preclude even the idea 
of political freedom ; but their hiftories may 
poflibly fuggeft hints for their profperity, while 
our country derives elfential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmiflive people, who 
multiply with fuch increafe, even after the ra- 
vages of famine, that, in one colledlorfhip out 
of twenty-four, and that by no means the largeft 
or beft cultivated (I mean Crtjhna-tiagar) there 
have lately been found, by an adual enu- 
meration, a million and three hundred thoufand 
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native inhabitants ; whence it fhould feem, that 
in all India there cannot now be fewer than 
thirty millions of black Britijh fubjefts. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, 
without which hiftory would be no certain guide, 
but would refemble a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a fteady light. For a 
reafon before intimated I fliall not name the 
various cofmographlcal books, which are extant 
in Arabic k and Perjian, nor give an account of 
thofe, which the Turks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but fhall ex* 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy 
of India-, having firft ohferved generally, that all 
the AJialick nations muft be far better acquainted 
with their feveral countries than mere European 
fcholars and travellers ; that, confcquently, we 
muft learn their geography from their own 
writings ; and that, by collating many copies of 
the fame work, we may corred the blunders of 
tranferibers in tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part of Afia, fhared the fate of authentick 
hiftory; and, like that, have been fo malked and 
bedecked in the fantallick robes of mythology 
and metaphor, that the real fyftein of Indian 
philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftinguiftied : an accurate knowledge of Sofl- 
ferit and a confidential intercourfe with learned 
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Brdbmens, are the only means of feparating truth 
from fable; and we may expert the moft im- 
portant difcoveries from two of our members ; 
concerning whom it may be fafely aflerted, that, 
if our fociety ftiould have produced no other 
advantage than the invitation given to them for 
the publick difplay of their talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and 
of all Europe. Lieutenant Wilford has ex- 
hibited an intereiling fpecimen of the geo- 
graphical knowledge deducible from the Pii- 
rdnas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in com- 
parifon of that, which He will diffufe ; while 
Mr. Davis, who has given us a diftin£t idea 
of Indian computations and cycles, and afcertain- 
ed the place of the colures at a time of great 
importance in hiftory, will hereafter difclofe 
the fyllems of Hindu aftronomers from Naked 
and Para'sar to Meya, Vara'hamihir, and 
Bha'scar, and will foon, I truft, lay before you 
a perfect delineation of all the Indian afterifms 
in both hemifpheres, where you will perceive 
fo ftrong a general refemblance to the eonftel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two 
fyftems were originally one and the fame, yet 
with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to Ihow incon- 
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other ; whence it will follow, that they tt^fi havef 
had fome common fource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs 
being 4:he field, which I have choien for my 
peculiar toil, you cannot exped, that I Ihould 
greatly enlarge your colle^ion of hiftorical 
knowledge ; but I may be able to ofier you 
fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help men- 
tioning a difcovfery, which accident threw in my 
way; though my proofs mull be referved for 
an elTay, which I have deftined for the fourth 
volume of your Tranfadions. To fix the fitua- 
tion of that Palibothra (for there may have been 
feveral of the name), which was vifited and de- 
fcribed by Megasthenes had always appeared 
a very difficult problem ; for, though it could 
not have been Praydga, where no ancient me- 
tropolis ever Hood, nor Cdnyacubja, which has 
no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lacjb^ 
manavaii, which all know to be a town com- 
paratively modern, yet we could not confidently 
decide that it was Pdtaliputra, though names 
and mod circumllances nearly correfpond, be- 
caufe that renowned capital extended from the. 
confiuence of the Sone an4,< the Ganges to the 
fcite of Patna, while Palibotbra ilood at the 
jundlion of the G^es and Eratmoboas, which 
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the accurate M* D’Anville had pronounceiPta 
be the Tantunh : bat this only difficulty was re- 
moved, when I found in a claffical Sanfcrit 
book, near two thoufand years old, that Hira~ 
nyabdhuy or golden-armed^ which the Greeks 
changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a 
lovely murmur, was in fadt another name for the^ 
Sona itfelf, though Meg asth ekes, from igno- 
rance or inattention, has named them feparately. 
This difeovery led to another of greater moment } 
for Chandragupta, who, from a military 
adventurer, became, like SandracottUs, the 
fovereign of upper Hindujldn, actually fixed the 
feat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he re- 
ceived ambafladors from foreign princes, and 
Oras no other than that very Sandracottus, 
who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Ni- 
CATOR ; fo that we have folved another problem, 
to which we before alluded, and may in round 
numbers confiderthe twelve and three hundredth 
years before Christ as two certain epochs be- 
tween Rama, who conquered Sildn a few cen- 
turies after the flood, and Vicrama'ditya, 
who died at VJjayim fifty-feven years before the 
beginning of our era. 

1(1. Since thefe difeuffions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the htftory of Nature diftin- 
guiflied, for our prefent purpofe, from that of 
Man ; and divided into that of other animals. 
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who inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubftances, 
which it contains, and of the vegetableSy which 
fo luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

t . Could the figure, inllinds, and qualities of 
birds, beafis, infe£is, reptiles, and Hfh be afcer- 
tained, either on the plan of Buffon, or on that 
of Linnjeus, without giving pain to the objed^^s 
of our examination, few ftudies would afford us 
more folid inftru£tion or more exquifite delight; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor con- 
ceive with what feelings, a naturalift can oc- 
caflon the mifery of an innocent bird and leave 
its young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, be- 
caufe it has gay plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the mis- 
fortune to be rare or beautiful ; nor fhall I ever 
forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleflings on 
his departed fpirit : 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain: 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

Thb may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boafl; of peculiar 
ienfibility ; but, whatever name may be given tb 
my opimon, it has fuch an efieA on my con- 
duct,' that 1 never would fuflfer the Cdcila, whofe 
viiH native woodnotes announce the approach ef 

R 2 
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iprihg, to be caught in my garden for the 
of comparing it with Buffon’s defcription ; 
though I have often examined the domeftick and 
engaging Mayana^ which bids us good morrow at 
our windows, and expeds, as its reward, little 
more than fecurity : even when a fine young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againft my 
wifh, from the mountains, I folicited his reftora- 
tion to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found it 
impolTible to preferve him in comfort at a dif- 
tance from them. There are feveral treatifes on 
animals in Arabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Cbinefe with elegant outlines of their 
external appearance ; but I have met with no- 
thing valuable concerning them in Perjian, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical dic- 
tionaries ; nor have I yet feen a book in San^ 
ferit, that exprefsiy treats of them: on the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in all 
Afia, yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them with this condition, that they be left, 
as much as pofiible, in a fiate of natural freedom, 
or made as happy as poffible, if it be neceflary 
to keep them confined. 

2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch 
objedion can be made, is extremely fimple and 
eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifible texture ; but 
the analyfis of their internal properties l^liengs 
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particularly to the fublime refearches of Chy- 
iniftry> on which we may hope to find ufeful dif- 
quifitions in Sanfcrit^ fince the old Hindus un- 
queftionably applied thcmfelves to that enchant- 
ing ftudy ; and even from their treatifes on al- 
chymy we may poflibly coUedl the rcfults of 
a6;ual experiment, as their ancient afirological 
works have preferved many valuable fadts re- 
lating to the Indian fphere and the preceffion of 
the equinox ; both in Perjian and Sanfcrit there 
are books on metals and minerals, particularly 
on gems^ which the Hindu philofophers confi- 
dered (with an exception of the diamond) as 
varieties of one cryftalline fubftance either fimple 
or compound ; but we muft not expeft from the 
chymifts of JJia thofe beautiful examples of 
analyfis which have but lately been difplayed in 
the laboratories of Europe. 

3. We now come to Botany, the lovcliefl: and 
moft copious diyifion in the hiftory of nature ; 
and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
fyftems being at length, I hope, condemned to 
one perpetual night of undijiurbed Jlumber, wc 
cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, 
than in defcribing all new AJiatick plants in the 
Linnaan ftyle and method, or in correding the 
defcriptions of thofe already known, but of 
which dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have 
been feen by mod European botanifts : in this 
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pah of natural hiftory we have an ample field y^t 
unexplor^ j for, though many plants of Arabia 
have been made known by Garcias, Pros- 
per Alpinus, and Forskoei, of P^rfia, .by 
Garcin, of Tartary^ by Gmelin and Pallas, 
of China and Japant by KcempfEr, Osbeck, 
and Thunberg, of India, by Rheede and 
Rumphius, the two Burmans, and the much- 
lamented Koenig, yet none of thofe naturalifts 
were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable trea- 
fures had been procured; and the numerous 
works in Sanjcrit on medical fubftances, and 
chiefly on plants, have never been infpefted, or 
never at leaft underftood, by any European at- 
tached to the ftudy of nature. Until the garden 
of the India Company fhall be fully ftored (as it 
will be, no doubt, in due time) with Arabian, 
Perjian, and Cbinefe plants, we may well be fa- 
tisfied with examining the native flowers of our 
own provinces ; but, unlcfij we can difcover the 
S anfcrit na.vacs of all celebrated vegetables,, we 
lhall neither comprehend the allufions, which 
Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor 
(what is far worfe) be able to find accounts of 
their tried Virtues in the writings of Indian phy- 
ficians ; and (what is worft of all) we lhall mifs 
an opportunity, which never again may prefent 
Itfelf; fop the Pandits themfelves have almoft 
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wholly forgotten their ancient appellations of 
particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have 
not yet afcertained more than two hundred out 
of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical compofitions. It is much tp 
be deplored, that the illuftrious Van Rheeoe 
had no acquaintance with Sanfcrit^ which even 
his three Brahmens^ who compofed the fhort 
preface engraved in that language, appear to 
have underftood very imperfedly, and certainly 
wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy: in all his 
twelve volumes I recollect only Funarnavd, in 
which the Ndgari letters are tolerably right; 
the Hindu words in Arabian charadlers are 
fliamefully incorrect; and the Malabar^ I am 
credibly informed, is as bad as the reft. His 
delineations, indeed, are in general excellent; 
and> though Linnjeus himfelf could not ex- 
tract from his written defcriptions the natural 
character of every plant in the collection, yet we 
Ihall be able, I hope, to defcribe them all from 
the life, and to add a confiderable number of new 
jpecies^ if not of nevr genera, which Rhesde, 
with all his noble exertions, could nevpr procure. 
Such of our learned members, as profefs me> 
dicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully aflift in thefe 
refearches, either by their own obfervations, 
when they have leifure to make any, or by com- 
munications from other obfervers ampng their 
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u:qttuntance, who may refide in different parts of 
the country : and the mention of their art leads me 
to the various ufes of natural fubftances, in the 
three kingdoms or clafles to which they are 
generally reduced, 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that al- 
moft all the fciences^ as the French call them, 
which are diftinguifhed by Greek names and ar- 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong 
for the moft part to hiftory ; fuch are philology, 
chymiftry, phyficks, anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena 
of the human mindj for, in all branches of 
knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we 
announce fads, and philofophers, only when 
we reafon on them : the fame may be con- 
fidently faid of law and of medicine, the firft 
of which belongs principally to civil, and the 
fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, there- 
fore, I fpeak of medicine t as far only as it is ground- 
ed on experiment j and, without believing im- 
plicitly what Arabs, Perfians, Cbinefe, or Hindus 
may have written on the virtues of medicinal 
fubftances, we may, furely, hope to find in their 
writings what our own experiments may con- 
firm or difprove, and what might never have 
occurred to us without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred 
(Otd JiJty mechanical arts, by which the pro^ 
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dudiions of nature may be varioufly prepared 
for the convenience and ornament of life ; and, 
though the Silpafdjlra reduce them to Jixty-fouTy 
yet Abu’lfazl had been afllired, that the Hin- 
dus reckoned three hundred arts and fciences: 
now, their fciences being comparatively few, we 
may conclude, that they anciently praftifed at 
leaft as many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several 
Pandits have informed me, that the treatifes on 
art, which they call Upavedas and believe to have 
been infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that 
confiderable fragments of them may be found at 
Banares ; and they certainly poflefs many po- 
pular, but ancient, works on that interefting fub- 
jedl. The manufactures of fugar and indigo 
have been well known in thefe provinces for 
more than two thoufand years ; and we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that their Sanfcrit books on 
dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads, 
which might, indeed, be difcovered by accident 
in a long courfe of years, but which we may 
foon bring to light, by the help of Indian lite- 
rature, forthe benefit of manufadurers and artifts, 
and confequently of oUr nation, who are in- 
terefted in their profperity. Difcoveries of the 
fame kind might be colleded from the writings 
of other AJiatick nadons, efpecially of the CH- 
nefe i but, though Perjian^ Arabick^ Turkijb 
and Sanfcrit are languages now fo accellible,that, 
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in order to obtain a fufficient knowledge of 
them, little more feems required than a ftrong 
inclination to learn them, yet the fuppofed 
number and intricacy of the Cbinefe characters 
have deterred our moft diligent ftudents from 
attempting to find their way through fo vaft a 
labyrinth ; it is certain, however, that the difr 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth; 
for the perfpicuous grammar by M. Fourmont, 
together with a copious dictionary, which I pof- 
fefs, in Cbinefe and Latin, would enable any 
man, who pleafed, to compare the original works 
of Confucius, which are eafily procured, with 
the literal tranflation of them by Couplet ; 
and, having made that firft ftep with attention, 
he would probably find, that he had traverfed at 
leaft half of his career. But I fliould be led be- 
yond the limits afligned to me on this occafion, 
if I were to expatiate farther on the hifiorical 
divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the li- 
terature of Jfia ; and I muft poftponc till next 
year my remarks on Jfatick philofophy and on 
thofe arts, which depend on imagination ; pro- 
mifing you with confidence, that, in the courfe 
of the prefent year, your inquiries into the civil 
and natural bijiory of this eaftern world will 
be greatly promoted by the learned labours of 
many among oqr aflbeiates and correlpondents. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


Had it been of any importance, gentlemen, 
to arrange thefe anniverfary diflertations accord<- 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, 
in the gradual expaniion of its three moll con- 
fiderable powers, memory ^ imagination^zn^ Yeafom, 
I Ihould certainly have prefented you with an 
eflay on the liberal arts of the five AJiatick na^ 
tions, before I produced my remarks on their 
ahfiraSl fciencesy becaufe, from my own obfenr* 
ation at lead, it feems evident, that fancy » car 
the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably by 
various modes of imitation and fubditution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains ii}ar 
turity, than the power of feparating arid comr 
paring thole ideas by the laborious exertions of 
intellect ; and hence, I believe, it has happened, 
that all nations in the world had poets before 
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they had mere philofophers: but, as M. D’Alem- 
bert has deliberately placed fcience before art, 
as the queftion of precedence is, on this occalion, 
of no moment whatever, and as many new 
fadls on the fubjedt of JJiatick philofophy are 
frefh in my remembrance, I propofe to addrefs 
you now on the fciences of AJia, referving for 
our next annual meeting a difquifition concern- 
ing thofe fine arts, which have immemorially 
been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in very 
different modes, within the circle of our com- 
mon inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affemblage of tran- 
fcendental propofitions difcoverable by human 
reafon, and reducible to firfl principles, axioms, 
or maxims, from which they may all be derived 
In a regular fuccefllon; and there are confequently 
as many fciences as there are general objeds of 
our intelledual powers : when man firft exerts 
thofe powers, his objeds are himjelf and the 
reft of nature ; himfelf he perceives to be com- 
pofed of body and mindy and in his itidividml 
capacity, he reafons on the ujes of his animal 
frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, 
on the diforders impeding the regular fundions 
of thofe parts, and on the moll probable methods 
of preventing thofe diforders or of removing 
them ; he foon feels the clofe connexion between 
his corporeal and- mental faculties, and when 
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his mnd is refle<Sted oil itfelf, he difcourfes on 
its ejfence and its operations i in his focial cha- 
rader, he analyzes his various duties and rights 
both private and publick; and in the leifure, 
which the fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always 
admits, his intelledl: is directed to nature at large, 
to the fuhjiance of natural bodies, to their feveral 
properties^ and to their quantity both feparate 
and united, hnite and infinite ; from all which 
objects he deduces notions, either purely abflraA 
and univerfal, or mixed with undoubted fadls, 
he argues from phenomena to theorems, from 
thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes 
to effeds, from effedls to caufes, and thus ar- 
rives at the demonftration of a JirJi intelligent 
caufe ; whence his collected wifdom, being ar- 
ranged in the form of fcience, chiefly conlifts of 
pbyjiohgy and medicine, metapbyjicks and logick, 
etbicks and jurijprudence, natural pbibfophy and 
matbematicks ; from which the religion of nature 
(fince revealed religion muft be referred to bif~ 
tory, as alone aflfording evidence of it) has in all 
ages and in all nations been the fublime and con- 
foling refult. Without profelfing to have ^ven 
a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhi- 
bited a perfeA enumeration of its objects, I 
lhall confine myfelf to ihok Jive divifions of 
j^Jiatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part 
on the progrefs which the Hindus have made in 
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iheni) and occaAonally introducing the fclences 
of Arabs and Perfians^ the Tartar s, and the 
Cbinefe ; but, how extenfive foever n>ay be the 
range which I have chofen, I ihall beware of 
cxhaufting your patience with tedious difcuffions, 
and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occa- 
fion of our prefcnt meeting has neceflarily pre- 
fcribed. 

I. The firfl: article affords little fcope ; fince 
1 have no evidence, that, in any language of 
AJia^ there exifts one original treatife on medi- 
cine confidered as a fcience: phyfick, indeed, 
appears in thefe regions to have been from time 
immemorial, as we fee it pradifed at this day 
by Hindus and MufeJmdns,. a mere empirical 
bijtory of difeafes and remedies ; ufeful, I ad- 
mit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive 
examination, but wholly foreign to the fubjeil 
before us: though the Arabs, however, have 
chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of 
knowledge, and have themfelves been implicitly 
followed by other Mohammedan writers, yet 
(not to mention the Cbinefe, of whofe medical 
works I can at prefent fay nothing with con- 
fidence) we ftill have accefs to a number of 
Sanfcrit books on the old Indian practice of 
phyfick, from which, if the Hindus had a theo- 
retical fyftem, we might eafily colleft it. The 
Ayurvida^ fuppofed to be the work of a cdeftial 
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phyndatty is aimoft entirely loft, unfortunatelyr 
perhaps for the curious lEuropearit but happily 
for the patient Hindu ; fince a revealed fcience 
precludes improvement from experience, to 
which that of medicine ought, above all others, 
to be left perpetually open ; but I have myfelf 
met with curious fragments of that prijmeval 
work, and, in the Feda itfelf, I found with 
aftonifhment an entire Vpanijbad on the internal 
parts of the human body ; with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defeription of 
the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various difqui- 
fitions on the formation and growth of the fetus j 
from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have 
lately appeared in our own language, we may 
perceive, that the ancient Hindus were fond of 
reafoning in their way on the myfteries of ani- 
mal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the fexes in the produdion of perfed oB- 
fpring ; and we may collect from the authori* 
ties adduced in the learned Eflay on Egypt and 
the Nile, that their phyfiological difputes led to 
violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expedl to ac- 
quire many valuable truths from an examination 
of eaftem books on the fcience of medicine ; but 
examine them we muft, if we wilh to complete 
the hiftory of univerial philofophy, and to fup* 
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ply the fcholar$ of Europe with authentiok ma- 
terials for ah account of the opinions anci^tiy 
formed on this head by the philofophers of JJia: 
to know, indeed, with certainty, that fo much 
and ho more can be known on. any branch of 
Icience, would in itfelf be very important and 
ufefukknowledge, if it^had no other efFedt than 
to check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and 
to fix them in the ftraight path of attainable 
fcience, efpecially of fuch as relates to theu; 
duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

II. We have an ample field in the next di~ 
vlfion, and a field almoft wholly new ; fince 
the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brahmens, 
comprifed in their fix philofophical Sdfras, and 
explained by numerous glolfes or comments, 
have never yet been acceflible to Europeans ; 
and, by the help of the Sanfcrit language, we now 
may read the works of the Sangatas, Bauddhas, 
A’rbatas, yainas, and other heterodox philofo- 
phers, whence we may gather the metaphyfical 
tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the 
eaftern peninfula of India, and in many con- 
fiderable nations of Tartary : there are alfo fome 
valuable tra^s on thefe branches of fcience in 
Pafian and Arabick, partly copied from the 
Greeks, and partly comprifing the dodtrines of 
the Sifts which anciently prevailed, and ftill 
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prevail in great meafure over this oriental world, 
3hd* which i\iQ,Greeks themfelves condefcended 
to borrow from eaftern fages. 

The little treatife in four chapters, afcribed 
to Vyafa, is the only philofophical SdJtrUy the 
original text of which I have had leifure to pe- 
rufe with a Brdlunen of the Veddnti fchool : it 
is extremely obfeure, and, though compofed in 
fentences elegantly modulated, has more refem- 
blance to a table of contents, or an accurate 
fummary, than to a regular fyftematical tradl: ; 
but all its obfeurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious and moft learned 
Sancara, whofe commentary on the FeddnlUf 
which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits 
a perfpicuous account of all other Indian fchools, 
from that of C A Pit A to thofe of the more mo- 
dern hereticks. It is not poITible, indeed, to 
fpeak with too much applaufe of fo excellent a 
work i and I am confident in aflerting, that, 
until an accurate tranllation of it fliall appear in 
fome European language, the general hiftory of 
philofophy muft remain incomplete ; for I per-f 
feftly agree with thofe, who are of opinion, 
that one correct verfion of any celefvated iSfldit 
book would be of greater value than all the 
difiertations or eflays, that could be compofed 
on the fame fubje^ ; you will not, however, ex- 
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pe£t, that, in fuch a difcourfe as I am now de-' 
livering, I fhould expatiate on the diverfit^f of 
Indian philofophical fchools, on the feveral 
founders of them, on the dodlrines, which they 
refpedively taught, or on. their many difciples, 
who diffented from their inftrudors in fome 
particular points. On the prefent occafion, it 
will be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of 
a fed:, whofe entire work is preferved, was (ac- 
cording to fome authors) Capila; not the 
divine perfonage, a reputed grandfon of Brah- 
ma', to whom Cri'shna compares himfelfin 
the Gita, but a fage of his name, who invented 
the Sdnc'bya, or Numeral, philofophy, which 
Cri'shna himfelf appears to impugn in his 
converfation with Abjuna, and which, as far 
as I can recoiled it from a few original texts, 
refembled in part the metaphyficks of Pytha- 
goras, and in part the theology of Zeno: his 
dodrines were enforced and illuftrated, with 
fome additions, by the venerable Patanjali, 
who has alfo left us a fine comment on the 
grammatical rules of Pa'nini, which are more 
obfcure, without a glofs, than the darkeft oracle : 
and here by the way let me add, that I refer to 
meUfphyndai* the curious and important fcience 
of univerfal grammar, on which many fubtil dif. 
quifitions may be found interfperfed in the par- 
ticular grammars of the ancient Hindus, and in 
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thofe of the more modern Arabs,' The next 
fouftder, I believe, Of a philofophical fchool was 
Go'tAma, if, indeed, he was not the moft an- 
cient of all ; for his wife Ahaly'a was, accord- 
ing to Indian legends, reftored to a human fliape 
by the great Ra'ma ; and a liige of his name, 
whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a different 
perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda 
itfelf ; to his rational doctrines thofe of Ca- 
na da were in general conformable; and the phi- 
lofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, 
or logical^ a title aptly beftowed ; for it feems to 
be' a fyftem of metaphyficks and logick better 
accommodated than any other anciently known 
in IndiOy to the natural reafon and common 
fenfe of mankind ; admitting the aftual exiftence 
of material fubjlance in the popular acceptation 
of the word matter, and comprifing not only a 
body of fublime dialefficks, but an artificial 
method of reafoning, with diftinit names* for 
the three parts of a propofition, and even for 
thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannpt 
refrain from introducing a fingular tradition, 
which prevailed, according to the well-informed 
author of the Dabijidn, in the Fanjdb and in 
feveral Perjian provinces, that, “ among other /«- 
“ dian curiofuies, which Callisthenes tranf- 
“ mitted to his uncle, was a technical fyjiem 
** logick, which the Hrahmm had communicated 
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“ to the inquifitive Greek^’ and which the Mo- 
hammedan writer fuppofes to have been the 
groundwork of the famous Arijlotelean method : 
if this be true, it is one of the moft interefling 
fails, that I have met with in Afia ; and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a ftory 
fhould have been fabricated either by the can- 
did Mohs AN I Fdnii or by the fimple P arsis 
Pandits, with whom he had converfed; but, 
not having had leifure to ftudy the Nydya Sdf- 
tra, I can only aflure you, that I have frequently 
fccn perfedl fyllogifms in the philofophical 
writings of the Brahmens, and have often heard 
them ufed in their verbal controverfies. What- 
ever rnight have been the merit or age of Go'- 
TAMA, yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is 
that, with which I began, founded by Vya'sa, 
and fupported in moft refpeils by his pupil J ai- 
min' i, whofe dilfent on a few points is mention- 
ed by his mafter with refpe6lful moderation : 
their feveral fyfteins are frequently diftinguifhed 
by the names of the firft and fecond Mimdnfd, 
a word, which, like Nydya, denotes the opera- 
tions and conclufions of reafon ; but the trad of 
Vya'sa has in general the appellation oiVeddntay 
or the fcope and end of the Vdda, on the texts 
of which, as they were underftood by the phi- 
lofopher, who colleded them, his dodrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet 
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of the Veddnti fchool, to which in a more mo- 
dern age the incomparable SIncara was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, confifted, not iji 
denying the exiftence of matter, that is, of foli- 
dity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in corredt- 
ing the popular notion of it, and in contending, 
that it has no elTence independent of mental 
perception, that exiftence and perceptibility are 
convertible terms, that external appearances and 
fenfations are illufory, and would vanifli into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuf- 
tains them, were fufpended but for a moment j 
an opinion, which Epic harm us and Plato 
feem to have adopted, and which has been main- 
tained in the prefent century with great elegance, 
but with little publick applaufe j partly becaufe 
it has been mifunderftood, and partly becaufe 
it has been mifapplied by the falfc reafoning of 
fome unpopular writers, who are faid to have 
dilbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs are 
the bafis of the Indian philofophy ; I have not 
fufficient evidence on the fubjedt to profefs a 
belief in the dodrine of the FedantUt which 
human reafon alone could, perhaps, neither fully 
demonftrate, nor fully difprove ; but it is ma- 
nifeil, that nothing can be farther removed from 
impiety than a fyftem wholly built on the pureft 
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devotion ; and the inexpreffible difficulty, which 
any man, wh^ffiall make the attempt, will af- 
^redly find in giving a fatisfa£tory definition 
of material fubjlance, muft induce us to delibcr 
rate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned 
and pious reftorer of the ancient Veda ; though 
we cannot but admit, that, if the common opi- 
nions of mankind he the criterion of philofophical 
truth, we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go'ta- 
MA, which the Brahmens of this province almoft 
univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyficks of the Veddntis be wild 
and erroneous, the pupils of Buddha have run, 
it is aflerted, into an error diametrically oppo-r 
fite j for they are charged with denying the 
exiftcnce of pure fpirit, and with believing no- 
thing abfolutely and really to exift but material 
fubjlance ; a heavy accufation which ought only 
to have been made on pofitive and inconteftable 
proof, efpecially by the orthodox Brahmens, 
who, as Buddha diflented from their anceftors 
in regard to bloody facrijices, which the Veda 
certainly prefcribes, may not unjuftly be fufpeCl-; 
ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I 
cannot credit the charge, yet I am unable to 
prove it entirely falfe, having only read a few 
pages of a Saugata book, which Captain KirKt 
PATRICK had lately the kindnefs to give mej 
but it begins, like other Hindbooks^ with thq 
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word Om^ which we know to be a fymbol of 
the divine attributes: then fqljews, indeed, a 
myfterious hymn to the Godd^ of Nature, by 
the name of A'ryd^ but with feveral other titl^l, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually be- 
ftow on their Dm; now the Brahmens^ who 
have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifts as 
DeVi', or the Goddefs, and only mean to exprefs 
allegorically the power of God, exerted in creat- 
ing, preferving and renovating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diflenters ad- 
mit no deity but vijible nature: the Bandit^ 
who now attends me, and who told Mr. Wil- 
kins, that the Saugatas were atheifts, would 
not have attempted to refift the decifive evidence 
of the contrary, which appears in the very in- 
ftrument, on which he was confulted, if his un- 
derllanding had not been blinded by the into- 
lerant zeal of a mercenary priefthood. A literal 
verfion of the book juft mentioned (if any ftudi- 
ous man had learning and induftry equal to the 
talk) would be an ineftimable treafure to the 
compiler of fuch a hiftory as that of the labo- 
rious Brucker ; but let us proceed to the 
morals and jurifprudence of the Ajiaticks, on 
which I could expatiate, if the occalion admitted 
a full dlfcullion of the fubjetft, with corredtnels 
and confidence. 

llh That both ethicks and abftra^ law 
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might be reduced to the method of fcience, can- 
not furely be^jjpubted j but, although fuch a 

S method would be of infinite ufe in a fyftem of 
liverial, or even of national, jurifprudence, 
yet the principles of morality are fo few, fo lu- 
minous, and fo ready to prefent themfelves on 
every occafion, that the pradfical utility of a 
fcientifical arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, 
may very juftly be queftioned. The moralifts 
of the eaft have in general chofen to deliver 
their precepts in fliort fententious maxims, to 
illullratc them by fprightly comparifons, or to 
inculcate them in the very ancient form of 
agreeable apologues : there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick and Perjian^ philofophical tradts on 
ethicks written with found ratiocination and 
elegant perfpicuity: but in every part of this 
eallern world, from Pekin to DamafcuSj the 
popular teachers of moral wifdom have imme- 
moiially been poets, and there would be no end 
of enumerating their works, which are ftill ex- 
tant in the five principal languages of AJia. 
Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hifto- 
rical evidence, has no need of fuch aids, as many 
are willing to give it, by alferting, that the wil'eft 
men of this world were ignorant of the two 
great maxims that we mujl adl in reJPeSi of otbei s^ 
as we Jhmdd wijb them to a£i in refpedl of our- 
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/elves, and that, injlead of returning evil for evil, 
we JJjoidd confer benefits even drU^fe who injure 
us ; but the firft rule is implied in a fpeech ^ 
Lysias, and exprefled in diftindt phrafes by 
Thales and Pittacus j and I have even 
feen it word for word in the original of Con- 
fucius, which I carefully compared with the 
Latin tranflation. It has been ufual with zealous 
men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, who dare 
on this point to quote the Cbinefe philofopher ; 
but, inftead of fupporting their caufe, they would 
fhake it, if it could be fhaken, by their uncandid 
afperity j for they ought to remember, that one 
great end of revelation, as it is moft exprefsly 
declared, was not to inftrudl the wife and few, 
but the many and unenlightened. If the con- 
verfation, therefore, of the Vajidits and Maulavis 
in this country (hall ever be attempted by pro- 
teftant miffionaries, they muft beware of aflert- 
ing, while they teach the gofpel of truth, what 
thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know to be 
falfe : the former would cite the beautiful ^'ryd 
couplet, which was written at lead three centuries 
before our era, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his de- 
ftrudion, to confift not only in forgiving, but even 
in a defire of benefiting, bis dejlroyer, as the 
Sandal-ir^c, in the infiant of its overthrow, /beds 
perfume on the axe, xvbicb fells it ; and the latter 
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would triumph in repeating the verfe of Sadi', 
who reprefenl||wf return of good for good as a 
J^ght reciprocity, but fays to the virtuous man, 
" Corf er benefits on him zvbo has injured theej’ 
ufing an ^rabick fentence, and a maxim appa- 
rently of the ancient Arabs. Nor would the 
Mufelmans fail to recite four diftichs of Ha fiz, 
who has illuftrated that maxim with fanciful but 
elegant allufions i 


Learn from yon orient (hell to love thy foe, 

And (lore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo ; 

Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindi£live pride, 

Imblazc with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony (how’r 
With fruit ne(Slareous, or the balmy flow’r ; 

All nature calls aloud : Shall man do lefs 
Than heal the fmiter, and the railer blefs 

Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believ- 
ing, that the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this 
do6lrine from the Chrijlians ; but, as the caufe 
of Chrijlianity could never be promoted by falfe-- 
hood or errour, fo it will never be obftruiled by 
candour and veracity ; for the leflbns of Con- 
fucius and Chanacya, of Sadi' and Ha'fiz, 
are unknown even at this day to millions of 
Cbinefe and Hindus, Perfians and other Ma-^ 
bommedans, who toil for their daily fupportj 
nor, were they known ever fo perfectly, would 
they have a divine fandion with the multitude \ 
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ifo that, in order to enlighten the minds of the 
ignorant, and to enforce the <3^||dience of the 
perverfe, it is evidently a prioriy that a revealed 
religion was neceflary in the great fyftem of 
providence ; but my principal motive for in- 
troducing this topick, was to give you a Ipeci- 
men of that ancient oriental morality, which is 
comprifed in an infinite number of l^erjiatif 
Arabick, and Sanfcrit compofitions. 

Nearly one half of jurifprudence is clofely 
^:onne£ted with ethicks ; but, lince the learned 
of AJiti confider moft of their laws as pofitive 
and divine inftitutions, and not as the mere 
conclufions of human reafon, and fince I have 
prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, 
which I referve for an introduction to the digeft 
of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth divifion, 
which confifts principally of fcience tranfeend- 
ently fo named, or the knowledge of abJlraSl 
quantities, oj their limits, properties and relations, 
imprefled on the underftanding with the force 
of irrcfiftible demonjlration, which, as all other 
knowledge depends at beft on our fallible fenfes, 
and in great meafure on ftill more fallible tet 
timony, can only be found, in pure mental ab- 
(Iraclions ; though for all the purpofes of life, 
pur own fenfes, and even the credible teftimony 
of others, give us in moil cafes the higheft de- 
gree of certainty, phyfical aqd mord, 
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IV. I HAVE already had occafion to touch on 
the Indian me<l|)hyficks of natural bodies accord- 
ing to the moft celebrated of the Afiatick fchools, 
from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to 
have borrowed many of their opinions ; and, as 
we learn from Cicero, that the old fages of 
Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a 
principle of univerjal gravitation (which they 
never indeed attempted to demonftrate), fo I 
can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a 
leaf from the neverfading laurels of our immortal 
Newton, that the whole of his theology and 
part of his philofophy may be found in the 
V^das and even in the works of the Sufs: that 
m(fl fubtil fpirity which he fufpefted to pervade 
natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to 
caufe attraction and repul fion, the emiffion, re- 
fledion, and refradion of light, eledricity, ca- 
lefadion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is de- 
feribed by the Hindus as a JiJtb element endued 
with thofe very powers ; and the F edas abound 
with allulions to a force univerfally attradive, 
which they chiefly alcribe to the Sun, thence 
called Aditya^ or the Attra&or ; a name defigned 
by the mythologifts to mean the child of the 
Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paf- 
fage on the theory of attradion occurs in the 
charming allegorical poem of Shi'ri'n and 
Ferha d, or the Divine Spirit and a human 
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t^oul dijinterejledly pious ; a work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious 
and poetical fire. The whole paflage appears 
to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it ; ** There 
‘‘ is a ftrong propenfity, which dances through 
“ every atom, and attracts the minuteft particle 
** to fome peculiar objedt ; fearch this univerfe 
" from its bafe to its fummit, from fire to air, 
“ from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
‘‘ to all above the celeftial fpheres, and thou 
** wilt not find a corpufcle deftitute of that na- 
“ tural attradtibility ; the very point of the firft 
“ thread, in this apparently tangled flcein, is no 
'‘ other than fuch a principle of attraction, and 
“ all principles befide are void of a real bafis j 
from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion 
" perceived in heavenly or in terreftrial bodies ; 
“ it is a difpofition to be attradled, which taught 
“ hard fteel to rufli from its place and rivet itfelf 
" on the magnet ; it is the fame difpofition, 
“ which impels the light ftraw to attach itfelf 
firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives 
every fubftance in nature a tendency toward 
“ another, and an inclination forcibly diredled 
*' to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are 
vague, indeed, and unfatisfadlory ; but permit 
me to aik, whether the laft paragraph of New* 
ton’s incomparable work goes much farther. 
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and whether any lublequent experiments have 
thrown light on a fubjeft fo abftrufe and ob- 
fcure : that the fublime aftronomy and exqui-* 
fitely beautiful geometry, with which that work 
is illumined^ fhould in any degree be approached 
by the Mathematicians of while of all 

Europeans^ who ever lived, Archimedes alone 
was capable of emulating them, would be a vain 
expedlation ; but we muft fufpend our opinion 
of Indian aftronomical knowledge, till the Siiryd 
fiddhdnta lhall appear in our own language, and 
even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our 
greedy and capacious ears will by no means bef 
fatisfied ; for in order to complete an hiftorical 
account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require 
verbal tranflations of at leaft three other Sanfcrit 
books; of the treatife by Parasara, for the 
firft age of Indian fcience, of that by Vara'ha, 
with the copious comment of his very learned 
fon, for the middle age, and of thofe written by 
Bh A SCAR A, for times comparatively modern. 
The valuable and now acceflible works of the 
laft mentioned philofopher, contain alfo an ««/- 
verjal, or fpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter 
at leaft on geometry; nor would it, furely, be 
difficult to procure, through our feveral refidents 
with the Pi/bzcdand with Scindhya, the older 
books on algebra, which Bhascara mentions, 
and on which Mr, Davis would juftly fet a 
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very hig^ value ; but the Sanjcrit work, fron# 
which we might expedl the moft ample and im- 
portant information, is entitled CJhHrdderfa, or 
a View of Geometrical Knotvledge^ and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the il- 
luftrious Jayasinha, comprifing all that re- 
mains on that fcience in the facred language of 
India : it was infpedted in the weft by a Pandit 
now in the fervice of Lieutenant Wilford, 
and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at 
fayanagar, where Colonel Polier had permif- 
fion from the Raja to buy the four Vedas them- 
felves. Thus have I anfwered, to the beft of 
my power, the three firft queftions obligingly 
tranfmitted to us by profeflbr Playfair j whe- 
ther the Hindus have books in Sanferit exprefs- 
ly on geometry, whether they have any fuch 
on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of the 
Siirya fiddhdnta be not the great defideratum on 
the fubjedt of Indian aftronomy : to his three 
laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sanferit works on that fubje<ft; 
a delineation of the Indian celeftial fphere, with 
corred: remarks on it, and a defeription of the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the ancient 
HinduSy would not feverally be of great utility, 
we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, pro- 
vided that the utmoft critical fagacity were ap- 
plied in diftinguilhing fuch works, conftcllations. 
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«nd inftraments, as are clearly of Indian origin# 
from fuch as were introduced into this country 
by Mujelman aftronomers from Tartary and 
Verjia^ or in later days by Mathematicians from 
t^urope. 

V. From all the properties of man and of na- 
ture, from all the various branches of fcience, 
from all the deductions of human reafon, the ge- 
neral corollary, admitted by Hindus^ Arabs, and 
Tartars, by Perjians, and by Cbineje, is the fu- 
premacy of an all-creating and all-preferving 
fpirit, infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but 
infinitely removed from the comprehenfion of 
his moft exalted creatures ; nor are there in any 
language (the ancient Hebrew always excepted) 
more pious and fublime addrefles to the being of 
beings, more fplendid enumerations of his attri- 
butes, or more beautiful deferiptions of his vifible 
works, than in Arabick, Perjian and Sanferit, 
cfpecially in the Koran, the introductions to the 
poems of Sadi', Niza'm'i, and Firdaus'i, the 
four Vidas and many parts of the numerous Pu- 
rdnas: but fupplication and praife would not 
fatisfy the boundlefs imagination of the Veddnti 
and Sufi theologifts, who blending uncertain rae- 
taphyficks with undoubted principles of religion, 
have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very 
nature and effence of the divine fpirit, and af- 
ferted in a very remote age, what multitudes of 
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MHdUs and Mufeitnans affert at this hour, that 
all fpirit is homogeneous, that the fpirit of Gob 
is in kind the fame with that of man, though 
differing from it infinitely in degree, and that, 
as material fubftance is mere illufion, there exifls 
in this univerfe only one generick fpiritual fub- 
ftance, the foie primary caufe, efficient, fub- 
ftantial and formal of all fecondary caufes and of 
all appearances whatever, but endued in its high- 
eft degree, with a fublime providential wifdom^ 
and proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the 
fpirits which emane from it ; an opinion, which 
Go'tama never taught, and which we have no 
authority to believe, but which, as it is grounded 
on the do^rine of an immaterial creator fu- 
premely wife, and a conftant preferver fupreme- 
ly benevolent, differs as widely from the pan- 
theifm of Spi noza and Tol and, as the affirm- 
ation of a propofition differs from the nega- 
tion of it ; though the laft named profeffor of 
that infane pbilofopby had the bafenefs to conceal 
his meaning under the very words of Saint 
Paul, which are cited by Newton for a pur- 
pofe totally different, and has even ufed a phrafe, 
which occurs, indeed, in the f^eda, but in a fenfe 
diametrically oppofite to that, which he would 
have given it. The paffage, to which I allude, 
is in a fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where hi|»i 
fays : “ That fpirit, from which thefe created 

VOL. I. T 
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“ beings proceed; through which having pro- 
** ceeded &om it, they live ; toward which they 

tend and in which they are ultiqiately abforb*- 
“ ed, that Ipirit ftudy to know ; that fpirit is the 
" Great One.” 

The fubjed: of this difcourfe, gentlemen, is in- 
exhauftible : it has been my endeavour to fay as 
much on it as poilible in the feweft words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope toclofe thele 
general difquifltions with topicks meafurelels 
>n extent, but lefs abftrufe than, that, which has 
this day been difcufled, and better adapted to the 
gaiety, which fee ms to have prevailed in the 
learned banquets of the GreekSy and which ought, 
furely, to prevail in every fympofiack aflembly. 
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IN ROMAN LETTERS. 

»r 

THE PRESIDENT. 


Every man, who has occalion to compole 
trails on Afialick Literature, or to tranilate from 
the Ajiatick Languages, mufl always find it con- 
vetuent, and' fometimes neceifary, to exprefe 
Arabian, Indian, and Perjian words, or fen- 
tences, in the charatSlers generally ufed amon^ 
Europeans-, and almoft every writer in thole 
circumftances has a method of notation peculiar 
to himfelf; but none has yet appeared in the 
form of a complete fyfiem ; fo that each original 
found may be rendered invariably by one appro- 
priated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the 
primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which 
modem Europe has in general adopted* A 
want of attention to this objed' has occafiooed^ 
great confufion in Hiftoryand Geography . The 

T a 
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ancient Greeks^ who made a voluntary facrifice 
of truth to the delicacy of their ears, appear to 
have altered by defign almoli all the oriental 
names, which they introduced into their elegant, 
but romantick, Hiftories ; and even their more 
modern Gcogfaphers, who were too vain, per- 
haps, of their own language to learn any other, 
have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appel- 
lations of countries, cities, and rivers in JJia, 
that, without the guidance of the fagacious and 
indefatigable M. D’Anville, it would have 
been as troublefome to follow Alexander 
through the Punjab on the Ptolemaick map of 
Agathod^mon, as actually to travel over the 
fame country in its prefent ftate of rudenefs and 
diforder. They had an unwarrantable habit of 
moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a refemblance to fome derivative 
word in their own tongue: thus, they changed the 
Gogra into Agoratus^ or a river of the ajfemblyf 
Ucbab into Oxydracce, or Jbarpfigbted^ and Re~ 
ms into Aomos^ or a rock inaccejfible to birds ; 
whence their poets, who delighted in wonders, 
embellifhed their works with new images, dif- 
tinguilhing regions and fortrefles by properties, 
which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelinels of fancy than the Ancients, we 
have more accuracy, more love of truth, and, 
perhaps, more folidity of judgement ; and, if our 
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works (hall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpedt 
of whom we lhall be Ancients, it may be faid 
without prefumption, that we fhall .give them 
more corrcift information on the Hiftory and 
Geography of this eaftern world ; fince no man* 
can perfectly defcribe a country, who is unac- - 
quainted with the language of it. The learned - 
and entertaining work of M. D’Herbelot, 
which profefles to interpret and elucidate the 
names of perfons and places, and the titles of 
books, abounds alfo in citations from the beft 
writers of Arabia and Verfia, yet,, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defedive than, 
that of other writers on fimilar fubjcds, without 
excepting the illuftrious Prince Kantemir, 
ftill it requires more than a moderate knowledge 
of Perjian, Arabickj and Turkijb, to comprehend 
all the paffages quoted by him in European 
charaders ; one inftance of which I cannot 
forbear giving. In the account of Ibnu Zaidun, 
a celebrated Andalufian poet, the firft couplet of. 
an elegy in Arabic k is praifed for its elegance,, 
and expreffed thus in Roman letters : 

lekad hein tenagikom dhamairna ; 

lacdha &laina alafTa laula tafiina. 

The time, adds the tranflator, will foon 
“ come, when you will deliver us from all ouy 
** cares : the remedy is affufed, provided we 
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“ have a little patience/* When Dr. Hunt of 
Osfordi whom I am bound to name with gra- 
titude and veneration, together with two or three 
others, attempted at my requeft to write the 
fame diftich in Arabian charafters, they all 
wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent opi- 
nion, erroneoufly. I was then a very young 
ftudent, and could not eafily have procured 
Ibnu Zaiduns works, which are, no doubt, pre- 
ferved in the Bodley library, but which have 
not fmce fallen in my way. This admired c6u- 
plet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
eharaders, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render 
them with certainty. Both verfes are written 
by D’Herbelot without attention to the gram- 
matical points, that is, in a form which no learn- 
ed Arab would give them in recitation ; but, al- 
though the French verfion be palpably erroneous, 
it is by no means eafy to corredt the errour. If 
dldsa or a remedy be the true reading, the nega- 
tive particle muft be abfurd, fmce tadjfaind fig- 
nihes we are patient, and not we dejpair, but, if 
dldfay or qffli&ion be the proper word, fbme ob- 
scurity muft arife from the verb, with which it 
agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich 
fhould thus be written : 
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TecMu hhina tundjicum d’emdirund 
Takdi dlaind "Idfay lau Id tadfsind, 

** When our bofoms impart their iecr^ts W 
** you, anguiih would almofl fix our doom, if 
“ we were not mutually to confole ourfelves.” 

The principal verbs may have a future fenfe> 
and the laft word ftiay admit of a different inters 
pretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had foun^ 
in Gigoeius the word dbemdyer^ which he cem* 
ceived to be in the original. Aft^f all, thA 
rhyme feems imperfect, and the meafure irre* 
gular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities 
could have arifen, if D’Herbelot or his Editof 
had formed a regular fyftem of exprefling Ara* 
tick in Roman charaAers, and had apprized his 
readers of it in his introductory diflertation ? 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyfi- 
tern will be ufeful to the learned and efiential to 
the ftudent, let me remark, that a learner of 
JPerJiatty who fhould read in our beft hiftories 
the life of Sultan Azim, and wifh to write his 
name in Arabick letters, might exprefs it thirty- 
nine different ways, and bo wrong at lafi: the 
word fhould be written Adzem with three points 
on the firfl confonant. 

There are two general modes of exhibiting 
AJiatick words in our own letters : they ate 
founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each 
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of them has its advantages, and each has been 
recommended by refpedtable authorities. The 
firft profefles to regard chiefly the pronunciation 
of the words intended to be exprefled ; and this 
method, as far as it can be purfued, is unquefl;ion> 
ably ufeful : but new founds are very inade- 
quately prefented to a fenfe not formed to re- 
ceive them ; and the reader mufl; in the end be 
left to pronounce many letters and fyllables pre- 
eariouflyj bcfides, that by this mode of ortho- 
graphy all grammatical analogy is deftroyed, 
Ample founds are reprefented by double cha- 
racters, vowels of one denomination Hand for 
thofe of another ; Mid poflibly with all our la- 
bour we perpetuate a provincial or inelegant 
pronunciation : all thefe objections may be made 
to the ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in 
which neither the letters nor, the true found of 
them are preferred, while Kemerbendy or Center- 
bendy as an ancient Briton would write it, clearly 
exhibits both the ori^nal characters and the 
Perjian pronunciation of them. To fet this 
point in a ftrong light, we need only fuppofe, 
that the French had adopted a fyftem of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we 
had no types in our printing-houfes : let us con- 
ceive an Englijbman acquainted with their lan- 
guage to be pleafed with Malherbe's well- 
known imitation of Horacey and defirous of 
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quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He >;vouId 
read thus : 


* La mort a dcs rJgucurs a nulle autre pareilles } 

^ On a beau la prier : 

‘ La cruelle qu^elle eft fe bouchc les oreilles, 

* Et nous laiffe crier* 

‘ Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
‘ Eft fiijet a fes loi)c^ 

* Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 

‘ N’cn defend pas nos rois !’ 


Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in 
Roman charaders, exadly as the French them- 
felves in fad exprefs them, or would he deco- 
rate his compofition with a paflage more re- 
fembling the dialed of favages, than that of a 
polifhed nation ? His pronunciation, good or 
bad, would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 

• Law more aw day rcegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 

‘ Onne aw bo law preeay : 

• Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boofhuh lays orellyuh, 

‘ Ay noo layfuh creeay. 

• Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh lub coovruh^ 

‘ Ay foozyet aw fay Iwaw, 

• 4y 1*^ gawrduh kee vclly o bawryayruh dyoo Loovruh 

• Nong dayfong paw no rwaw !’ 

• The fecond fyftem of Afiatick Orthograph|r 
confifts in fcrupuloufly rendering letter for letter«^ 
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without any particular care to preferve the pro- 
nunciation ; and, as long as this mode proceed* 
by unvaried rules, it feems clearly entitled td 
preference. 

For the firft method of writing Perjian words 
the Warmeft advocate, among my acquaintance, 
was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom the world 
loft prematurely at a time, when he was me- 
ditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs 
the remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, 
and in the cultivation of his very ufeful talents. 
He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perjian language, and on his new 
way of exhibiting it in our characters, which he 
inftruCted the learned and amiable Editor of his 
Injiitutes oj Timour at Oxford to retain with 
minute attention throughout his work. Where 
he had acquired his refined articulation of the 
Perjian, I never was informed ; but it is evi- 
dent, that he fpells moft proper names in a man- 
ner, which a native of Pcrjia, who could read 
our letters, would be unable to comprehend. 
For inftance : that the capital of Azarbdijdn is 
now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth of a 
perfon born in that city, as well as from other 
Iranians', and that it was fo called li.xteen hun- 
dred years ago, we all know from the Geography 
of Ptolemy i yet Major Davy always wrote it 
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TubhurazCy and infifted that it Ihould thus be 
pronounced. Whether the natives of Semer- 
hand, or Samarkand^ who probably fpeak the 
dialed of Soghd with a Turanian pronunciation, 
call their birthplace, as Davy Ipelled it, Stm- 
tnurkund, I have yet to learn ; but I cannot be- 
lieve it, and am convinced, that the former mode 
of writing the word exprefles both the letters 
and the found of them better than any other 
combination of charaders. His method, there- 
fore, has every defeat j fmce it renders neither 
the original elements of words, nor the founds 
reprefented by them in Perjia, where alone we 
muft feek for genuine Perjian, as for French in 
France, and for Italian in Italy. 

The fecond method has found two able fup- 
porters in Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins; to 
the firft of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfplcuous and ample grammar of the Bengal 
language, and to the fecond for more advantages 
in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. 

Mr. Halhed, having juftly remarked, ‘ that 

* the two greateft defefts in the orthography of 
‘ any language are the application of the fame 
‘ letter to feveral different founds, and of different 

* letters to the fame found,’ truly pronounces them 
both to be * fo common in Englijb, that he was 

* exceedingly embarraffed in the choice of letters 
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* to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and 

* was at laft by no means fatisfied with his own 
? feledlion.’ If any thing diffatisfies rtie, in his 
clear and accurate fyftem, it is the ufe of double 
letters for the long vowels (which might how- 
ever be juftified) and the frequent intermixture 
of Italick with Roman letters in the fame word j 
which both in writing and printing muft be 
very inconvenient : perhaps it may be added, 
that his diphthongs are not exprefled analogoufly 
to the founds, of which they are compofed. 

The fyftem of Mr. Wilkins has been equally 
well confidered, and Mr. Halhed himfelf has 
indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compila- 
tion of Hindu Laws : it principally confifts of 
double letters to fignify our third and fifth 
vowels, and of the common profodial marks to 
afcertain their brevity or their length ; but thofe 
marks are fo generally appropriated to books of 
profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 
of metre ; nor, if either profodial lign were adopt- 
ed, would both be neceflary ; fmce the omiftion 
of a long mark would evidently denote the fhort- 
nefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On 
the whole, I cannot but approve this notation 
for Sanfcrit words, yet require fomething more 
univerfally expreffive of AJiatick letters ; as it is 
perfeft, however, in its kind, and will appear 
in the vitorks of its learned inventor, I Ihall an« 
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iiex^ among the examples, four diftichs from the 
Bbdgawat exprefled both in his method and 
mine * : a tran/lation of them will be produced 
on another occahon ; but, in order to render this 
traftas complete as pollible, a fuller Ipecimen of 
Sanfcrit will, be fubjoined with the ori^nal 
printed in the characters of Bengal, into which 
the Brahmans of that province tranfpofe all their 
books, few of them being able to read the Di- 
vandgari letters : fo far has their indolence pre*? 
vailed over their piety ! 

Let me now proceed, not preferibing rules for 
others, but explaining thofe which I have pre- 
feribed for myfelf, to unfold my own fyftem, 
the convenience of which h^s been proved by 
careful obfervation and long experience. 

It would be fuperfluous to difeourfe on the 
organs of fpeech, which have been a thoufand 
times dilTeCted, and as often deferibed by muii- 
cians or anatomilis ; and the feveral powers of 
which every man may perceive either by the 
touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 
another perfon pronouncing the different claffes 
of letters, or pronounce them himfelf diftindly 
before a mirror : but a fliort analyAs of aiticulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examina^ 
tion of every feparate fymbol. 


Plate IV. 
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All things abound with errour^ os the oldriSeg^rchi* 
(nrsfor truth remarked with defpondetice ; but it 
is really deplorable, that sour firft ftep from total 
ignorance fhould be into grofs inaccuracy, and 
that we Ihould begin our education in Eng- 
land with learning to read the Jive vowels, two 
of which, as we are taught to pronoutiec 
them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, in- 
deed, five fimple vocal founds in our language, 
as in that of Rome j which occur in the words 
01 innocent bull, though not precifely in their 
natural order, for we have retained the true ‘ar- 
rangement of the letters, while we capricioufly 
difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that our 
eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. 
The primary elements of articulation are the 
foft and bard breathings, the fpiritus lenis and 
^iritus afper of the Latin Grammarians. If the 
lips be opened ever fo little, the breath fuffered 
gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo 
fimple a nature, that, when lengthened, it con- 
tinues nearly the fame, except that, by the lead 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is 
probably the firft found uttered by in^ts ; but 
if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the Kps, we 
form an q/pirate more or lefs harih in pro- 
portion to the force exerted. When, in pro- 
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nouncing the fimple vowel, we opew our Uj» 
wider, we exprefs a found compWely aarticitlated, 
which moll; nations have agreed to place Uu: 
JirJi in their fymbolical fyftems; by opening 
them wider Hill with the corners of them a 
little drawn back, we give birth to ih^i feCQnd <£ 
the Roman vowels, and by a large aperture; with 
a farther inflexion of the lips and a higher 'ole^ 
vation of the tongue, we utter the third of theou 
By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree we 
convert the fimple element into another found 
of the fame nature with the jirjt vowel, and 
eafily confounded with it in a broad pronun*> 
ciation : when this new found is lengthened, it 
approaches very nearly to the fourth vowe4 
which we form by a bolder and ilronger ro» 
tundity of the mouth ; a farther contradion of 
it produces the fifth vowel, which in its elon* 
gation almoll; clofes the lips, a fmall palfage only 
being left for the breath. Thefe are all Ihort 
vowels; and, if an Italian were to read the 
words innocent bull, he would give the (bund 
of each correfponding long vowel, as in the mo» 
nofyllahles of his own language, 

Between thefe ten vowels are numberlels gra- 
dations, and nice inflexions, which ufe only can 
teach; and, by the compofltipn of them all, 
might be formed an hundred diphthongs, and a 
thouiand triphthongs ; many (d* which are found 
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in Itdliarfi atid were probably artict^ted by the 
but' We' have only occafion, in this 
for two diphthongs, which are compound- 
:.cd of the firjl vowel with the thirdy and with 
■ihe.Jiftby and ihould be exprefled by their con- 
Hituent ’ letters : as to thofe vocal compounds 
which begin with the third and fifth Ihort vowels, 
■they are generally and not inconveniently ren- 
dered by di{lin£t charadlers, which are im- 
properly ranged among the confonants. The 
iongue, which alfifts in forming fome of the 
Vowels, is the principal inftrument in articulat- 
ing two liquid founds, which have fomething of 
a yocal nature ; one, by ftriking the roots of the 
tipper, teeth, while the breath pafles gently 
through the lips, another, by an inflexion up- 
wards with a tremulous motion ; and thefe two 
liquids coalefce with fuch eafe, that a mixed 
letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed 
by the firft of them followed by the fecond : 
when the breath is obflrut^ed by the preflure of 
the tongue, and forced between the teeth on 
each fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
Britijb dialect of the Celtick. 

We may now confider in the fame order, be- 
ginning with the root of the -tongue and ending 
with the perfed clofe of the lips, thofe lefs mu- 
lical founds, which require the md of a vowef 
or atleaft of the fimple breatbit^, to beiiilly ar- 
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tieuktedjluid it liiay We be pfetniied, that the 
harjb breathing diftindly pfonouaced after each 
of thefe confonants^ as they ate named by gram- 
marians, conftitutes its proper* aj^irate. 

By the afliflrance of the tongue and the palate 
are produced two congenial founds, difiering only 
as bard znAfoft j and thefe two may be formed 
ft ill deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a 
long vowel after them, the voice of a raven; but 
if, while they are uttered, the breath be harftily 
protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, 
the fecond of which feems to charadlerize the 
pronunciation of the Arabs \ while the nafal 
found, very common among the Perjians and 
Indians f may be conftdered as the foft palatine 
with part of the breath pafling through the 
nofe; which organ would by itfelf rather pro- 
duce a vocal found, common alfo in Arabia^ and 
not unlike the cry of a young antelope and fome 
other quadrupeds. 

Next come different clalTes of dentals, and 
among the firft of them fhould be placed the 
Jibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an in- 
dented figure : each of the dental founds is hard 
or foft, lharp or obtufe, and, by thrufting the 
tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form 
two founds exceedingly common in Arabick and 
EngUJb, but changed into lifping fibilants by 
the Persons and F^'encb, while they on the 

VOL. I. V 
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othef haAd have a foUAd unknown to the Ardds^ 
aUd uficomihon in our language, though it occurs 
In feme words by the coihpofition of the hard libi- 
lant with our laft vowel pronounced as a diph- 
thong. The liquid ndfal follows thefe, being form- 
ed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little affiftance from the other organ ; and we muft 
particularly remember, when we attend to the pro- 
nunciation of Indian dialefts, that moft founds of 
this clafs are varied in a lingular manner by turn- 
ing the tongue upwards, and almoft bending it 
back towards the palate, fo as to exclude them, 
nearly from the order, but not from the ana- 
logy, of dentals. 

Tihe labials form the laft feries, moft of which 
are pronounced by the appulfe of the lips on 
each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfect clofe; the letters, by which they 
are denoted, reprefent in moft alphabets the cur- 
vature of one lip or of both ; and a natural eba- 
ra£ler for all articulate founds might eafily be 
agreed on, if nations would agree on any thing 
generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the aCt of articulation, and 
feleding from each a diftinCt and elegant outline. 
A perfect language would be that,, in which 
every idea, capable of entering the human mind, 
might be neatly and emphatically exprefled by 
one fpedfick word, fimple if the idea were fim- 
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complex, if complex ; and on the fame 
principle a perfedl fyAem of letters ought to 
contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged : in this re/peft the old Perjian or 
Zend approaches to perfedion ; but the Arabian 
^phabet, which all Mohammedan nations have 
inconfiderately adopted, appears to me fo com*‘ 
plete for the purpofe of writing Arabick, that 
not a letter could be added or taken away with*^ 
out manifeft inconvenience, and the fame may 
indubitably be faid of the Dhfondgar't fyftem ; 
which, as it is more naturally arranged than any 
other, (hall here be the Aandard of my particular 
obfervations on AJiatick letters. Our Englijb 
alphabet and orthography are difgracefully and 
almoft ridiculoufly imperfect j and it would be 
impoflible to exprefe either Indian, Perjian, or 
Arabian words in Roman charaders, as we are 
abfurdly taught to pronounce them ; but a mix- 
ture of new characters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by 
the French, with a few of thofe adopted in our 
own trcatifes on Jluxions, we may apply our 
prefent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all 
AJiatick languages, as to equal the Phatidgari 
itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one. originah^Ietters, 

might rapidly and unerringly traafpofe talo them 

u 2 
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all the proper names, appellatives, or cited paf- 
fages, occurring in tracts of /Ifiatick literature. 

This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or 
firft vocal found, concerning which enough has 
been faid : the word America begins and ends 
with it ; and its proper fymbol therefore is A j 
though it may be often very conveniently ex- 
prelTed by E, for reafons, which I lliall prefently 
offer. In our own anomalous language we com- 
monly mark this elementary found by our Jijth 
vowel, but fometimes exprefs it by a ftrange va- 
riety both of vowels and diphthongs ; as in the 
phrafe, a mol her bird Jlutters over her young ; an 
irregularity, which no regard to the derivation 
of words or to blind cuftom can in any degree 
juftify. The Nagari letter is called Acar, but 
is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth Ihort 
vowel, and in the xveft of India, like our jit'Jl : 
in all the dialects properly Indian it is confider- 
cd as inherent in every confonant ; and is placed 
laft in the fyftem of the Tibetians, becaufe the 
letters, which include it, are firfl; explained in 
their fchools. If our double confonants w'ere 
invariably connedled, as in Sanferit, it would 
certainly be the better way to omit the fimple 
element, except when it begins a w'ord. This 
letter anfwers to the fat-bbab, or open found of 
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the j^rahs, and, in feme few words, to the Zeber 
of the Perjians^ or an acute accent placed above 
the letter; but this Arabian mark, which was 
fupplied in the Pablavi by a diftindt charadter, 
is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either 
like our JirJt or our fecond fhort vowel, as in 
chajliin and ferzend, and the diftindtion feems to 
depend, in general, on the nature of the con- 
fonant, which follows it. Two of our letters, 
therefore, are neceflary for the complete nota- 
tion of the acar and zeber; and thus we may 
be able occafionally to avoid ridiculous or offen- 
five equivocations in writing Oriental words, 
and to preferve the true pronunciation of the 
Perfians, which differs as widely from that of 
the Munimans in India, as the language of our 
Court at St. fames’s differs from that of the 
ruflicks in the Gentle Shepherd. 

3n 

When the JirJl vowel, as the Perfians pro- 
nounce it in the word bakht, is doubled or pro- 
longed as in bdkht, it has the found of the fccond 
Ndgari vowel, and of the firft Arabic k letter, 
that is, of our long vowel in cajl ; but the Arabs 
deride the Perfians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Irhi has always the found 
of our vowel in call, and is often fo prolated, as 
to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of our 
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long wwcls. Its natural mark would be the 
ihort A doubled ; but an acute accent in the 
middle of words, or a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the 
practice of polilhed nations on the continent of 
Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian 
letter, which they call extended^ and which 
the Eerjians extend yet more, as in the word 
d&dn, may aptly enough be reprefented by the 
profodial fign, fmee it is conftantly long ; where* 
as the mark hamzah as conftantly Jboftens the 
letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it ; as in the words osul and IJldm : 
the changes of this letter may perplex the learner, 
but his perplexity will foon vanifh, as he ad- 
vances. In writing Ajiatick names, we fre- 
quently confound the broad d with its corre- 
fpondent fhort vowel, which we improperly ex- 
prefs by an O ; thus we write Cojfim for Kdjim 
in defiance of analogy and corrednefs. Our 
vowel in fond occurs but feldom, if ever, in 
Arabian^ Indian, or Perjian words ; it is placed, 
neverthelefs. In the general fyftem with the fhort 
profodial mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of 
the fimple breathing. 

t 

Our third vowel, corredly pronounced, ap- 
pears next in the Ndgari fyftem; for our fecond 
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flxcat vowel has no place in it. This vocal 
found is reprefented in Jrabick by an acutQ 
accent under the letter; which at Mecca has 
almoft invariably the fame pronunciation ; but, 
fince, in the ZeJid^ a charadler like the Greek 
E-pJilon reprefents both our fecond and third 
fhort vowels, the Ferjians often pronounce %ir 
like zebeTt calling this country Hend^ and the 
natives of it Hendiis: neverthelefs it will be 
proper to denote the Sanfcrit icar, and the Ara- 
bian cafr by one unaltered fymbol ; as in the 
words Indra and Imdm. 

t 

The third vowel produced or lengthened is, 
for the reafon before fuggefted, beft marked by 
an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian : 

Se cerca, fe dice ; 

L’amico dov’d ? 

L’amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, morl ! 

Ah ! no; si gran duolo 
Non darle per me. 

Rifpondi, ma foio : 

Piangendo parti. 

It was once my practice to reprefent this 
long vowel by two marks, as in the words 
Lebeid aa}d Deiwdn, to denote the point in Ara- 
bick as well as the letter above it ; but my prefent 
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opinion is, that Leb'td and Dlwan are more con- 

f 

formable to analogy, and to the Italian ortho- 
graphy, which of all European fyftems approaches 
neareil to perfection. 

This is our fifth vowel ; for our fourth fliort 
one is, like our fecond^ rejefted from the pure 
pronunciation of the Sanfcrit in the weft of 
India and at BdndraSy though the Bengalefe 
retain it in the firft Ndgari letter, which they 
call ocdr: to the notation of this found, our vowel 
in full and the Perfian in gul Ihould be conftantly 
appropriated, fince it is a Ample articulation, and 
cannot without impropriety be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu-pjilon, and, 
like that, is often confounded with iota: thus 
mufbc has the found of mifbc among the modern 
Perjians, as Nurnpha was pronounced Nympha 
by the Romans. The damm of the Arabs is, 
however, frequently founded, efpecially in Per-' 
fia^ like our ftiort O in memory., and the choice 
of two marks for a variable found is not im- 
proper in itfelf, and will fpmetimes be found 
very convenient. 

The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled 
hy an accent, as in the word virtii : it is a very 
long vowel in Perfian^ fo as nearly to treble the 
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quantity of its correfpondent fhort one ; and 
this, indeed, may be obferved of all the long 
vowels in the genuine Isfahdni pronunciation ; 
but the letter vdit is often redundant, fo as not 
to alter the found of the fhort vowel preceding 
it ; as in kbojh and kbod : it may, neverthelefs, 
be right to exprefs that letter by an accent. 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage : it is formed by a gentle vibration of the 
tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
very Jbort, and may be well exprelfed by the 
profodial mark, as in Rtjbi, a Saint. When it 
is conneded with a confonant, as in Crybna^ no 
part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. 
We have a fimilar found in the word merrily^ 
the fecond fyllable of which is much fhorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 

The fame complex found confiderably length- 
ened ; and, therefore, diftinguifhable by the pro- 
fodial fign of a long vowel. 

Jn Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the 
pronunciation of compound fyllables, this letter 
(xpreflbs both fyllables of our word lily ; but its 
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genuine found, I believe, is Irt^ a fliort triph- 
thong peculiar to the Sanfcrit language. 

Whatever be the true pronunciation of the 
former fymbol, this is only an elongation of it, 
and may, therefore, be diftinguiflied by the me-, 
trical fign of a long vowel, 

O 

Our fecond long vowel, befl; reprefented, like 
the others, by an accent, as in Veda^ the facred 
book of the Hindus^ which is a derivative from 
the Sanfcrit root vid, to kmw. The notation, 
which I recommend, will have this important 
advantage, that learned foreigners in Europe will 
in general pronounce the oriental words, cx- 
preiTed by it, with as much corredtnefs and fa- 
cility as our own nation. 

This is a diphthong corapofed of our jfrjl and 
third vowels, and expreflible, therefore, by them, 
as in the word Vaidya, derived from Veda^ and 
meaning a man of the medical cajl : in Bengal it 
is pronounced as the Greek diphthong \npoimeny 
a fhepherd, was probably founded in ancient 
Greece. The Arabs and the Englijb articulate 
this compofition exaftly alike, though we are 
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pleafed to exprefs it by a fimple letter, which, 
on the continent of Europe^ has its genuine 
found. In the mouth of an Italian the con- 
ftituent vowels in the words mai and miei do 
not perfedlly coalefce, ' and, at the clofe of a 
verfe, they are feparated but a Frenchman and 
a Perjian would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mai^ 
which at Paris means our month of the fame 
name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine : the Perjian 
■Word, indeed, might with great propriety be 
•written mei^ as the diphthong feems rather to be 
compofed of our fecond and third fhort vowels; 
a compofition very common in Italian poetry. 

>3 

Though a coalition of acar and near forms 
this found in Sanferit, as in the myftical word 
6m, yet it is in fa£l a fimple articulation, and 
the fourth of our long vowels. 

Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diph- 
thong, compounded of our JirJl and fifth vowels; 
and in Perfia the conftituent founds are not per- 
fe^ly united ; as in the word Firdaufi, which 
an Italian would pronounce eXa^ly like a na- 
tive of Isfahan. Pei^iaps, in Arabick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the 
letters ya and wdw, which, preceded by the 
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open vowel, fonn the refpeftive diphthongs in 
Zobair and Jaiiberi', but the omiffion of this 
accent would occaiion little inconvenience. 

This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the 

end of a fyllable, of the nqfal confonants : thus 

the Tortugueje write Siao for Siam with a nafal 

termination; and the accurate M. D’Anville 

expreffes great unwillingnefs to write Siam for 

the country, and Siamois for the people of it, 

yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ not- 

* withftanding his attachment to the original and 

‘ proper denominations of countries and places.’ 

It appears to me, that the addition of a diftindl 

letter ga would be an improper and inconvenient 

mode of exprelfing the nafal found, and that we 

cannot do better than adopt the Indian method 

of diftinguilhing it, in Sanferit, Chinefe, and 

Verjian words, by a point above the letter ; as 
• « 

in Sinha^ a lion, Cdnbi, the name of an illuf- 
trious Emperor, and Sdmdn, a houfehold. 

This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at 
the clofe of a fyllable, for the pong afpiratCy and 
may be diftinguifhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in dub-dbuy pain, though it 
feems often to refemble the Arabian bd, which 
pves only a more forcible found to the vowel. 
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which precedes it, as in bbicmaby fcience. It is 
well known, that, when fuch ^rahick words are 
ufed in conftruciion, the final afpirate of the firft 
noun has the found of ta ; but, as the letter re-* 
mains unaltered, it ihould, I think, be preferred 
in our charaders, and exprelTed either by two 
points above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual 
mark ; fince if we write Zubdahu' Imttlc, or, tbe 
Flower of tbe Realm^ with a comma to denote 
the fuppreflion of the dlif, every learner will 
know, that the firft word fliould be pronounced 
Zubdat. The bd is often omitted by us, when 
we write Perfian in Englifij letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferred, as in Shdhndmab ; 
fince the afpiration is very perceptibly founded 
in the true pronunciation of dergdh, rubdb^ and 
other fimjlar words. The Sanferit charadler 
before us has the fingular property of being in- 
terchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra^ 
and fa } in the fame manner as the Sylva of the 
Romans was formed from the JEolick word hylva, 
and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 

We come now to the firft proper confonant 
of the Indian fyftem, in which a feries of letters, 
formed in the throat near the root of the tongue, 
properly takes the lead. This letter has the found 
of our k and c in the words king and cannibal j 
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but thei'e will be great convenience in expreffing 
it uniformly by the fecond of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs, 
and perhaps all nations defcended from Sem, 
have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard preffure, not unlike the cawing of a 
raven, as in the word Kdfim ; and for this par- 
ticular found the redundance of our own alpha- 
bet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol : the com- 
mon people in Hhejdz and Egypt confound it, 
indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr, and the 
Perjians only add to that letter the hard palatine 
found of the Arabian kdf j but, if we diftinguifh 
it invariably by k, we Ihall find the utility of 
appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian 
letter now before us. The third letter of the 
Roman alphabet was probably articulated like 
the kappa of the Greeks ; and we may fairly 
fuppofe, that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced 
alike at Rome and at Athens: the fVelJb apply 
this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae 
and cefn ; and a little practice will render fuch 
words as citdb and cimuira familiar to our eyes. 

We hear much of afpirated letters; but the 
only pjroper ajpirates (thole I mean, in which a 
ftrong breathing is diftindlly heard after the con- 
fonants) are to be found in the languages of /«- 
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dia\ unleCs the word which our me- 

dical writers have borrowed from the Greeks be 
thought an exception to the rule : this afpiration 
may be diftinguilhed by a comma, as the letter 
before us is exprefled in the word dhanitra, a 
fpade. The Arabian, Perjian, and Tufcan af- 
pirate, which is formed by a harlh protrufion of 
the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be 
written as in the word makhzen, a trcajury. 

n 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould 
conftantly be exprefled as in the words gul, a 
flower, and gil, clay ; and we may obferve, aS 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this 
deviation from our irregular fyflem. The Ger- 
mans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent than our own, would fcarce under- 
ftand the iMin name of their own country, if 
an Englijhman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 

*51 

The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the 
word Rag'tmvanfa : the Perfians and Arabs pro- 
nounce their gbain with a bur in the throat, and 
a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives 
it a found refembling that of r, as it is pronounced 
in Nortbumberland', but it is in truth a compound 
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guttural, though frequently exprefled by a 
letter, as in Gaza, which Ihould be written Gbaz~ 
zab, a city of Palejline, and in gazelle, as the 
French naturalifts call the gbazal, or antelope, of 
the Arabians, The Perjian word migh, a cloud, 
is meg'ba in Sanjcrit ; as mijb, a flieep, appears 
alfo to be derived from mejba, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguiflies 
the Iranian from the Indian pronunciation. 

This is the nafal palatine, which I have already 
propofed to denote by a point above the letter n ; 
fince the addition of a ^ would create confufion, 
and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. 
Thus ends the firft feries of Ndgari letters, con- 
fiding of the bard and fqft guttural, each attend- 
ed by its proper afpirate, and followed by a nafal 
of the fame clafs j which elegant arrangement is 
continued, as far as poflible, through the San- 
fcrit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beau- 
tiful analogy of nature. 

E 

The next is a feries of compound letters, as 
mod grammarians confider them, though fome 
hold them to be ilmple founds articulated near 
the palate. The fird of them has no didinifl 
fign in our own alphabet, but is expreffed, as in 
the word China, by two letters, which are cer- 
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'taunljf‘*not Its component principles: it might, 
p^haps, • be moi^e properly denoted, as it is in 
ftie great work of M. D’Herbelot, hy tjb\ 
but the inconvenience of retaining our own 
fymbol will be lefs than that of introducing a 
new combination, or inventing, after the ex- 
ample of Dr. Franklin, a new charafter. 
China is a Sanfcrit word ; and it will be con- 
venient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination 
to exprefs it otherwife. 

The lame compofition with a ftrong breath- 
ing articulated after it. Harlh as it may feem, 
we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid exprefling this found, as in the word 
ch'handas^ metre. 

*31 

This too feems to have been confidered by 
the Hindus as a fimple palatine, but appears in 
truth to be the complex expreflion of dzb: per- 
haps the lame letter may, by a fmall difterence 
of ardodation, partake of two diflferent founds. 
This at leaft we may obfervc, that the letten 
under conlideratioa is confounded, as a limpfo 
found, with ya, and, as a compound, with za, 
one of its conftituents : thus the yajtn'm of Aror 
Ha is by us called wlitle the lame man is 

VOL. I. X 
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Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi at Venice ; or (te give 
an example of both in a Angle word) yug, or 
junSiion, at Banares, is jug in Bengal, and wjfe 
pronounced zug, or, in the nominative, zugon 
at Athens. We Ihould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters Ahold, dM, and dha fre 
all pronounced in Terjia like za, with a fort of 
lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found : they may be well exprelTed as in fluxion- 
ary characters, by a feries of points above them, 
z, z, z. 

The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word 
y*bajha, a fifh. 

This is the fecond nafal compofed of the 
former and the letter ya. As the Italian word 
agnello and our (mion contain a compofition of 
n (uid y, they Ihould regularly be written anyello 
and ot^on ; and the Indian found differs only in 
the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may 
be difUnguifhed, as before, by a point. A very 
ufeful Sanjerit root, Agnifying to knoxv, begins 
with the letter ja followed by this compound 
nafal, and Ihould be written jnya ; whence jr^dna, 
knowledge; but this harlh combination is in 
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S8S 

Bengal foftened into gy^ : it is exprefled by a 
diftind character, which ftands laft in the plate 
annexed 

In the curious work entitled Tohfabu’l Hind, 
or The Prefent of Itmik, this is xhe fourth feries 
of Sanfcrit letters ; but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of 
the lyftem. This clafs is pronounced with an 
inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the con- 
fonant, and may be diftinguilhed by an accent 
above it. The firft is the Indian ta, as in the 
word coiara, a rotten tree, and is commonly ex- 
prefled in Perfian writings by four points, but 
would be better marked by the Arabian ta, 
which it very nearly refembles. 

fe 

The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as 
in Vaicuni'hUy or unwearied, an epithet of Fijhnu, 

cs 

A remarkable letter, which the Mujlimans 
call the Indian dil ; and exprefs alfo by four 
points over it j but it fhould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguiflied by an accentual mark as 
in the word dardda, puniihment. When the 

* Fhte n. 

X 2 
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tOHgue is inverted with a flight vibratory md» 
tion, this letter has a mixture of the m, with 
which it is often, but incorredlly, confounded $ 
as in the common word- ber for bera^ great. It 
rpfembles the Arabian dad. 

¥ 

The jprecedlng letter afpirated, as in D'hdca^ 
improperly pronounced Dacca. In the fame 
manner may be written the Arabian dbd, but 
without the comma, fince its afpirate is lefs dif- 
tindtly heard than in the Indian found. 

This is the najal of the third feries, and form- 
ed by a fimilar inverfion of the tongue : in 
Sanfcrit words it ufually follows the letters ra 
and^/ha (as in Brahmcfi'a, derived from Bralnnan'y 
the Supreme Being ; Vijbnu^ a name of his pre-‘ 
ferving power) ; or precedes the other letters of 
the third clafs. 

Here begins dxefouttb feries, on which we 
have Kttle more to remark. The firft letter- of 
this dal's is the common ta, or bard dental, if it 
may not rather be confidered as a Ungual. 

Its aipifate, which ought to be written 
a comma, as in the word ^JwatCbot the Indian 
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fig>tree,ieft it be conf^nded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian found in thurayyh, the Pleiads, 
which is precifely the Englijh afpiration in 
think ; a found, which the Perjians and French 
cannot eafily articulate : in Perjian it fhould be 
exprefled by s with a point above it. 

The fojt dental in Devoid, or Deity, 

The fame afpirated as in D^ henna, juftice, 
virtue, or piety. We muft alfo diftinguifh this 
letter by a comma from the Arabian in dhabab, 
gold j a found of difficult articulation in France 
and Petfia, which we write thus very improper- 
ly, inftead of retaining the genuine Anglofy^ori 
letter, or expreffing it, as we might with great 
convenience, dbus. 

The fimple najal, founded by the teeth with 
a little affiftance from the ncdlrils, but not fo 
much a$ in many French and Perfit^n words, 
^oth this riajal and the former occur in the 
zumc Nardyena, or dwelling in water. 

Next come the labials in the fame order; 
and hrft the hard labial pa, fornted by .a ^rong 
compreffioa cf the Ups ; which fo 
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configuration of an Arc^n mouth, th*t it can- 
not be articulated by an Arab without much 
effort. 

The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word 
Jhepherd, but often pronounced like onx ja, as 
inyi;/a, inftead of p’bela, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a diftinft letter ; and our pha, which in En- 
glijh is redundant, fhould be appropriated to the 
notation of this Indian labial. 

The foft labial in Budd'ha, wife, and the 
fecond letter in moft alphabets ufed by Ettro- 
peansi which begin with a vowel, a labial, a 
palatine, and a lingual : it ought ever to be 
diftinguiflied in Ndgari by a tranfverfe bar, 
though the copy ills often omit this ufeful dif- 
tindion. 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, 
as in the word bbdjbd, or a fpoken dialeft. No 
comma is neceflary in this notation, fince the 
found of bba cannot be confounded with any 
in our own language. 

sr 

This is the laft nafal, as in MenUy one of the 
firft created beings according to the Indians : it 
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is.formoi by clofing A lips entirely, whilft'the 
breath paffes gently through the nofe ; and here 
ends the regular arrangement of the Nigaft 
letters. Another feries might have been added, 
namely, 7^, fia, za, zha, which are in the fame 
proportion as ta, tha^ da, dba, and the reft ; but 
the two laft founds are not ufed in Sanfcrit. 

Then follows a fet of letters approaching to 
the nature of vowels : the firft of them feems in 
truth to be no more than our third fliort vowel 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be 
thought a fuperfluous charafter ; llnce this union, 
however, produces a kind of confonant articulated 
near the palate, it is ranked by many among 
the confonants, and often confounded with ja : 
hence Tamund, a facred river in India, called 
alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written Jomanes 
by the Greeks, and Jumna, lefs properly, by thye 
Englijh. 

The two liquids na and ma, one of which is 
a lingual and the other a labial, are kept apart, 
in order to preferve the analogy of the fyftem; 
and the other two are introduced between the 
two femivowels : the firft of thefe is ra, as in 
Rama, the conqueror of Sildn. 
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The fecohd is la, in i^anca, another name of 
that ifland both in Tihut^ and in India. A de- 
fefl: in the organs of the common Bengalefe 
often caufes a confufion between thefe two li- 
quids, and even the found of na is frequently 
fubftituted for the letter before us. 

When this ebara^ier correfponds, as it fomc- 
times does in Sanferit, with our wa, it is in fadt 
our fifth Jhort vowel preceding another in form- 
ing a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in 
our fyftem of letters ; but, when it has the found 
of va, it is a labial formed by ftriking the lower 
lip againft the upper teeth, and might thus be 
arranged in a feries of proportionals, /a, ha, 
va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in this 
manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fome 
other provinces, who confound it with ba, from 
which it ought carefully to be diftinguifhed ; 
fince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfedt a 
fyftem as the Sanferit, there could ever have 
been two fymbols for the fame found. In fa<ft 
the Montes Farveti of our ancient Geographers 
were fo named from Parveta, not Parbeia, a 
mountain. The waw of the Arabs is always a 
vowel, either feparate or coalefcing with another 
in the form of a diphthong; but in Perfiattr 
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vifordii^ ^ cipnfonail^.iknfl pronounced Hie 
our vOf though rather lefs force. 

Then follow three Jibilants^ the firft of which 
is often, very inaccurately, confounded with the 
fecond, and even with the third : it belongs to that 
clafs of confonants, which, in the notation here 
propofed, are exprefled by acute accents above 
them to denote an inverfion of the tongue 
towards the palate, whence this letter is called in 
India the palatine fa. It occurs in a great 
number of words, and fhould be written as In 
palh'at the name of a iacred tree with a very 
brilliant flower. In the fame manner may be 
noted the s'M of the Arabs and Hebrews, which 
laft it refembles in fhape, and probably refejipbled 
in Ibund ; except that in Casmir and the pro-^ 
vinces bordering on Perfa it is hardly diflin- 
guifliable from the following letter. 

¥ 

The feemd is improperly written in our 
SngUJh fyftera, and eba^ ftiU more erroneoufly, 
in that of the French % but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the incooi* 
venience of too great a change even from wrong 
to right. This letter, of which fa and ba vcc 
not the component parts, is formed fo fas back 
in the head, that the Indians call it a cere- 
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Ifkd : either it waA npt^iculated b)p<^e Qreekt, 
or they chofe to exprefs it by thek fince 
of the Ferjian word ArdoJFtr they have formed 
Artaxerxes. 

The dental fa, which refembles the Hebrew 
letter of the fame found, and, like that, is often 
miftaken by ignorant copyifts for the ma. 

The ftrong breathing ba, but rather mifplaced 
in the Nagar) fyftem ; fince it is the fecond 
element of articulate founds : the very hard 
breathing of the Arabs may be well exprefled by 
doubling the mark of afpiration, as in Mubbam^ 
med, or by an accent above it in the manner of 
the long vowels, as in Ab'med, 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a 
compound of ca and jha, as in the word paric- 
Jhay ordeal : it is analogous to our x, a fuper- - 
fluous charader, of no ufe, that I know of, except 
in algebra. The Bengalefe give it the found of 
cyoy or of our k in fuch words as kind and ; 
but we may conclude, that the other pronun- 
dation is very ancient, fince the old Perjiansip~ 
pear to have borrowed their word Racjhab from 
the Racjha, or demon of the HinduSy which is 
written with the letter before us. The Greeks 
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rendeted Ihis letter by raeir Kbi^ changing Jydc- 
jhin, or the*fouth, into Dakhin. 

All the founds ufed in Sanfcrit, Arabick^ Per- 
Jian, and Hindiy are arranged fyftematically in 
the table prefixed to this diflertation * j and the 
lingular letter of the ArabSy which they call din, 
is placed immediately before the confonants. It 
might have been clafTed, as the modern Jews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong najals of the 
Indians \ but, in Arabia and Perjia, it has a 
very different found, of which no verbal de- 
Icription can give an idea, and may not impro- 
perly be called a nafal vowel: it is unifonnly 
diftinguifhed by a circiimjiex either above a Ihort 
vowel or over the letter preceding a long one, 
as ilm, learning, ddlimy learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, 
if I were to adopt a new mode of Englijh ortho- 
graphy, I fhould write Addiforis defcription of 
the angol in the following manner, diflinguifli- 
ing the Jimple hreaibing, or firft element, which 
we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular 
line above our firft or fecond vowel : 

So hwen sm cnjel, bai divain camandi 
Widh raiiin tempefts (hecs a gilti Iand| 

Sch az av or pel Britanya paft> 

Cairn and firm hi draivz dht fyuryas blaft^ 

Andy pliz’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perform^ 

Raid# in dbi bwerlwind and daire£ls dhi ilarm. 


• I. 
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Thia mode of writil^ poetry 'woldd ^ 
touchftone of bad rhymes, which the eye as well 
as the ear would inftantly deteft ; as in the firft 
couplet of this de%4p{^o^,,-^d^^yefi in the laft, 
(according to the .common pronunciation of the 
word peiform. I clofe this paper with fpecimens 
pf oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of or- 
thography, which no indivkluid ha§ tn 

fettle, hnt as examples of the method, which | 
reej^ni(en45 And, in order to r-elieyf the 
|i(^8 of the fubjedt, I annex tranflations of all 
but the firfl fpecitnen, which I referve for an- 
Ate pfsafion. 

• > ' r 

h ■ 

Four Dijlicbs from the Sr'ibha'gawat 


Mr* Wilains’s OrUipgraphy, 


ah^ev^^mevi^rc naay^y^ sad^s^ p^rarp 
pafchad^h^ yadetachcha yovasoefhyeta 


yat prateeycta na prateeyetS chatm^^ 
tadveedyad atm^o inayam yatha bhafo yatha 

«■ J *»,ni * < 

yatba mahant^ bhoatanee bh66te0i65chchavachefliwan6p 



etav^devS jeejnafy^m t^ttwa jeejnasSonatman^ 
^waya vyat^rekabhyam jit fyac sarvatra sanrSda. 


• See Plate IV. 


The Letters are in Plate IL 
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This wonderful pa^Tage I ihould ttspreis in the 
following xhanner; 

ahamevafatnei^gTi nanya^yat fadal^ pai^ 
pas'chadaham yad^chcha yovas'iihyeta (ofrayaham 

rftdrt’ham yat pratfyeta na pratiyka chatmani 
tadvidy adatmano may am yatlii bha(o yat*hl tanflah 

yatlil mahanti bhMni bhute{huchchavach6{hwanu 
praviih't^yapravifli tani tat’hl tefhu na t4fltwaham 

etavaddva jijnyafyam tattwa jijnyafunatmanah 
anwaya vyatirecabhyam yat fyat fervatra fmadl. 


II. 

Mo'ha Mudgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies 
The Mallet of Delujion or Folly, but may be 
tranflated A Jiemedyfor DiJlraSiion of Mind: it 
is compofed in regular anapicftick verfes accord- 
ing to the ftrifteft rules of Greek profody, but 
in rhyoiid couplets, two of which here form a 
sUca. 
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Tl^FftfartSaro^ 1 
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utea^r ’stOTf 3twffe5to*tJFf 1 
HSjr^iR^sitjtejciite ^RtHRwiHten 
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3l!RRm’0^!t?tf?S<J'lf" IFirPPPIFitSf 5 1 

!!<• >Hr!!'iJt5Jl'I“ 51^31^31:511** \\ 

^?3W53Pft: 11 

6tJi*W?K3lrt3: WIIP ^Rc^W; i 

(Wt* (33l* ^3>3l3l3W H 

mud'ha jabihi dhanagamatnihnam 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitnihnam 
yallabhafB nijacarmdpattam 
vlttam t^na vlaodaya chittam. 

ca tava canta cafte putrah 
fanfcar6yain atiVavichittrah 
cafya twam va cuta iyata 
llaitwam chintaya tadidam bhratah. 

ma curu dhanajatuyauvanagarTam 
harati nimeihdt calah farvam 
mayamayamidamac’hilam hitwa 
brehioapadam previs'asa vidltwat. 
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Qalinidalagatajalavattmlam 
tadVajjivanamatis'aya chapalaiA 
clhenamiha Ti^jana faii^tir^ca 
bhawati bhawarnavatarane naucL 
angam galitain palitafn mund'am 
dantavihin am jatam tund'am 
taradhritacampitasobhhadand'am 
tadapi namunchatyas a bhand'am. 

yavajjanaAam tavanmaranam 
tdvajjatiam jat'har^ s'ayanara 
itt fanfare fp’hut'aitara d6fi!i^ 
cat’hamiha manava tava fantofliah. 

ditiayitninyau fayam piitah 
sis iravafantau punarayatah 
dikh end ati gach’batyayu 
fladapi na munchatyas’avayuh. 

furavaramaDdiratarutalavafah 
s'ayya bhutalamajiaam vdfidi 
fervaparigrdiabhogatyagah 
cafya fuc’hwn na caroti viragah. 
s'atrau mitre putre bandhau 
ma curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah fervatra twam 
vanch’hadyachirad yadi viihnutwaai. 
afh'taculachalafeptaiaiBudca 
brehmapurandaradinacaranidraii 
natwam naham nayam loca 
iUdapi cimart’ham criyate s'dcab. 
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twayi mayi chanyatraic6 vilhnur 
Vyart’ham cupyafi mayyafahiflinuh 
fervam pas'ydtmanyatmanana 
fervatr6tfrija bh^dajnyanam. 

valaftavat end as'a^la 
ftarun'aftavat taruniraftah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
perem^ brahman! copi nalagnah. 

dwadas'a pajj’hatlcdbhiras'efhah 
s'ifhyanam cat’hitobhyupades'ah 
yelham naiflia caroti viv^cam 
teftiam cah curutamatirecam. 

A verbal Tranflatlon. 

1. Reftrain, deluded mortal^ thy thirft of ac- 
quiring wealth } excite an averfion from it in 
tby body, underftanding, and inclination : with 
the riches, which thou acquired by thy own ac-^ 
tions, with thefe gratify thy foul. 

2. Who is thy wife ; who thy fon ; how ex- 

, tremely wonderful is even this world j whofe ' 
creature thou alfo art^ whence thou earned— 
meditate on this, O brother, and again on this. 

3. Make no boad of opulence, attendants, 
youth ; all tbefe time fnatches away in the twink- 
ling of an eye: checking all this illufion like 

fet thy heart on the foot of Brahme, 
fpeedily gaining knowledge of him. 

VOL. I. y 
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4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on 

the lotOs-letd*, thus is human life inexpreffibly 
flippery : company of the virtuous endures 

here but fbr a moment; that is our ihip in 
palling the Ocean of the world. 

5. The body is tottering; the head, grey; 
the mouth, toothlefs : the delicate ftaff trembles 
in the hand, which holds it : ftill the flaggon of 
covetoufnefs remmns unemptied. 

6. How foon are we born ! how foon dead ! 
how long lying in the mother’s womb ! How 
great is the prevalence of vice in this world ! 
Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here 
below ? 

7. Day and night, evening and morning, 
winter and fpring depart and return : time fports, 
life pafles on ; yet the wind of expeftation con- 
tinues unreftrained. 

8. To dwell under the manfion of the high 
Gods at the foot of a tree, to have the ground 
for a couch, and a hide for vefture ; to renounce 
all extrinfick enjoyments, — ^whom doth not fuch 
devotion fill with delight ? 

9. Place not thy afie^ions too ftrongly on foe 
or friend, on a fon or a kinfman, in war or in 
peace : be thou even-minded towards all, if 
^ou defireft fpeedily to attain the nature of 
Vishnu. 
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10. Eight original mountains, and feven feas, 
Brahmk, Indra, the Sun, and Rudra, th^e 
are permanent : not thou, not I, not this or that 
people ; wherefore then fhould anxiety be raifed 
in our minds ? 

11. In thee, in me, in every other being is 
Vishnu ; foolilldy art thou offended with me, 
not bearing my approach : fee every foul in thy 
own foul ; in all places lay afidc a notion of 
diverfity. 

1 2. The boy fo long delights in his play ; the 
youth fo long purfucs his damfcl ; the old man 
fo long broods over uneafincTs ; that no one me- 
ditates on the Supieme Being. 

13. This is the inilrudlion of learners deliver- 
ed in twelve difiiin!:! llanzas : what more can be 
done with fuch, as tliis work fills not with 
devotion ? 

III. 

The following elegy, which is chofen as a fpe- 
cimcn o£ Arabic k *, was compofcd by a learn- 
ed Philofopher and Scholar, Mra Mu ham- 
med EIusain, before his journey to Haida- 
rdbad with Richard Johnson, Efq. 

md anfa Id dnja dllati 
Jdat ilayya dlai badhar 

'* Plate V. and Plate III. 

Y 2 
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dlna^mu dtbkala jaftiabd 
wadlkalhu t’dra bibi dldbadr 

ras^adat dsdxvida haumibd 
Jdtak^Mta/at ininhd dlgbarar 
nazadt kbaldkbildn' Icbd 
alia tufdjibd bijbar 

tejbcu alt arika lidbuhnahin’ 
fakadat bibd najma dljdbbar 
Ji lailabiri kad cahbalat 
bijazvddibd jaftia dlkamar 

xva terai dlgbamdma ca^mulin 
terdi dlnujdma dial djbar 
tebci dyunod Ulfetndi 
dial b'addyikibd dlzubar 

xvadlberku yibfimu tbegrubu 
djabdn lihdtica dlgbiyar 
ivadlrddu cdda yukbarriku 
aids’ mdkba fi summi dlb’ajar 

fabawat tuddrukuni luakad 
b’adbarai indki min kbqfar 
xvadldemd bella kbududabd 
•wajdkai riyad'dn libiad'bar 

'waten^n^al id'b callamat 
xvaramat Juwddi bidl/berar 
d'ballat tuddtibnnei Mai 
an jedda li dzmu d/fqfar 

kdlat ddbabta ^uwddand 
waddbdktabu b'enaa dlfakar 
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tadsi dw 4 mera lilbawd 
zvatut'idu ndsib'aca dJgbvdar 

wateduru min drd'M Hal 
ardiii wamd terddi d/mekarr 
yaumdn tesiru bica dlbibbdru 
watdraban' turmai l)ibarr 

md dbd ^ddaca jaulabon 
haula dihilddi fiwai did ajar 
adlijta dd'bbda dljeld 
xvanesita drdma dlbdjber 

dm had melelta jiwdrand 
yd wdib'a khillin kad najar 
fdrb em dial kalbi dlladbi 
rdma dlfultiwwa wamd kadar. 

The Tranflation. 

1. Never, oh ! never fhall I forget the fair 
one, who came to my tent with timid circum- 
fpeftion : 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her 
heart fluttered with fear. 

3. She had marked the dn^ons of her tribe 
(the fentinels), and had difmiflTed all dread of 
danger from them : 

4. She had laid afide the rings, which ufed 
to grace her ankles; lell the found of them Ihould 
expofe her to calamity ; 
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5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, 
which hid from her the morning-ftar. 

6 . It was a night, when the eye-Jalhes of the 
moon were tinged with the black powder (Al- 
cohol) of the gloom : 

7. A nighty in which thou mighteft have feen 
the clouds, like camels, eagerly grazing on the 
liars; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the 
bright borders of the Iky ; 

9. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, 
with wonder at this change in the firmament ; 

10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of 
the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, 
through modefty, declined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my 
eyes, watered a bower of rofes. 

13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew 
flames into my heart. 

14. She continued cxpoftulating with me on 
my exceflive defire of travel. 

15. ^ Thou haft melted my heart, Ihe faid, 
‘ and made it feel inexprellible anguilh. 

16. ‘ Thou art perverfe in thy conduct to her 

* who loves thee, and obfequious to thy guileful 

♦ advifer. 
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17. ‘Thou goeft round from country to 
‘country, and art never pleafed with a fixed 

* refidence. 

18. * One while the feas roll with thee ; and, 

‘ another while, thou art agitated on the Ihore. 

19. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife 
‘ from rambling over foreign regions ? 

20. ‘ Haft thou aftociated thyfelf with the 
‘ wild antelopes of the defert, and forgotten the 
‘ tame deer ? . 

21. * Art thou weary then of our neighbour- 

* hood ? O wo to him, who flees from his be- 
‘ loved ! 

22. * Have pity at length on my afflicted 
‘ heart, which feeks relief, and cannot obtain 
‘ it.’ 

Each couplet of the original confifts of two 
Dimeter lambicks^ and muft be read in the 
proper cadence. 

IV. 

As a fpecimen of the old Perjian language and 
character, I fubjoin a very curious paflfage 
from the Zend^ which was communicated to 
me by Bauman the fon of Bahra'm, a na- 
tive of Tezdy and, as his name indicates, a 
Pdrsi : he wrote the paflTage from memory ; 
fmee his books in Pablavi and Den are not 
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yot brought to Bengal. It is a fuppofcd an- 
fwer of I'zAD or God to Zera'htusht, 
who had alked by what means mankind could 
attain happinefs. 

Az pid u mad cbe ce pid u mad fie kbojlmid 
bid bargiz bihijht nc vimd\ be jdyi cirjab bizab 
vin'id: mehan rd be dzarm nic ddrid, cebm ra be 
bich gunab inaydzund : aj kbijbnvendi dervijb 
nang meddrid: ddd u venddd i hhdliki yccla beb 
car ddrid j az rijldkbizi ten pasin endijbeb nc- 
mdyid ; mabddd ee afju ten kbijh rd duzakbt cu- 
fiid, va dnche be kbijbten najbdbad be eaj'dn ma- 
pajendid va ma cun'id : bercbc be giti cuntd be 
malnii az aiich pazirab dyed 

A Verbal Tranflatlon. 

If you do that with which your father and 
mother are not plcafed, you fliall never fee 
heaven ; inflead of good fpirits, you lhall fee evil 
beings : behave with honefty and with refped 
to the great; and on no account injure tlie 
mean : hold not your poor relations a reproach 
to you: imitate the jullice and goodnefs of tlic 
Only Creator: meditate on the refurredion of 
the future bqdy ; It-’ft you make your fouls and 
bodies the inhabitants of hell ; and whatever 


Plate VII, The Zrnd Letters are in Plate III. 
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would be unplcafing to ’yourfelves, think not 
that pleafmg to Others, and do it not : whatever 
good you do on earth, for that you lhall receive a 
retribution in heaven.” 

It will, perhaps, be fufpeded (and the language 
itfelf may confirm the fufpicion), that thisdodiine 
has been taken from a religion very difierent 
both in age and authority, from that of Zer A'H- 
Tusirr. 


V. 

Tlic following ftory in modern Perfian was 
given to me by Mirza Abdu’lrahhi’m of 
hjuhau : it feems extraded from one of the 
many poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and 
Lail I, the Romeo and Juliet of the Eaft. 
liach verfe confifts of a Cretick foot followed 
by two Cboriambi, or a Choriambus and a 
Moloffus. 
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Sbinmjii Jeri pijldru diem 
perverejb ydftebi ddmeni gbem 

dbi rang b rokbi laildyi jonitn 
kbdli rokbjdrebi hdmiin Mejnun 

ydjt cbm rdb bi cdjbdnebi ijbk 
djitdn Jbud bidcri kbdnebi iJbk 

her ferejb Jl^akbsi jonitn Jdyab Jicand 
kiss'cbi ddjbiki djb gajbt boland 

der drab ber t ’araf i gbaugbd Jbud 
nakli it nokli mejdlis-bd Jbud 

biid dmtri bidrab vdld Jbdn 
sabibi micnat b Jervat * bijehdn 

tore tdzi gbemi be] ran didab 
pur guli ddgbi moh abbat cbidab 

didab der t ijliyi khod suzi ferdk 
talkbiyi zabri JcrdktJb bimezdk 

ydJt cbim kis's'ebi dti derd Jigdl 
card Jernidn higbuldmi der b dl 

ceb sity 't najd kadam Jdz zi Jer. 

Jbau beb idjil ravdn cbiin s'ers er 

an ceb dil bordab zi Mejnitn hi nigdb 
heb berem zud hiydver bemrdh 

rajt b dvard gbuldmac der bdl 
Laili an pddijbabi mulci jemdl 

• The reader will fupply the point over /, when It Rif.' 
for tb. 
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heb gbulami digarejb Jhudfermdn 
ccb to bem pau bi siiyi dajbt ravin 
janibi xinati arbabi jo?iun 
jhemi pur nuri mb' abbot Mejnun 
zud aver herem an sukbtab ri 
an jigarsiizi gbem andukbtab ra 

raft 6 bergajbt gbulamac chit tiigdb 
valiyi ciJJjvari ijhkejh bemrib 

card ura cbu nazar mardi itntr 
did zdr 'i bi gbemi tjhk h'tr 

ber ferejh Jbakbsi jonwi cardab rat'en 
zakbmi bejrdn bi tencp pkaben 

tniiyi fer ber bedenejh gajhtab koba 
muzab az dbilabi pa ber pd 

f/janab az khari jmgbtlan ber miiJIj 
kbirkab az rigi biydban ber dujb 

goft cat gomjhudabi vadiyi gbem 
bkb kbzvdbi ceb temennat debem 

Jerferazat cunam iz micnat 6 jib 
Laili arem biberet kbifer kbtvib 

goft ni n't ceb batidejl balid 
zerreb rd bem nazari bd kborjbid 

goft kbwab'i ceb com rifi Ugn 
fairiin safbabi rokbfiri tiicu 

ya nedirt bijemilejh matii 
rijl berguyi bi jani Lail't 
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gqft cat kodvabi drbdbi cerem 
zerrabi kbdci deret tdji Jerem 

her dilem derd zi LaiPt cdfijl 
kbwdbejlji vast zi bt infdjiji 

babri kborfendiyi in jozvi hakir 
has buvad pertavi dz mibri montr 
gqft b gartPtd suy) dajljt ravdn 
didab girydn b mizbab djhcjijhdn 

The Tranflation. 

1 . The man, wbo bad inebriated himfelf with 
milk from the nipple of Anguilh, who had been 
nourifhed in the lap of Afflidlion, 

а. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue and 
fair face of Laili, himfelf a dark mole on the 
cheek of the defert, 

3. Having found the way to the manfion of 
love, became fixed like the thrcfliold on the 
door of love's palace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had 
caft her fliadow : the tale of his paflxoa was 
loudly celebrated. 

5. Among the j^rabs a tumult arofe on all 
fides : the relation of his adventures was a delTert 
in their aflemblies. 

б. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, pof- 
felfing worldly magnificence and riches : - 
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7. had feen the depredations of Grief 
through abfence from a beloved object : he had 
plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden of love. 

8. Even in his infancy he had felt the paift of 
reparation: the bitter tafte of that poilbn re- 
mained on his palate. 

g. When he learned the ftory of that afflidcd 
lover, he inftantly gave an order to a flave, 

I o. Saying, ‘ Make thy head like thy feet in 
‘ running towards Najd ; go with celerity, like a 
‘ violent wind : 

1 1 . ‘ Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence 

* Her, who has ftolen the heart of Mejnu'n* 

* with a glance.’ 

I2< The ftripling ran, and in a Ihort time 
brought Laili, that Emprefs in tiie dominion 
of beauty. 

13. To another flave the Prince gave this 
order : ‘ Run thou alfo into the defert, 

14. ^ Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, 
‘ Mejnu'n, the illumined taper of love. 

15. ‘ Bring quickly before me that inflamed 
'youth, that heart-confumed anguifh-pierced 
‘ lover.’ 

16. The boy went, and returned, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, accompanied by the ruler in the 
territories of love. 
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17. When the Prince looked at him, he 
beheld a wretch in bondage to the mlfery of 
deilre. 

18. Madneft had fixed her abode on this 
head : he was clothed, as with a veft, with the 
wounds of reparation. 

19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his 
body : his only fandal was the callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair ftiick a comb of jirabian 
thorns : a robe of fand from the defert covered 
his back. 

21. * O THOU, laid tb^ PrinrCy who hast been 

* loft in the valley of forrow ; deft thou not wifli 

* me to give thee the objc£t of thy paftion, 

22. ‘ To exalt thee with dignity and power, 

* to bring LailI before thee gratifying thy foul?’ 

23. ‘ No, no ; anfwered he, far, far is it from 

* my wifli, that an atom ihould be feen together 

* with the fun.’ 

24. * Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou 

* not willing to recreate thyfelf on the fmooth 

* plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

25. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her 

* charms ? I adjure thee, by the foul of Lail^, 

* to declare the truth !’ 

26. He rejoined : * O chief of men with 
‘generous hearts, a particle of dull from thy 

* gate is a diadem on my head. 
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27. * The pain of my love for LailI Is fuf. 

* ficient for my heart : a wifli to enjoy her pre- 

* fence thus would be injuftice. 

28. * To gratify this contemptible foul of 
‘ mine, a fingle ray from that bright luminary 

* would be enough.’ 

29. He fpalce, and ran towards the defert, 
his eye weeping, and his eye-lalhes rjuning tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the pur- 
pofe of {bowing the method, in which Perjian 
may be written according to the original cha- 
ra£kers, with feme regard alfo to the hfabani 
pronunciation ; but, fince a very ingenious ar- 
tift, named Muhammeo Ghau'th, has en- 
graved a tetraftich on copper, as a fpecimen of 
his art, and fince no moveable types can equal 
the beauty of Perfian writing, I annex his plate*, 
and add the four lines, which he has feledled, in 
Englijh letters : they are too eafy to require a 
tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 


Huzval dz'iz 

CaJJmi terab'b'um zi to ddrhn md 
kebldb toy} ru beceb di^m md 
hdjati md dz td her dyed temdm 
ddmenat dz cjf naguzdrlm mu. 
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Vl. 

The firft fpecimen of Hindis that occurs to me, 
is a little Ghazal or love-fong, in a Cboriam- 
bick meafure, written by Gunna' Beigum, 
the wife of Giia ziu’ldIn Kh'an, a man of 
confummate abilities and confummate wicked- 
nefs, who has borne an atlivc part in the mo- 
dern tranfa£lions of Upper Hinditflan. 
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Muddan hems'e fokhan fdz bi fdlusi bai 
ab tamennd cb yehdn mizbcdei mdyiisi bal 

lib ab cafrati ddghi gbcmi kbubdn se tetndm 
s'ajbai sinah merd jihwas t dus'i bat 

bat mcr) t'arab jigar kmini tcni ntuddaise 

at hinm cifct tujbe kbii-ubijhi pabust bat 
• • • 
dtvazi derd meze se xvab hbcre bain sure 

jis lebi zakbam ne jhemjhiri ter) cbus'i bat 

tobmati (Pjk dhas carte bain mujbper Minnat 
hdti yeb fecb milne ct kbubdn se id tuc kbust bai. 

The Tranflation. 

1 . My beloved foe fpeaks of me with difll- 
mulation ; and now the tidings of defpair are 
brought hither to the defirc of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the finooth furface of my bofom, 
through the marks of burning in tlie fad ab- 
fence of lovely youths, is become like the plum* 
age of a peacock. 


7 . 2 
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3. Like me, O Himia (the fragrant and ele- 
gant flirub, with the leaves of which the nails of 
Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy heart 
has long been full of blood : whofe foot art 
thou defirous of kifling ? 

4. Inllead of pain, my beloved, every wound 
from thy cimeter fucks with its lips the fweet- 
nefs, with which it is filled. 

5. The fufpicion of love is vainly call on 
Miknat— Yes; true it is, that my nature rather 
leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfervations and 
examples, my method of noting in Roman letters 
the principal languages of Afia ; nor can I doubt, 
that Armeniatiy Turkijl:, and the various diale<^s 
of Tartary, may be expreflcd in the fame man- 
ner with equal advantage ; but, as Cbinefc words 
are not written in alphabetical charadfers, it is 
obvious, that they muft be noted according to 
the beft prommciation ufed in China ; which has, 

I imagine, few founds incapable of being ren- 
dered by the fymbols ufed in tjiis eflay. 



ON 


THE GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, AND 
INDIA, 

WRITTEN IN 178 1, AND SINCE REVISED, 


THE PRESIDENT. 


We cannot juftly conclude, by arguments pre- 
ceding the proof of fadls, that one idolatrous 
people muft have borrowed their deities, rites, 
and tenets from another ; fmce Gods of all 
ihapes and dimenfions may be framed by the 
boundlcfs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
conne£ked ; but, when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obfervable 
in different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy 
or prejudice to colour them and improve the 
likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, that fome 
connection has immemorially fubfifted between 
the feveral nations, who have adopted them : it 
is my deffgn in this cflay, to point out fuch a 
refemblance between the popular worlhip of the 
old Greeks and Italians and that of the Hindus ; 
por can there be ropm to doubt of a great fimL 
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larity between their ftrange religions and that of 
Egypt i China y Perjia, Phrygia, Phivniri’, Syria; 
to which, perhaps, we may fafcly add loine of 
the fouthern kingdoms and even illands of /tme- 
rica ; while the Gothirk fydcm, which prevailed 
in the northern regions of Kuropt’y was not 
merely fimilar to thofe of G/rrci' and Italy, but 
almoft the fame in another drefs with an em- 
broidery of images apparently AJiatick. From 
all this, if it be fatisfadlorily proved, we may 
infer a general union or affinity between the 
mod diftinguifhed inhabitants of the primitive 
world, at the time when they deviated, as they 
did too early deviate, from the rational adoration 
of the only true God. 

There feem to have been four principal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natural, 
truth has been perverted into fable by ignorance, 
imagination, flattery, or flupidity ; as a king of 
CretCy whofe tomb had been dilcovcred in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the Cod of 
OlymptiSy and Minos, a Icgiflator of that country, 
to have been his fon, and to hold a fupreme 
appellate jurifdidion over departed fouls; hence 
too probably flow’ed the tale of Cadmus, as 
Bochart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons or 
volcanos became one-eyed giants and monfters 
vomiting flames ; and two rocks, from their ap- 
peariance to mariners in certain pofitions, were 
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fuppofed to crufli all veflels attempting to pafs 
between them ; of which idle fi£lions many 
other inftances might be coIle£led from the 
Odyjfey and the various Argonatdick poems. 
The lefs we fay of yulian ftars, deifications of 
princes or w'arriours, altars raifcd, with thofe of 
Apo! 1,0, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
bellowed on fuch wretches as Cajus Octa- 
VI ANUS, the lefs wc lhall expofe the infamy of 
grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly 
of the low multitude: but we may be alTured, 
that the mad apotheolis of truly great men, or of 
little men fallely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the 
pagan world. II. The next fource of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems 
and calculations of Aflronomers : lience came a 
confiderablc portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable the Sabian worlhip in Arabia ; the Perjian 
types and emblems of Mihr or the fun, and the 
far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature ; and hence perhaps, all the 
artificial Chronology of the Cbinefe and Indians, 
with the invention of demigods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and 
imaginary periods. III. Numberlefs divinities 
have been created folely by the magick of poe- 
tjy; whofe ell'ential bufmefs it is, to perfonify 
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the moft abftraft notions, and to place a nymph 
or a genius in every grove and almoft in every 
flo vver : hence Hygieia and health and 

remedy, are the poetical daughters of iEscuLA- 
p,u=, who vas either a diftinguifhed phylician, 
or medical fkill perfonified j and hence CbloriSy 
or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. IV. The 
metaphors and allegories of moralifts and meta- 
phyiicians have been alfo very fertile in Deities; 
of which a thoufand examples might be adduced 
from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive com- 
mit Uators on Homkr in their pedigrees of the 
Cods, and their fabulous lefl'ons of morality: 
the richell and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
oi Psyche, or the Progrejs of the Soul-, than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma'va', or, as the word is ex- 
plained by fome Hindu fcholars, “the firft in- 
clination of the Godhead to diverlify himfelf 
“ (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” is 
feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferiour Gods ; as a Cajlimirian 
informed me, when 1 afked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Hove, was reprefented as her fon ; but the 
word Ma ya', or dehijion^ has a more fuhtile 
and recondite lenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
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where it fignifies the fyftem of perceptions ^ whe^ 
ther of fecondary or of primary qualities, which 
the Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Pla- 
to, and many truly pious men, to raife by his 
omniprefent fpirit in the minds of his creature^ 
but which had not, in their opinion, any exift- 
ence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I lhall remember, 
that nothing is lei's favourable to enquiries after 
truth than a fyilematical fpirit, and lhall call to 
mind the laying of a Hindu w'riter, “ that who- 
ever obllinately adheres to any fet of opinions, 
‘‘ may bring himfelf to believe that the frelheft 
fandal wood is a flame of fire this will 
cft'c£l:ually prevent me from infilling, that fuch 
a God of Inaiu was Jupiter of Greece ^ fuch, 
t.e AroLLO j fuch, the Mercury : in fail, fince 
all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely 
to the alfemblagc of Grecian divinities (though 
Baci'N reduces them all to refined allegories, 
and Newton to a poetical difguife of true 
hillory), we find many Joves, many Apollos, 
many Mercuries, with dillindb attributes and 
capacities ; nor lhall I prefume to fuggell more, 
than that, in one capacity or another, there exifts 
a llriking fimilitude between the chief objeffs 
pf wprlhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the 
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very interefting country, which we now iiv. 
habit. 

The comparifon, which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, partly 
from my fliort reiidence in Hinduflan, partly 
from my want of complete lei l ure for literary 
anuifcments, but principally bccaufe I have no 
Europctin book, to refrcih my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearn- 
ed, work of i’oMi.v, entitled the Vanlbeon, and 
that fo miferably tranfiated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience. A thoufand more ftrokes 
of refemblance might, I am fure, be collc^led by 
any, who Ihould with that view perufe Hksiod, 
Hyginus, Cornu rus, and the other mytho- 
logifts ; or, which would be a Ihorter and a 
pleafanter way, fhould be latislied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata oi Lii.it's (JiR Aldus. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and con- 
du6l of our fpecies in early times, or indeed at 
any time, are always curious at leaft and amuf- 
ing; but they arc highly interefting to fuch, as 
can fay of themfelves with Chrkmi s in the 
play, “ We are men, and take an intereft in all 
“ that relates to mankind They may even be 
of folid importance in an age, when fomc in- 
telligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to 
doubt the authenticity of the accounts, delivered 
by Mosps, concerning the primitive world; 
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^nce no modes or fourecs of teafoning can be 
unimportant, which have a tendency to remove 
fuch doubts. Kither the firft eleven chapters of 
Genejis, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, or the whole 
fabrick of our national religion is falfe ; a con^^ 
clufion, which none of us, I truft, would wifti to 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the 
divinity of the Messiah, from the undifputed 
antiquity and manifeft completion of many 
prophefies, efpecially thofe of Isaiah, in the 
only perfon recorded by hiflory, to whom they 
are applic.ablc, am obliged of courfc to believe 
the fantlity of the venerable books, to which 
that I'acred perfon refers as genuine ; but it is 
not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart : it is truth itfelf ; and, if 
any cool unbiafl'ed rcafoncr will clearly convince 
me, that Moses tlrew^ his narrative through 
Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains 
of Indian literature, I fliall efteem him as a 
friend for having weeded my mind from a ca- 
pital error, and proinifc to fland among the 
foremoft inallilUng to circulate the truth, which 
he has afeertained. After I'uch a declaration, 
I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid 
man will be dilpleafed, if, in the courfe of my 
work, I make as free with any arguments, that 
he may have advanced, as I fiiould really defire 
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him to do with any of mine, that he may be dii^ 
pofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of ray 
own to maintain, I lhall not purfue a very re- 
gular method, but lhall take all the Gods, of 
whom- I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfelves; beginning, however, like the Ro- 
mans and the Hindus, with Janu or Gane'sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprised in two choriambick 
verfes of Sulpitius ; and a farther account of 
him from ^ VI o would here be fuperfluous: 

Jane pater, ytifte tuens, dive biceps, blformis, 

O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou 
“ divinity with two heads, and with two forms ; 
“ O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
** of deities !” 

He was the God, we fee, of lViJdom\ whence 
he is repr*{ented on coins with two, and, on the 
Idetrujcan image found at Fatifci, with Jour, 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpedlion 
thus is Gane'sa, the God of tVifdom in Uin” 
painted with an Elephant’s head| ^ 
fymbol of fagacious difeernment, and attended 
by a favourite rat, which -the Indians confider as 
a wife and fffovm^r ahimaL Mis next gjceat 
charafter (the plentiful fourcc of many fuper* 
llitious ufages) was that, from which he is eni'* 
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phatically ftyled tbe^atbery and which the feeond 
vcrfe before-cited more fully exprefles, tbe origin, 
and founder of all things: whence this nodon 
arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he hrft built 
fhrines, raifed altars, and inllituted facrifices, it 
is not eafy to conjecture ; hence it came how- 
ever, that his name was invoked before any 
other God ; that, in the old facred rites, corn 
and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, were 
firft offered to Janus ; that the doors or en~ 
trances to private houfes were called yanua, 
and any pervious paffage or thorough-fare, in 
the plural number, faniy or ivitb two begin- 
nings i that he was reprefented holding a rod as 
guardian of ways, and a key, as opening, not 
gates only, but all important works and affairs of 
mankind ; that he was thought to prefide over 
the morning, or beginning of day ; that, although 
the Roman year began regularly with March, 
yet the eleventh month, named Januarius, was 
confldered as fiff of the twelve, whence the 
whole year was fuppofed to be under his guid- 
ance, and opened with great folemnity by the 
conA;tls inaugurated in his fane, where his ilatue 
was decomted on that occaGon with freih laurel} 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunciadon 
of war, than which there can hardly be a more 
momentous national a^, was made by the mi- 
Uury conful’s opening tjhe gates of his temple 
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would not on any account build a houfe, with- 
“ out having placed on the ground an image of 
“ this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and 
“ adorii every day with flowers ; they fet up his 
“ figure in all their temples, in the ftreets, in the 
“ high roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
“ fome tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
“ voke him, before they undertake any bufinefs, 

“ and travellers worlhip him, before they pro- 
“ ceed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com- 
modious and ufeful town, which now rifes at 
Dbarmdranya or Gaya, under the aufpices of the 
active and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. col- 
lector of Rotas, every new-built houfe, agree- 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has 
the name of Gane s a fuperferibed on its door ; 
and, in the old town, his image is placed over 
the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the 
pagan Gods, of whofe office and aCtions much is 
recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the 
Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion of ig- 
norance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
decelTors ; and there appears more fenfe in the 
tradition faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive 
and well informed Plato, “ that both Sa- 
“ TURN or timCt and his confort Cybele, or 
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with all the pomp of his maglftracy. The twelve 
altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either 
denote, according to the general opinion, that 
he leads and governs twelve months, or that, as 
he fays of himfelf in Ovid, all entrance and 
aecefs muft be made through him to the prin- 
cipal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the fame 
number. We may add, that Janus was imagin- 
ed to prefide over infants at their birth, or the 
beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has prccifely the fame 
character: all facrilices and religious ceremonies, 
all addrelTes even to fuperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affairs 
of moment, are begun by pious Hindus with an 
invocation of Ganesa; a word compofed of 
ifa^ the gorvernor or leader, and gana, or a com- 
pany of deities, nine of which companies arc enu- 
merated in the Amarcojh. Inftances of opening 
bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejaculation to the 
Janus of India (if the lines of refemblance here 
traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with eafe. Few books are begun 
without the words falutation to Gane's, and he 
is firft invoked by the Brahmans, who condu<^k 
the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of 
the boma, or facrifice to fire: M. Sonnerat 
reprefents him as highly revered on the Coall 
of .Coromandel ; ** where the Indians, he (ays,. 
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would not on any account build a houfe, widt- 
“ out having placed on the ground an image of 
‘‘ this deity, which they fprinkle with, oil and 
“ adorn every day with flowers ; they fet up his 
“ figure in all their temples, in the ftreets, in the 
“ high roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
” fome tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
“ voke him, before they undertake any bufinefs, 
“ and travellers worlhip him, before they pro- 
“ cced on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com- 
modious and ufeful town, which now rifes at 
Dbarmdrunyu or Gaya, under the aufpices of the 
active and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. col- 
ledor of Rotas^ every new-built houfe, agree- 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has 
the name of Gane'sa fuperferibed on its door; 
and, in the old town, his image is placed over 
the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the 
pagan Gods, of whofe office and aftions much is 
recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the 
Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion of ig- 
norance, who w’cre his parents or who his pre- 
deceffors ; and there appears more fenfe in the 
tradition faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive 
and well informed Plato, “ that both Sa- 
“ TURN or time^ and his confort Cybele, or 
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* die Earth, t(%ether with their attendalUi^ were 
•* the children of Ocean and Thetis, or; in lefs 
** poetical language, iprang from the waters of the 
“ great deep.’* Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, 
was, it Teems, their daughter; and Virgil de- 
icribes ** the mother and nurfe of all as crown* 
“ ed with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and 
** exulting in her hundred grandfons, all divine, 
** all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions.” As 
the God of time, or rather as time itfelf per- 
fonified, Saturn was ufually painted by the 
heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and, in 
the other, a Tnake with its tail in its mouth, the 
fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions of 
ages : he was often reprefented in the a£l of de- 
vouring years, in the form of children, and, 
ibmetimes, encircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Saturn us ; and the mofl ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian % who traces it, by a learned analogy 
to many Timilar names, a fatu, from planting, 
becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, he introduced 
and improved agriculture: but his didinguilh* 
tng chara^er, which explains, indeed, all his 
other titles and fun^lions, .was expreffed alle- 
gorically by the flern of a (hip or galley on the 
reverfe of his ancient coins; for which Ovid 
affigns a very unfatisf^oiT' reafon, ** tjieaufe 





iTme ax^ved ilt a ihip on the 

coaft j” a« if he could haveAeen ex- 
peAed ott horfe-back or hovering through the 



Tlie account, quoted by Pomey from Alex- 
At^OttR Pdr-YHiSTOR, cafts a clearer light, if it 
really came from genuine antiquity, on the whole 
tale of SATttRN ; thaf he predi€ted an ex- 
“ traordinary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
“ ftrudfion of a veflel, in which it was neceffary 
“ to fecure men, beads, birds, and reptiles from 
** a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review 
of all thefe teftimonies concerning the birth, 
kindred^ offspring, character, occupations, and 
entire life of Saturn, without affenting to the 
opinion of Bochart, or admitting it at lead to 
be highly probable, that the fable was raifed on 
the true hiftory of Noah ; from whofe flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new 
feries of ages may be faid to have fprung ; who 
rofe frelh, and, as it were, newly born from the 
waves; whofe wife was in fail the univerfel 
mother, and, that the earth might foon be re- 
peopled, was early bleffed with numerous and 
flouriihing defeendants: if we produce, there- 
an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for 
)ut piety and beneficence, whofe dory fdems 
oyideatly to be that of Noa h difgtdfed by 
VOL. I. a a 
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■tick fidlidn, we may fafcly offer a conjtdlure, 
that he was alfo the fame perfcmage with Sa- 
turn. This was Menu, or Sattavrata, 
whofe pratronymick name was Vaivaswa^ta, 
or child of the Sun ; and whom the Indians ht- 
lievcd to have reigned over the whole world ir\ 
the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have 
redded in the country of Dravird, on the coaft 
of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula : the following 
narrative of the principal event in his life I have 
literally tranflated from the Bhdgavai j and it is 
the fubjedk of the firft Furdna, entitled that of 
the Matjya, or Fijb. 

* Defiring the prefervation of herds, and of 
‘ Brdbmatis^ of genii and virtuous men, of the 
‘ Vedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 
‘ of the univerfe affumes many bodily ihapes ; 
‘ but, though he pervades, like the air, a var 
* riety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, 
‘ fmee he has no quality fubjedt to change. 
‘ At the clofe of the laft Calpa, there was a 
‘ general deftrudlion occafioned by the deep of 
‘ Brahma’j whence his creatures in different 
‘ worlds were drowned in a vaft ocean. Brah- 
‘ MA', being inclined to dumber, dedring repofe 
‘ after a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon Haya- 
‘ GRi'vA came near him, and dole the Vidas, 

‘ which had dowed from his lips. When Heri, 
? the preferver of the univerfe, difeovered this 
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* deed of the Prince of Danavas^ he took the 

* fliape of a minute fifli, called fap’ban. A 
‘ holy king, named Satyavr ata, then reigned; 

* a Ibrvant of the fpirit, which moved on the 

* waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 
‘ fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, 

* and, in the prefent CalpOy is invefted by Na- 
‘ ra'yan in the office of Memiy by the name of 

* Sra'ddhade'va, or the God of Obfequies. 

* One day, as he was making a libation in the 

* river Crttamdh)^ and held water in the palm 
‘ of his hand, he perceived a fmall fiffi moving 
‘ in it. The king of Dravira immediately 

* dropped the fiftx into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken frpih it ; when 

* the fap’ban thus pathetically addrelTed the be- 
‘ nevolent monarch: ‘.‘How canft thou, O 
“ king, who Ihoweft affe«5iion to the opprefTed, 
“ leave me in this river-vrater, where I am too 
“ weak to refill the monfters of the flream, 
“ who fill me with dread ?” He, not knowing 

* who had aflumed the form of a filh, applied 
‘ his mind to the prefervation of the fap'ban, 

* both, from good nature and from regard to his 
‘ otvn Ibul j and, having heard its very fuppliant 

* addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro- 
‘ tefition in a fmall vafe full of w'ater ; but, in a 

* fingle night, its bulk was fo increafed, that it 

* could not be contained in the jar, and thus 

A A 2 
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*. again addrefled the illuftrlous Prince i “ I anl 
“ not pleafed with living miferably in this little 
“ vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 
“ dwell in comfort.” The king, removin'g it 

* thence, placed it in the water of a ciftern; but 

* it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 

* and faid : “ O king, it pleafes me not to ftay 
“ vainly in this narrow ciftern : fince thou haft 
“granted me an afylum, give me a fpacious 
“ habitation.” He then removed it, and placed 
' it in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 
‘ its body, it became a fifh of confiderable fize. 

This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, 
“ who muft fwim at large in the waters : exert 
“ thyfelf for my fafety ; and remove me to a 
“ deep lake :” Thus addrefled, the pious mo- 

* narch threw the fuppliant into a lake, and, 

* when it grew of equal bulk with that piece of 

* water, he caft the vaft fifli into the fea. When 

* the fifti was thrown into the waves, he thus 
‘again fpoke to Satyavrata; “here the 
“ horned lharks, and other monfters of great 
“ ftrength will devour me ; thou ftiouldft not, 
“ O valiant man, leave me in this ocean,” Thus 
‘ repeatedly deluded by the fifh, who hJtd 'ad- 

* drefled him with gentle words, the king faid ; 
** who art thou, that beguileft me in. that aflumed 
“ fhape? Never before have I feen or. heard of 
“ fo prodigious an inhabitajikof the. watiera, who* 
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** like thee, haft filled up, in a Angle day, a lake 
*' an hundred leagues in ciri|mference. Surely, 
“ thou art Bhagavat, Wn^o appeared before 
“ me; the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on 
“ the waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
" fervants, beared the form of the natives of the 
“ deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O lirft 
“ male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of 
“ deftru£tion! Thou art the higheft objedl, O 
“ fupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who pioufly 
“ feek thee. All thy delufive defcents in this 
“ world give exiftence to various being*; yet I 
“ am anxious to know, for w'hat caufe that lhape 
** has been afliimed by thee. Let me not, O 
" lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
** deity, whofe perfect benevolence has been e.x- 
“ tended to all ; when thou haft fhcwn us to 
our amazement the appearance of other bodies 
“ not hi reality exifting, but fuccellively ex- 
hibited.” The lord of the univerfe, loving 

* the pious man, who thus implored him, and 
‘ intending to preferve him from the fca of de- 

* ftru<ft:ion, caufcd by the depravity of the age, 
thus told him how he was to aft. “ In feven 

“ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer of 
“ enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in 
an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of the 
deftroying weaves, a l^rge veflel, fent by me 
for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. Then 
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flialt thou take all ijiedicinal herbs, all the va- 
“ riety of feeds; iud, accompanied by feven 
“ Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
** thou lhalt enter the fpacious ark and continue 
“ in it, fecure from the flood on one immenfe 
ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
“ holy companions- When the fhip lhall be 
** agitated by an impetuous wind, thou flialt 
“ fallen it with a large fea-ferpent on my horn ; 
“ for I will be near thee ; drawing the veflel, 
** with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on 
the ^cean, O chief of men, until a night of 
“ Brahma lhall be completely ended. Thou 
‘‘ flialt then know my true greatnefs, rightly 
“ named the fnpreme Godhead ; by my favour, 
“ all thy quellions fliall be anfwered, and thy 
“ mind abundantly inftru£led.” Heri, having 
‘ thus directed the monarch, difappeared ; and 
‘ Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, 
‘ which the ruler of our fenfes had appointed. 
‘ The pious king, having fcattered towards the 
‘ Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs darbba^ and 
‘ turning his face towards the North, fate mc- 
‘ ditating on the feet of the God, who had borne 

* the form of a filh. The fea, overwhelming its 

* Ihores, deluged the whole earth ; and it was 
‘ foon perceived to be augmented by Ihowers 
‘ from immenfe clouds. He, ftill meditating on 
‘ the commaiid of Bhagavat, faw the veflel 
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* advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 

* BrdBmans, having carried into it the medicinal 

* creepers and conformed to the directions of 
‘'HER I. The faints thus addrefled him : “O 
** king, meditate on Ce'sava j who will, furely, 
“ deliver us from this danger, and grant us prof- 
“ perity.” The God, being invoked by the 
‘ monarch, appeared again diftinCkly on the vaft 
‘ ocean in the form of a fifh, blazing like gold, 

* extending a million of leagues, with one ftu- 
‘ pendous horn ; on which the king, as he had 

* before been commanded by Heri, tied the Ihip 
‘ with a cable made of a vaft ferpent, and, happy 

* in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 

* of Madhu. When the monarch had finiflied 

* his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 
‘ who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
‘ panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine 
‘ effence, pronouncing a facred I'urdna, which 

* contained the rules of the Sane by a philofophy : 

* but it was an infinite myftery to be concealed 
‘ within thebreaft of Satyavrata ; who, lit- 
‘ ting in the vefTel with the faints, heard the 

* principle of the foul, the Eternal Being, pro- 

* claimed by the preferving power. Then Hbrt, 
' riling together with Brahma', from the de- 

* ftruCtive deluge, which wa& abated, flew the 
‘ demon HayagriVa, and recovered the facred 

* books. Satyavrata, inftruCled in all divine 
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•and h\imah knowledge, wa» appointed in the 

* prefcDt Calpa, by the favour of ViSHNb, the 

* feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but 
‘ the appearance of a horned fifli to the religious 

* monarch w’as Maya^ or delufion ; and he, who 
‘ fhall devoutly hear this important allegorical 

* narrative, will be delivered from the bondage 
*offm.’ 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically dfelfed up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this coun- 
try of the univerjal deluge deferibed by Moses, 
and fixes confequently the ///nr, when the genuine 
Hindu Chronology adlually begins. We find, 
it is true, in the Ihtrdtiy from which the narrative 
is extraclied, anoiber deluge which happened to- 
wards the clofc of the thiid age, when Yud- 
hist’hir was labouring under the perfecution 
of his inveterate foe Duryo'dhan, and when 
Crisiina, who had recently become incarnate 
for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and of 
deftroying the wicked, was performing wonders 
in the country of Mat’ hum ; but the fecond flood 
wa^ merely local and intended only to afFed the 
people of Fraja : they, it feems, had offended 
Indra, the God of the firmament, by their en- 
thufiafiick adoraxion of the wonderful child’. 
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** who lifted up the mountain G&vend^enaf a# ^ 

" it had been a flower, and, by flieltering all the 
“ herdfmen and fhephefdeflcs from the frorm, 
convinced Indra of his fupremacy.’’ That 
the Siitya, or (if we may venture fo to caff it) 
the Saturnian, age was in truth the age of tlie 
general flood, will appear from a clofe exa- 
mination of the ten /Ivatdrs, or Defeents, of the 
deity in his capacity of preferver ; fince of the 
four, which are declared to have happened in 
the Satya yug, the three jirjt apparently relate to 
ibme ftupendous convulfion of our globe -from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits 
the miraculous punifhment of pride and impiety: 
firft, as we have Ihown, there was, in the opinion 
of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to 
preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all 
the Pandits agree, that his wife, though not 
named, muft be underftood to have been faved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the 
wicked were deftroyed ; next, the power of the 
deity defeends in the form of a Boar, the fymbol 
of llrength, to draw up and fupport on his tuffes 
the whole earth, which had been funk beneath 
the ocean; thirdly, the fame power is repress 
fented as a tortoife fuftaining the globe, which 
had been convulfed by the violent alTaults of de- 
mons, while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the 
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6cred things and animals, togethor with thtf 
watet of life, which it had fwallowed : thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, 
ihadowed by a moml, a mctaphyfical, and an 
aihtmomical, allegory ; and all three feem con- 
nedfed with the hieroglyphical fculptures of the 
old Egyptians. The fourth Avatar was a lion 
iiTuing from a burfting column of marble to de- 
vour a blafpheiuing monarch, who would other- 
wife have /lain his religious fon j and of the re- 
mmning fix, not one has the leaft relation to a 
deluge : the three, which are afcribed to the Trc- 
idyugf when tyranny and irreHgion are faid to 
have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types. 
Giants with a thoufaud arms formed for the moll; 
extenfive oppreflion ; and, in the Divaparyug, 
the incarnation of Crishna was partly for a 
fimilar purpofe, and partly with a view to thin 
the world of unjull and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con-, 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Vedas and, though his good na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe ancient books, be- 
caufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet he is 
admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the Brdby 
gums of Cds'i, and his praifcs are fung by the 
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poet Jayadb'va: his chara£ter is in many t«# 
fpe^ very extraordinary ; but, as an accoulit q£ 
it belongs rather to Hiftory thatt to Mythology, 
it is referved for another dilTertation. The teethe 
AvaUr, we are told, is yet to come, and b ex- 
peded to appear mounted (like the crowned 
conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white horfe^ 
with a cimeter blazing like a comet to mow 
down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders, 
who (hall then be on earth. 

Thefe four Tugs have fo apparent an affinity 
with the Grecian and Roman ages, that one 
origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems : 
the hrll in both b diftinguilhed as abound* 
ing in gold, though Satya mean truth and fmobity, 
which were found, if ever, in the times imme- 
diately following fo tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the deArudion of mankind 
by a general deluge ; the next is chara^erized 
by Jilver, and the third, by copper ; though thdr 
ufual names allude to proportions imagined in 
each between vice and virtue : the prefent, or 
eartbeHy age feems more properly diferiminated 
than by iron, as in ancient Europe ; (ince, that 
metal b not bafer or lefs ufeful, though mor» 
common in our times and confequently l^s 
precious, than copper ; while mere earth (x>n- 
veys an idea of the loweft degradation. We 
may here obferye, that the true HiAory of the 
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ftdind oti^oufly dfvifiWr into four agci 
Gf •■'^ifiods } which may be called, fifft, the 
SHluvian, ox ptireft age j' namely, the times 
preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introdudion of idolatry at Babel; 
eext, the Patriarchal, or p^re, age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of hearts and 
of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the family 
of Sem to the fimukaneous eftablilhmcnt of 
great Empires by the defeendants of his brotliCf 
Hji'm ; thirdly, the Mofaick, or lefe pure, age ; 
from the legation of Moses, and during the time, 
when his ordinances were comparatively well- 
obfriredand uncorrupted; laftly,theProp/!>rf/W, 
or in^^ey age, beginning with the vehement 
warnings given by the Prophets to aportate 
Kings and degenerate nations, but ftil! fubfifting 
and to fubfift:, until all genuine prophecies lhall 
be fully accomplifhed. The duration of the 
Mirtorical ages muft needs be very unequal and 
difpeoportionate ; while that of the Indian Tugs 
is difpofed fo regularly and artificially, that it 
cannot be admitted as natural or probable : men 
da not become reprobate in a geometrical pro- 
greilion or at the termination of regular periods ; 
yet fo well-proportioned are the Tugs, that even 
the length of human life is diminilhed, as they 
jdvance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
dibdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
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^Jtetdfs in each 4<^»fcs arithhietictUy &Qft 
h}ur«.fp the numb^- bf jein ipf each decieaTeqi 
geometrically^ and together cooftitute die 
extravagant fum of four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand.- year$, which aggte|;^ej 
multiplied by feVenty-one, is the period, m 
which every Menu is believed to prefide 
the world. Such a period, one might conceive^ 
would have fatisfied Archytas, the meqfurer 
of fea and earth and the number er of their Jands^ 
or Archimeoes, who invented a notation, that 
was capable of exprefllng the number of them'} 
but the comprchcnfive mind of an Indian Chro^ 
nologill has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen 
Menus are only a hngle day of Brahma', fifty 
of which days have elapfed, acceding to the 
^ Hindus^ from the time of the Creadon : that a^i 
this puerility, as it ieems at lirfi view, may be 
only an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the 
apparent revolution of tiic fixed ftars, of wluch 
the Brahmans made a myftery, I readily admit, 
and am even inclined to believe ; but fo technical 
an arrangement excludes all idea of ferioui 
Hiftory. I am fenlible, how much thefe remarks 
will offend the warm advocates for Indian a»- 
tiquity j but we muft not facrifice truth to a 
bafe fear of giving offence : that the F edas were 
ad^ually written before the flood, I Audi never 
heUeve j nor can we infer from the precedlas 
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ifeg^^that the learned Mi|||^r believe it ; for the 
allegorical ihimberof Brahma' and the theft of 
die (acred books mean only» in (impler language, 
diat tbe human race was become corru ^ ; but that 
the Vidas are very ancient, and far older than 
other Sanferit compofitions» I will venture to 
afl^ from my own examination of them, and 
a comparifon of their Byle with that of the 
Purdns and the Dberma Sdjtra- A (imilar com* 
parifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcrlbed to Swa'yambhuva 
Menu, though not even pretended to have 
been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bha'gavat ; but that it was compofed in the 
firft ^e of the world, the Brdbmans would find 
it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, which 
has been afligned to it, does not appear in 
either of the two copies, which I poflefs, or in 
any other, that has been collated for me : in 
fait the fuppofed date is comprized in a verfe, 
which flatly contradicts the w^rk itfelf; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of 
law, by the command of his father Brahma', 
but a holy perfonage or demigod, named Bhri- 
ou, who revealed to men what Menu had 
delivered at the requefi: of him and other faints 
or patriarchs. In the Mdnava Sdjlra, to con- 
clude this digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform 
and melodious, and the flvle fo perfectly SanferiL 
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^tpoli^i^hzt the muft be more inodei% 
than the fcriptures H Moses, in which the 
iimplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
dialed, niflre, and ftyle, muft convince every 
unbiaiTed m^n of their fuperior antiquity. 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, 
to decide whether the word Menu, or, in the 
nominative cafe, Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon 
of Jove : the Cretans, according to Diodorus 
of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return for the 
benefits which they had conferred on mankind, 
were born in their ifland ; and hence a doubt 
may be raifed, whether Minos was really a 
Cretan. The Indian legiflator was the firft, 
not the feventh. Menu, or Satyavrata, 
whom I fuppofe to be the Saturn of Italy: 
part of Saturn’s character, indeed, was that 
of a great lawgiver, 

genus indocile ac difpcrfiim montibus altis 
Compofuity 

and, we may fufped, that all the fourteen Me- 
nus are reducible to one, who was called Nun 
by the Arabs, and probably by the Hehretvs, 
though we have difguifed his name by an im- 
proper pronunciation of it. Some near relation 
between the feventh Menu and the Grecimt 
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**Minos may l>e in£e^<!i front the«||Kgllar 
rad;er of the Hindu (Ad, Yama, who was 
alfo a child of th4 Sun, and thence named 
Vaivaswata ; he had too the faq|e title with 
his brother, Sr a ddhade'va : another of his 
titles was Dhermara ja, or King of JuJUcei 
and athirdjPiTRiPETj, or Lord of tbej^atriarcbs; 
but he is chiefly diftinguilhed 3l$ judge of departed 
fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that, wlien a foul 
leaves its body, it immediately repairs to Tama- 
purj or the city of Yama, where it receives a 
juft fentencc from him, and either afeends to 
Swerga., or the (irft heaven, or is driven down 
to Narac, the region of ferpents, or aflfumes on 
earth the form of fomc animal, unlcfs its oficnce 
had been fuch, that it ought to be condemned 
to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, prifon. 
Another of his names is very remarkable: I 
mean that of Ca la, or time, tlie idea of which 
is intimately blended with the charadfers of Sa- 
turn and of Noah; for the name Cronos 
has a manifeft affinity with the word ebronos, 
and a learned follower of Zera'tusht aflfures 
me, that, in the books which the Behdins hold 
iacred, mention is made of an univerfal inunda- 
</o«, there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
.we cannot clofc this head without adding, that 
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Hindas i(Rb have theirGoddefs of Abundance^ 
whom they ufualiy ca0L acshmi, and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of' 
facred ordinances was promulgated : fhe is alfo 
named Pedma' and Camala from the facred 
Lotos or Nympboea ; but her moft remarkable 
name is Sri', or, in the firft cafe, Sri's, which 
has a refemblance to the Latin, and means for- 
tune or projperity. It may be contended, that, 
although Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindujtan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide 
over their labours, without having the Icaft in- 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon ap- 
pears, why two nations fhould concur in fup- 
poiing that Deity to be a female : one at leaft 
of them would be more likely to imagine, that 
the Earth was a Goddefs,* and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near we fee images 

of Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord twill- 
ed under her arm like a born of plenty, which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman 
figures of Ceres. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus aiui- 
lyfed, let us proceed to his defeendents; and 
begin, as the Poet advUes, with Jupitss, whofb 
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and the fame Godhead : thus the principal di- 
vinity of the Greeks and Latins, whom they 
called Zeus and Jupiter, with irregular in- 
flexions Dios and Jovis, was not merely Ful- 
viinator, the Thunderer, but, like the deftroying 
power of India, Magnus Divus, Ultor, 
Genitor ; like the preferving power. Con- 
servator, SoTER, Opitulus, Altor, Ru- 
MiNUS, and, like the creating power, the Giver 
of Life ; an attribute, which I mention here on 
the authority of Cornutus, a confummate 
mailer of mythological learning. We are advifed 
by Plato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in I'omc barbarous, that is, foreign, 
foil ; but, fmce I look upon etymological con- 
je<Slurcs as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, 
1 hardly dare fuggell, that Zev, Siv, and Jo v, 
are the lame fyllable differently pronounced : it 
mull, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial like that of the Indians^ 
might have expreffed it by their zeta, and that 
the initial letters of zt/gon and jtigtim are (as the 
inllance proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefe general and 
introdutflory remarks, to fome particular obferv- 
ations on the rcfemblance of Zeus or Jupiter 
to the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahma'; 
for that is the order, in which they are expreffed 
by the letter? A, L^, and M, which coalelce and 
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form the myftical word O'M ; a word, which 
never efcape? the lips of a pious Hindu, who me- 
ditates on it in filence: whether the Egyptian ON, 
which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, 
be the Siinfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to 
determine. It mull always be remembered, that 
the learned Indians, as they are inftrufted by 
their own books, in truth acknowledge only 
One Supreme Being, whom they call Brahme, 
or THE GREAT ONE in the neuter gender: they 
believe his EfTence to be infinitely removed from 
the comprehenfion of any mind but his own ; 
and they fuppofe him to manifeft his power by 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they 
name Vishnu, the Pervader, and Na ra'yan, 
or Moving on the waters, both in the mafculine 
gender, whence he is often denominated the 
Firjl Male; and by this power they believe, that 
the whole order of nature is preferved and fup- 
ported ; but the Veddntis, unable to form a dif- 
tin£t idea of brute matter independent of mind, 
or to conceive that the work of Supreme Good- 
nefs was left a moment . to itfelf, imagine that 
the Deity is ever prefent to his work, and con- 
ftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which, 
in one I'enfe, they call illufory, though they can- 
not but admit the reality of all created forms, as 
far as the happinefs of creatures can be afiefted 
bt them. When they confider the divine power 
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exerted In creating^ or in giving exiftence to that 
which cxifted not before, they call the deity 
I3rama' in the mafeuliae gender alfo; and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejlroyer^ or rather 
Changer of forms, they give him a thoufand 
names, of w'hich Siva, i'sa, or i'swara, Ru- 
DRA, Hara, JiAd Maha'deva or 

Make's A, are thic moft comrnpn. The firft 
operations of thefe, three Powers are varioufly 
deferibed in the diluent Vxtrands by a number 
of uUegorles, and from them we may deduce the 
loi^an Philofophy of primeval zaater, the dodirine 
^iEjf,.-thc Mundane Egg, und the veneration paid 
the NympbiL-j, or fj^dJ^wdiich was anciently 
^‘’revered in Cyypt, as it is at prefent in HinduJlJn, 
'Pibcty and Nepal: \\yss.Tibetians are fald to em- 
bellifh their temples 4n4 ?^tars whh it, and a na- 
tive of Nipal made proijrations before it on en- 
' tering my fludy, whetf the fine plapt and beau- 
jiful flowers lay for examination. Mr. Holwel, 
'in explaining his firft plate, fupppies Brahma' 
:*r td;be floating on a leaf of bciel ui the midft of 
?hyfs ; but it was manifeftly intended by a 
painter, fpr a lotosrleaf, or for thatof theJf/fi- 
f fig-tree ; nor is the fpecies of pepper, known 
>5 'Bengal by the najne of Tatnimla, and on the 
Coajijti’ Malabgr fiy lhatjaf,liefc4 Md facmi^ as 
lie aiferts, by the Hi/idits^ Ot necefl'arily cultivate 
under the infpedipn ftf though, as 
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the vines are tender, all the plantations of them 
are carefully fecured, and ought to be cultivated 
by a particular tribe of iSi'idrcls, who are thence 
called Tdmh'ili's, 

That li'ater was the primitive element and 
firft work of the Creative Power, is the uniform 
opinion of the ludian Philofophers ; but, as they 
give fo particular an account of the general de- 
luge and of the Creation, it can never be admit- 
ted, that their whole fyftem arofe from traditions 
concerning the flood only, and mull appear in- 
dubitable, that their dodfrine is in part borrowed 
from the opening of Birdsit or Gc/wfis, thap 
which a fubliiner palTage, from the firfl; word to 
the lafl, never flowed or will flow from any 
human pen : “ In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. — And the earth was 
** void and wafle, and darknefs was on the face 
“ of the deep, and the fpirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters; and God laid: Let 
“ Light be — and Light uw.” The fublimity 
of this paflTage is confiderably diminillied by the 
Indina paraphrafe of it, w'ith which Menu, the 
fon of ahma', begins his addrefs to the lages, 
who confulted him on the formation of the uni- 
verfe : “ This w’orld, fays he, was all darknefs, 
** undifcernihle, undiftinguilhable, altogether as 
“ in a profound fleep ; till the felf-exiftent in- 
vifible God, making it manifeft with five clc- 
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“ ments and other glorious forms, pcrfeAly dif* 
“ pelled the gloom. He, defiring to raife up 
“ various creatures by an emanation from his 
“ own glory, firft created the waters, and im- 
** prefTed them with a power of motion : by that 
'' power was produced a golden Egg, blazing 
“ like a thoufand funs, in which was born 
“ Brahma , felf-exifting, the great parent of all 
‘‘ rational beings. The waters are called nara, 
“ fincc they are the offspring of Nera (or I's- 
“ WARA ; and thence was Na'ra'yana named, 
“ becaufe his iirft ayana, or movhig, was on 

them. 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
‘‘ nal, fclf-cxiillng, but unperceived, becoming 
“ mafculinc //"ow neuter, is celebrated among all 
“ creatures by the name of Buaiima. That 
“ God, having dwelled in the Egg, through re- 

volving years, Himfelf meditating on Himfelf, 
“ divided it into two equal parts ; and from 
“ thofe halves formed the heavens and the earth, 
“ placing in the midft the fubtil ether, the eight 
“ points of the world, and the permanent recep- 
“ taclc of waters.” 

To this curious defeription, with which the 
Manava Sajlra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bhdgavat, and are believed to have been pro* 
nounced by the Supreme Being to Brahma'; 
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the following verfion is moft fcrupuloufly li- 
teral*. 

“ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
“ thing ; that, which exifts, unpcrceivecl ; fu- 
“preme: afterwards I am that which is j 
“ and he, who mull remain, am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever may 
“ appear, and may not appear, in the mind, 
“ know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya' (or Dclu- 
^*Jion), as light, as darknefs. 

“ As the great elements arc in various beings, 
“ entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, 
“ not dellroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
“ in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, 
“ who feeks to know the principle of mind, in 
“ union and feparation, which mull be Evt. uv 
“ WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfeure as thefe ancient verfes mull 
appear in a naked verbal tranllation, it will per- 
haps be thought by many, that the poetry or 
mythology of Greece or Italy afford no con- 
ceptions more awfully magnificent : yet the bre- 
vity and fimplicity of the Mofaick didlion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion 
of the Romems, Ovid, who might naturally have 
been expedied to deferibe it with learning and 
• Sec the Original, p. 294. Plate FV. 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, which of 
the Gods ivifs the actor in it: other Mythologills 
are more explicit ; and we may rely on the au- 
thority of that the old European 

heathens confidered Jove (not the Ion of S.v- 
TUJi N, but of the FAhcr, that is of an unknown 
parent) as the great Life-giver, and Father of 
Gods and nun ; to which may be added the 0/ - 
phean dodlrine, preferved by PnoCLUs, that 
“ the abyfs and empyreum, the earth and fea, 
“ the Gods and Goddefles, were produced by 
“ Zeus or Jupi ter.” In this charadler he cor- 
refponds with Buaioia ; and, perhaps, with 
that God of the Babylonians (if we can rely on 
the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like 
BK.^HMA', reduced the univerfo to order, and, 
like Bkaiima', lojl bis head, with the blood of 
which new animals were inflantly formed ; I 
allude to the common ftory, the meaning of 
which I cannot dilcover, that Br.muia had 
five heads till one of th?m was cut off by N.v- 
KAYAN. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper znd Supporter of all, we may colle<9: from 
his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who 
informs us, that his ufual name is a contraction 
of yuvans Pater , an etymology, which (hows 
the idea entertained ot his charadter, though we 
may have fomc doubt. of its accuracy. Calli- 
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M A on us, we know, addrefles him as the be-> 
Jtawer of all good, and of fecurity from grief ; and, 
Jince neither wealth without virtue, nor virtue 
without zvealtb, give complete happinefs, he prays, 
like a wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer 
for riches would be directed to Lacs mm i', the 
wife of Vishnu, fince the Hindu Goddefles are 
believed to be the poivers of their rcfpe£live 
lords : as to Cuvf.'ka, the Indian Plutos, one 
of whofe names is Paulaflya, he is revered, in- 
deed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of Alacd, or borne through the (ky in a 
fplendid car named Pujl^paca, but is manifeftly 
fubordinate, like the other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to the principal 
God confidered in three capacities. As the foul 
of the world, or the pervading mind, fo finely 
deferibed by Virgil, we fee Jove reprefented 
by feveral Homan poets ; .and with great fub- 
limity by Llcax in the known fpeech of Cato 
concerning the A minoniati oracle, “ J t; im r i; i! is, 
“ wherever we look, wherever we move.” This 
is precifely the Indian idea of Visa ni', accord- 
ing to the four verfes above exhibited, not that 
the Brahmans imagine their male Divinity to 
be the divine Ejfence of the great one, which 
they declare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; 
but, fince the power of preferving created things 
by a fuperintending providence, belongs emi*» 
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nently to the Godhead, they hold that power to 
exift tranfcendently in the preferving member 
of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be every 
Av n K R E A E w AYS, not in fubftance, but in (pint 
and energy : here, however, I (peak of the V <njb~ 
navas\ for the Saivas afcribe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jo vp. encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Giants, whom Typiiox, Bria- 
RKUs, Tit I us, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to w’hom an 
Eagle brought lightning and tbimderholts during 
the warfare : thus, in a limilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daityas, or children of Diti, 
w'ho frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
ma is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftru£lion with Jhafts. One of the many 
poems, entitled Rdmdyan^ the laft book of which 
has been tranilated into Italian, contains an extra- 
ordinary dialogue between the crow Bbujbunda, 
and a rational Eagle, named Garuda, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, 
and the body of an imaginary birdj and one of 
the eighteen Purdnas bears his name and com- 
prizes his whole hiftory. M. Sonnerat in- 
forms us, that Vishnu is reprefented in fome 
places riding on the Garuda, which be fup« 
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pofes to be the Pondicberi Eagle of Buissox, 
eijpecially as the Brubmans of the Coaft highly 
venerate that clafs of birds, and provide food 
for numbers of them at ftated Jioiirs : I rather 
conceive the Garitda to be a fabulous bird, but 
agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides 
on it, refembles the ancient Ji pitkk. In the 
old temples at Gaya, V i s k n l' is cither mounted 
on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page ; but, led an etymologill 
Ihould find G a n y .m f. d in G v i: i i>, I mull 
obferve that the Sanferit w^ord is pronounced 
Gariira ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refeinblance. As the Olym- 
pian Jfi’iTEii fixed his Court and held his 
Councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated feat of Maua dk va, whom 
the Saiva's confider as the CIi‘ tf of the Deities, 
was mount Caildja, every fpiin'^er of whofe 
rocks was an ineftiinable gem : his terreftrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya, or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brabmaputra, 
which has the name of CbandrajL 1 . ..,..1, or the 
Mountain of Lbe Moon. When, after r h thcle 
circumftances, wc learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
Tuij.o'chan, and know from Pausanias, 
t^t only that Triopbtbahms was an epithet of 
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Ze us, but a ftatue of him had been found, 
fo early as tm taking of Troy, with a third eye 
in bis forehead, as we fee him reprefcnted by 
the Hindus, we mufl; conclude, that the identity 
of the two Gods falls tittle fhdrt of being de- 
monftrated. 

In the charader of Dejlivyer alfo we may 
look upon this Indian Deity as correfponding 
with the Stygian Jove, or Pluto; efpecially 
fmce Ca li’, or Time in the feminine gender, is 
a name of his confort, who will appear hereafter 
to be Proserpine : indeed, if wc can rely on 
a Perfian tranflation of the Bhdgavat (for the 
original is not yet in my poflelTion), the fo- 
vereign of Paldla, or the Infernal Regions, is 
the King of Serpents, named Seshana'ga ; for 
Crishna is there faid to have defeended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formi- 
dable divinity, from whdm he inftantly obtained 
the favour, which he requefted, that the fouls of 
a Brdbmans fix fons, who had been fldn m 
battle, might reanimate their refpedive bodies i" 
and Se'shana'g A is thus deferibed ; “ He hsifl* 
** a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand headei| 
“ and, on each of them, a crown fcf with re-' 

fplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
** br4ghter .ban the reft ; his eyes gleaitned'iiiEe 
“ naming torches ; but his neck, his tongues^ 
“ and bis body were black ; the ikdrts of lus 
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habiliment were yellow, and a darkling jewel 
“ hung in every one of his ears j Ip arms were 
** extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 

and his hands bore the holy Ihell, the radiated 
“ weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos.” 
'ITius Pluto was often exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and fceptre ; but 
himfelf and his equipage were of the blacked 
ihade. 

There is yet another attribute of Mama'- 
ue'va, by which he is too vifibly diftinguiftxed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according to the V edanti' s of India^ the 
SujVs of Pcrfia, and many Philofophers of our 
European fchools, is only to generate and re- 
produce in another form : hence the God of 
DeJlruSlion is holden in this country to prefide 
over Generation j as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a u'bite bull. Can we doubt, that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not forgetting 
the xvbite bull of Euro pa) and his extraordinary 
title of Lapis, for which no fatisfacftory reafon 
is commonly given, have a connexion with the 
Indian Philofophy and Mythology? As to the 
deity of Lamp/acus, he was originally a mere 
fcare-crow, and ought not to have a place in 
any mythological fyftem; and, in regard to 
Bacchus, the God oi Vintage (between whole 
and thofe of Jupiter wc find, as Baco« 
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obferves, a wonderful affinity), his Itt^pballick 
images, mesibres, and ceremonies alluded pro- 
bably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine } unlefs we believe them to have belonged 
originally to Siva, one of whofe names is 
y dgis or Ba'ci’s, and to have been afterwards 
improperly applied. Though, Effay on the 
Gods of Irididy where ihoBhitfinans atc pofitively 
forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can 
have little to do with Bacchus, as .God of 
Wii#, who was probably no more than the ima- 
^naty Pi^dent over the vintage in Italy^ Greece j 
and the lower AJia, yet wc muft not omit Su- 
^a’i)k'\ i the Goddefs of Wine, who arofe, fay 
the Hindus, from the ocean, when it was churn- 
ed with the mountain and this fable 

feems to indicate, that the Indians came from a 
countrj^in which wine was anciently made and 
confidered as a bleffin^ though the dangerous 
effeds of- inteinpcranc^ ,tnduced their early k- 
l^ators to prohibit the all fpirituous 

liquors ; and it were much to be wiffied, that fo 
wih!> kw had never been violated. ‘ 

y Hl^ jnay be introduced the Ji FittiR Ma* 
rin^y or Neptunk , of the Romms, as 
biing Mah v'nr/vA in his^e/tmt/fr’e chara(a»r; 
cfpegi^liy as the Hindit God is the huiband of 
Biiav’a’ni, whofe rclatipi) to the xiaters is evi- 
dently marked by her ipmge being reftored to 
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them at the conclufion of her great feftival called 
Durgotfcnm : (he is known alfo to ^ve attributes 
cxa<ftly flmilar to thofe of Venus Marimy 
whofe birth from the fea-foam and fplendld rife 
from the Conch, in which file had been cradled, 
have afforded fo many charming fuhjedts to 
ancient and modern artifts ; and it is very re- 
markable, that the Rkm bu a of I n n r a’s court, 
who feems to correfpond with the popular 
Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, was produced, 
according to the Indian Fabulifts, from the froth 
of the churned ocean. The identity of the 
trisulu and the trident, the weapon of Siva and 
of Nki’tune, feems to eftablifh this analogy; 
and the veneration paid all over India to the 
large buccinum, efpecially when it can be found 
with the fpiral line and mouth turned from left 
to right, brings inftantly to our mind the mufick 
of Tuiton. The Genius of Water is Va- 
iiuNA ; but he, like the reft, is far inferior to 
Maue's'a, and even to Indua, who is the 
Prince of the beneficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi- 
vidual fubftances, but as diftindl perfons in dif- 
tin^l charadfers, is common to the European and 
Indian fyftems; as well as the-cuftom of giving 
the higheft of them the greateft number of 
names : hence, not to repeat what has been faid 
of J u i> I T E i( , came the triple capacity of D i a N a ; 
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and hence her petition in Callimachus, that 
flie might be polyonymqus or many-titled. The con-» 
fort of Siva is more eminently marked by thcfe 
diftindlions than thofe of Brahma' or VisH- 
K V : Ihe refembles the IS|s Myrionymos, to whom 
an ancient marble, defcribed by Gr uter, is de- 
dicated ; but her leading names and charafters 
are Pa'iivati, Du kg a', Bhava'ni. 

As the Mountain-horn Goddefs, or Pa'rvati, 
file has many properties of the Olympian Juno ; 
her majeftick. deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame ; and we find her 
both on Mount Cailufa, and at the banquets of 
the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
huiband. One circn nftance in the parallel is 
extremely fingular ; ifie is ufuully attended by 
her fon Ca ii i icr/vA, who rides on a peacock i 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe feems to 
be fpangled with eyes ; tp which muft be added 
that, in fome of her temples, a peacock^ without 
^ rider, Hands near her image. Though Ca'r- 
V.', with his fix faces and numerous eyes, 
bears fome rcfemblance to Argus, whom Juno 
employed as her principfl wardour, yet, as he is 
a Dpity of the fecond clafs, and the Commander 
of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly to be the 
Orus of Egypt and the Maiis of Italy: hia 
liam^ Scan da, by which he is celebrated in one 
pf the PiirdtuiSf has a connexion, I am perfuaded, 
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with the old Si'.r.v n dkh of Pe^ia, -whom the 
poets ridiculoufly confound with the Mace- 
donian. 

The attributes of D(?ro a', or Difficult of ac- 
cejs, arc alfo confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name, and in 
this characfler (he refembles Minkkva, not the 
peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ufeful arts, 
but Pa I, r, AS, armed with a helmet and fpear : 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united 
with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and Giants 
w'ith their own hands, and both protedfed the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Pallas, they fiiy, takes her name from vi- 
brating a lance, and ufually appears in complete 
armour, thus Gums, the old l.atian word for a 
fpear, was one of Juno’s titles ; and fo, if Gi- 
RALDUs be corred, was Hoplosmia, which at 
Elis, it feems, meant a female drelfed in panoply 
or complete accoutrements. The unanned Mi- 
nerva of the Romans apparently correfponds, 
as patronefs of Science and Genius, with Seres- 
WATi, the wife of Bit ah >i a', and the emblem 
of his principal Creative Rower both goddefles 
have given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the SdreJ'wata of Sar u'pa'ch a- 
nvA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Italy invented the/w/e, and 
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Srreswati prefides over melody: the proteit- 
refs of Athens was even, on the fame account, 
furnamed Music e'. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Gir ALDUS 
at their head, confider the peaceful Minerva as 
the Isis of Kgypt ; from whofe temple at Sais a 
wonderful infeription is quoted by Plutarch, 
which has a refemblance to the four Sanjeritverks 
above exhibited as the text of the Bb/igavat : 
“ I am all, that hath been, and is, and fhall be ; 
“ and my veil no mortal hath ever removed.” 
For my part I have no doubt, that the is war a 
and I'si of the Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of 
the Egyptians', though a diftinCl efl'ay in the man- 
ner of Plutarch would be reqiiii'ite in order to 
demonftrate their identity ; they mean, I con- 
ceive, the Eowers of Nature confidercd as Male 
and Female; and Isis, like the other goddelfes, 
reprefents the active power of her lord, whofe 
eight forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by C/V lida's a near 
two thoufand years ago : “ IVater was the firft 
“ work of the Creator ; and Fire rert ives the 
“ oblation of clarilied butter, as the law ordains ; 
“ the Sacrijice is performed with folcmnity ; the 
“ txvo Lights of heaven diftinguilh time ; the 
“ fubtil Ether, which is the vehicle of found, 
“ pervades the univerfe ; the Earth is the na- 
" tural parent of all incrcafe ; and by Air ail 
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** tlui^ breathiag are animated : ‘may Isa, the 
** power propldoufly apparent in thefe eight 
“ iForms, blefs and fuftiun you!” The ele- 
ments, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are cenddered as is a or the Rulefy from 
which word .isi may be regularly formed, though 
fsANi be the ufual name of his active 'PozveTf 
adored as the Goddefs of Nature. I have not . 
yet found in Sanferit the wild, though poetical, 
tale of lo ; but am perfuaded, that, by mearis of 
the Pttratm, we fliall in time difeover all the 
learning of the Egyptians without decyphering 
their bieroglyphicks ; the bull of is m' aha feems 
to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more corredly 
‘ named in the true reading of a paflage in Jere- 
MiAii ; and, if the veneration ihov^ both in 
T^}et and India to fo amiable and ufeful a qua- 
druped as the Cow, togetherwith the regeneration 
of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affinity 
with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of 
Jfraely we muft at leaft aUow that circumftances 
have wonderfully coincided. Biiava':^! now 
demands. our attention; and in this charader I 
fuppi^ the^ife of Maua'beVa to be as well 
the JoNO Cinxia or Lucima of the Bamm 
(-called alfo by them Dia:ka Sohissona^ and by 
the Greeks Iuthyia) as Vemus herfelf ; not 
, the Iddim queen oS laughter and joBity, who, 
with her Nyniphs and Geaeea, was the ^leiuitiiul 
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child df poetical imagination, and aAlwm to thn 
Indian iBiEMhU a' with her ceteftM train of Jff» 
Jard'Sy or damfels of paradtf%{ but VENua Ura- 
nia, fo luxuriantly painted by Llcketius, an^ 
fo properly invoiced by him at the opening of a 
poem on nature; Vknus, prefiding over 
raiion, and, on that account, exhibited fomedmea 
of both fexes (an union very common in the J»- 
dian fculptures), as in her bearded ilatue at Rome, 
in the images perhaps Called Hermalbena, arid in 
thofc figures of her, which had the form of a 
conisal marble ; “ for the reafon of which figure 
we are left, fays Tacitus, in the dark;” the 
reafon appears too clearly in the temples and 
paintings of Hindujian^ where it never feems to 
have entered the heads of the legiflators or people 
that any thing natural could be ofl^nlively ob> 
ficene; a fingulaiity, which pervades all their 
writings and converfation, but is no proof of de- 
pravity in their rnoraU. Both Plato and Ci- 
cero fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly CdPn}» 
as the fon of Venus and Jupiter ; whkJi 
proves, that the monarch of Olympus and ili« 
poddefs of Fecundity were conneded as 
ha'de'va and Biiava'ni ; the God 
indeed, had Mat a' and Casyapa, <k 
for his parents, at leaft according to the 
loglfts bf Cq/bmir ; but, in moft refpef3i»^|p(^ 
the twin-brodier of Gu PiD with ticker 
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lively appendages. One of his many epithets is 
Dipaca, the Injiamer, which is erroneoully writ- 
ten Tiipuc ; and 1 am now convinced, that the 
fort of refemWance, which has been ohferved 
between his Latin and Sanferit names, is ac- 
videnta! : in each name the three firft letters are 
vhe roo/, and between them tliere is no affinity. 
Whether anv Mythological connexion fuhlifted 
between the ivnaracus, with the fragrant leaves 
of which bound his temples, and the 

tulasi of India, muft be left undetermined : the 
botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram ) is extremely 
near. 

One of the mod remarkable ceremonies, in 
the feftival of the Indian Goddefs, is that before- 
mentioned of cafting her image into tbe river : 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning its 
origin and import, anfwered, “ that it was pre- 
“ feribed by the I eda, they knew not why 
but this cuftom has, I conceive, a relation to 
the doctrine, that xcatrr is form of isavara, 
and confequently of isa'm', who is even repre- 
fented by feme as the patronefs of that element, 
to which her figure is reftored, after having re- 
ceived all due honours on earth, which is con- 
fidered as another form al the God of Nature, 
(hough fubfequent, in the order of Creation, to 
the primeval fluid. There feems no decifive 
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proof of one original fyftem among idolatrous 
nations in the worfhip of river-gods and river- 
goddefles, nor in the homage paid to their 
ftreams, and the ideas of purification annexed 
to them : fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, and 
Hindus might (witliout any communication with 
each other) have adored the fevcral divinities of 
their great rivers, from which they derived plea- 
furc, health, and abundance. The notion of 
Doctor Muse It A VK, that large rivers were fup- 
pofed, from their llrength and rapidity, to be 
conduced by Gods, while rivulets only, were 
protected by female deities, is, like moll other 
notions of Grammarians on the genders of 
nouns, overthrown by facts. Mod of the great 
Indian rivers are feminine ; and the three god- 
dciTes of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly 
venerate, are Ga.ng a', who fprang, like arme4 
Palla.s, from the head of the Indiim Jpvtj 
Yamuxa', daughter of the Sun, and S£HC$<- 
WAii : all three meet at Praydga, thence called 
Trivhii, or the three plaited locks', butSeuES- 
WA i i, according to the popular belief, daks 
under ground, and rifes at another. ZViud^f neM 
Hitgli, where flie rejoins her beloved Ganga'. 
The Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male riveri amd, 
as his name fignifies the Son of BitAiii^A', 1 
thence took occaliou to feign that ho was mar”» 
ried to Gang A , though I have not yet feen any 
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the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pa van, one of the eight Genii; and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
“ moments after his birtli,” fo one of the four 
fyftems of IndLm niuiick bears the name of 
HiNUMATjOr IIanuma'n in the nominative, as 
its inventor, and is now in general ellimation. 

The war of Lancd is dramatically reprefented 
at the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day of 
the new moon of Cbaitra ; and the drama con- 
cludes (fays Holwkl, who had often feen it) 
with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, by which 
the viftor’s wife Si r a' gave proof of her con- 
nubial fidelity : the dialogue, he adds, is taken 
** from one of the Eighteen holy books,” mean- 
ing, I fuppofe, the l*urduas ; but the Hindus 
hare a great number of regular dramas at leaft 
two thoufand years old, and among them are 
feveral very fine ones on the ftory of Ra .ua. 
The firft poet of the Hindus was the great 
Va’lmic, and his Rdmdyan is an Epic Poem 
on the fame fubje£f, which, in unity of adion, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegance of llyle, 
far furjiallcs the learned and elaborate work of 
Non NO s, entitled Dion^iaca^ half of which, or 
twenty-four books, I perufed with great eager- 
ftefs, when j, was very young, and lliould have 
tel veiled to the conclufion of it, if other pur-. 
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fults had not engaged me : i ihall never have 
leifure to compare the Dionyjiacks with the 
’Rdmayan.y but am confident, that an accurate 
comparifon of the two poems would prove 
Dionvsos and Ra'ma to have been the fame 
perfon ; and I incline to • think, that he was 
Ra'ma, the fon of Cu'sii, who might have 
eftablilhed the firft regular government in this 
part of Ajia. I had almoft forgotten, that 
Meros is faid by the Greeks to have been a 
mountain of India, on which their Dionysos 
was born, and that Mmt, though it generally 
means the north pole in the Indian geography, 
is alfo a mountain near the city of lAaiJhada or 
^yfa, called by the Grecian geographers Diony~ 
Jbpolis, and univerfally celebrated in the Sanfcrit 
poems; though the birth place of Rama U 
pfuppofed to have been Ayodbyd or Audb. That 
^ ancient city extended, if we believe the Brib* 
mans, over a line of ten Tyans, or about forty 
miles, and the prefent city of Ladbnau, pro- 
taounced Lucnoiv, was only a lodge for one of 
. its gates, called Lacjbmanadwdra, or the gate of 
Lacsikman, a brother of Ra'ma: M. Son- 
NKRAT I'uppofes Ayodbyd to have been Siami 
a mofi erroneous and unfounded fuppofition! 
which would have been of* little confequence, 
if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with Buddha, 
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who muft have a][)peared many centuries aftct 
the conqueft of Lancd. 

The fecond great divinity, Ckisuna, paffcd 
a life, according to the Indians, of a moft ex- 
trordinary and incomprehcniible nature. He was 
the fon of DjB VACiJjy Vasud kva; but his 
birth was coiKcakd throtigh fear of the tyrant 
Caxsa, whom, it h^d been predidted, that 
a child time id that , family would 

dehro^ him : he was foftcred, therefore, in Mat'- 
by an honeft herdfman, furnamed Anan- 
D'a, or Happy, and his amiable wife Yaso da , 
who, like another Pali's, was conftantly oc- 
cupied in her padufe^ and her dairy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gopa's or Cba>- 
berds, and beautif^ Qopi’j, or milkmaids, who 
were his playfelljpUrjB during his infancy ; and, in 
jlus early youth, he feleded niw damfels as his 
0iUoiiril£S, v^th.w^om he pafled his gay hours 
ui dancing, and playing on his flute, 

yen' the remarkable number of his Gopis I have 


UO aEUthority but a whimlical pi(51ure, where 
l^^e^l^ojuped in the form of anjel^hau^ pja 
WAOdpip^ and, unfortunately, the 
nava h<uh vine and new or young; 

llanza, it may ndpait- of 

idtprpretatioi^^ 


navaballavi 
perijadd Jab^ ci^icutithaUt 
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med Etbiopiatty or Partbiarty coronets ; with rays 
eii(;ircling their heads ; jewels in their ears ; two 
necklaces, one ftr^ght, and one pendent on their 
bofoms with dropping gems j garlands of well- 
difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars of 
pearls, hanging down below their waifts ; loofe 
mantles of golden tilTue or dyed filk, embroi- 
dered on their hems with flowers, elegantly 
thrown over one . (houldcr, and folded, like 
ribbands, aorpfs the with bra^lets too 

on one usn, and on each wrifl; : they naked 
to tjhc *waifls» a»td uniformly with dark 

in allufion, probably, to the tint of th|(|' 
^mordial fluid, on which N.v'iia'ya.v moved 
in the beginning of time;* but their fklrts arc 
bright yellow, the colour of the curious peri- 
carpiura in the centre.of the water-lily, where 
NaturCy as Dr. Mukkay obferves, iu Jome de- 
gree Sfclofes ber fecreis, each feed containing, 
before it germinates, a few perfect leaves : they 
arc fometimes drawn ^ith that flower in one 
a radiated elliptical xing, ufed as a milfile 
^eapon, in a fecond ; the facred fhell, or 

a. third; and,a.^!^^;. * 
ill _• a' fourth ; -but ■ .C ' ' 

^ a^wrs, j^hc/omipfunes dQ^ ,^,^^ 

J^t^Sy more fplendidlV' 

irears a rich gitfland of fylvan 
wlvsnce he is named ^awama tt. as low eii''' 
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his ankles, which are adorned with firings of 
pearls. Dark blue, approaching to blacky which 
is the’ meaning of the word Crijhna, is believed 
to have been his complexion ; and hence the 
large bee of that colour is confecrated to him, 
and is often drawn fluttering over his head : 
that azure tint, which approaches to blacknefs, 
is peculiar, as we have already remarked, to 
Vishnu ; and hence, in the great refervoir or 
ciftern at Cdtmdndu the capital of Nepal, there 
is placed in a recumbent pofture a large well- 
proportioned image of blue marble, reprefenting 
Na'ua'van floating on the waters. But let us 
return to the actions of Cimmina; who was 
not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, 
flew the terrible ferpent CJliyu with a number 
of giants and monfters ; at a more advanced 
age, he put to death his cruel enemy Caxsa ; 
and, having taken under his prote<3:ion the king 
Y u u H i sin’ III K and the other Pandas, who had 
been grievoufly opprelTed by the Curas, and their 
tyrannical chief, he kindled the war deferibed in 
the great Epick Poem, entitled the Muklbbafatt 
at the profperous conclufion of which he return- 
ed to his heavenly feat in V uiconCba, having left 
the inftruitions comprifed in the Gita with his’ 
difconfdlate friend Arjux, whofe grandfon be- 
came fovereign of India. 

In this picture it is impofliblo not to difeover, 
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at the firft glance, the features of ApollOji 
furnamed Nomios, or the Pajioral, in G7'eh'et 
and Opifkii in Italy; who fed the herds of 
Admetus, aiid flew the ferpent Python ; a 
God amorous, beautiful, and warlike : the word 
Govinda may be literally tranflated Nojnios, as 
Cefava^ is Criniius, or zvith Jine hair ; but whe- 
ther GopdLif or the berdjman, has any relation 
to j^poUo, let our Etymologifts determine. Co- 
lonel VALLA^■cEy, whofe learned enquiries 
into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly 
jnterefting, aflures me, that Crijhim in Irijl^ji 
means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol eonfidered by the Roman poets as the fame 
deity: I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not ondy Crisun A or Vishnu, but even BRAH-f 
ma' and Siva, when united, and exprefl'ed by 
the myftical word O M, were defigned by the 
firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar fire ; but 
Phoebus, or the orb of the Sun perfonified, is 
adored by the Indians as the God Su'rya, 
whence the fedt, who pay him particular ador- 
atioii, are called Sauras : their poets and painti 
ers deferibe his car as drawn by feven greeri 
hprfes, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who 
afts as his charioteer, ahd followed by tfioufands 
of Genii worftiipping him and modulating his 
praifes. Ke has a multitude of names, and 
amopg them twelve epithets or titles, wfiicd 
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denote hisf diftin£l potvers in each of the twelve 
months ; thofe powers are called AdityaS^ or fons 
of Aditi by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus ; 
and one of them has, according to feme autho- 
rities, the name of Vishnu or Pervader. Su- 
RYA is believed to have defeended frequently 
from his car in a human fhape, and to have left 
a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the hidian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece: 
it is very fingular, that his two fons called As- 
wiNAU or Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, 
fliould be confidered as twin-brothers, and paint- 
ed like Castor and Pollux, but they havei 
each the charader of Aesculapius among the 
Gods, and are believed to have been born of a 
nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im- 
pregnated with fun-beams. I fufped the whole 
fable of Casyapa and his progeny to be aftro- 
nomical ; and cannot but imagine, that the 
Greek name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. 
Another great Indian family are called the 
Children of the Moon^ or Chandra; who is 
a male Deity, and confequently not to be com- 
pared with Artemis or Diana; nor have 
I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs 
of the Chafe, who feems to have been the daugh- 
ter of an European fancy, and very naturally 
created by the invention of Bucolick and Geor- 
gick poets : yet, fmee the Moon is a form of 
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I'swARA/ the God of Nature, according to the 
verfe of Ca'lida'sa, and fince i'sa'ni has been 
fhown to be his confort or pozver, we may con- 
fider her, in one of her characters, as Luna; 
efpecially as we fhall foon be convinced that, in 
the fhades below, flie correfponds with the 
Hecate of Europe. 

The worfhip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be 
afcribed, like that of Osiris and Isis, to the 
fecond fource of mythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers ; and 
it feems, as far as I can yet underftand the Vedas, 
to be the principal worlhip recommended in 
them. We have feen, that Maha'de'va him- 
felf is perfonated by Fire ; but, fubordinate to 
him, is the God Agni, often called Pa'vaca, 
or the Furijier, who anfwers to the Vulcan of 
Egypt, where he was a Deity of high rank j 
and his wife Swa'ha' refembles the younger 
Vesta, or Vestia, as the Eolians pronounced 
the Greek word for a hearth: Bhava'ni, or 
Venus, is the confort of the Supreme De- 
ftruCtive and Generative Power ; but the Greeks 
and Romans, whofe fyftem is lefs regular than 
that of the Indians, married her to their divine 
artijl, whom they ^Ifo named Hepmaistos and 
Vulcan, and who feems to be the Indian 
Viswacarman, the forger of arms for the 
Gods, and inventor of the agnyajlra, or fiery 
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Jhaft, in the war between them and the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from 
obferving (and, if the obfervation give offence 
in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet Ihould unqueftion- 
ably be named Vulcan; fince -the confufion 
of analogy in the names of the planets is in- 
elegant, unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the 
name Uranus is jqtpropriated to the firmament; 
but Vulcan, the flowed of the Gods, and, 
according to the Egyptian priells, the oldeft of 
them, agrees admirably with an orb, which 
mull perform its revolution in a very long pe- 
riod ; and, by giving it this denomination, we 
ftiall have fevcn primary planets with the 
names of as many Roman Deities, Mercury, 
Venus, Tellus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses 
and Nymphs are the Go'pya of Matl/iird, and 
of Goverdhan, the Parnajfus of the Hindus ; and 
the lyrick poems of Java dev A will fully 
juftify this opinion; but the Nymphs of Mujick 
are the thirty Ra'ginm or Female Pa/Jions, 
whofe various funidions and properties are fo 
richly delineated by the Indian painters and fo. 
finely defcribed by the poets; but I will not 
anticipate what will require a feparate Effay, by 
enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of the 
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"Hindus in their fyftem of mufical modes, which 
they call Rag as, or PaJJions^ and fuppofed to 
be Genii or Demigods. A very diftinguiflied 
fon of Brahma', named Na'red, whofe ac- 
tions are the fubjedf of a Pufana, bears a ftrong 
refemblance to Hermes or Mercury : he was 
a wife legiflator, great in arts and in arms, an 
eloquent meflenger of the Gods either to one 
another or to favoured mortals, and a mufician 
of exquifite Ikill j his invention of the Find, 
or Indian lute, is thus defcribed in the poem 
entitled Mdgha: “ Na'red fat watching from 
“ time to time his large Find, which, by t»he 
“ impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
pierced fucceflively the regions of his ear, 
“ and proceeded by mufical intervals.” The 
law tradt, fuppofed to have been revealed by 
Na'red, is at this hour cited by the Pandits i 
and we cannot, therefore, believe him to have 
been the patron of Thieves ; though an inno- 
cent theft of Crishna’s cattle, by way of put- 
ting his divinity to a proof, be ftrangely imputed, 
in the Bbdgavat, to his father Brahma'. ;V 
The laft of the Greek or Italiati , diviftitics!, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India^ is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
:wife named Hecate, and often cbnfounded 
with Proserpine j and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva 
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in his charadler of the Stygian Jove. To this 
black Goddefs with a collar of golden ikulls, 
as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, human facrijices were anciently offered, as 
the Vedas enjoined ; but, in the prefent age, they 
are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrifices 
of bulls and horfes : kids are ftill offered to her j 
and, to palliate the cruelty of the flaughter, 
which gave fuch offence to Buddha, the Brah- 
mans inculcate a belief, that the poor victims rife 
in the heaven of Indr a, where they become 
the muficians of his band. Inftead of the ob- 
folete, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, 
and a horfe, called Neramedha, Gomedha, and 
Js'wamedha, the powers of nature are thought 
to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies 
at the end of autumn, when the feftivals of 
Cali' and Lacshmi' are folemnized nearly at 
the fame time : now, if it be afked, how the 
Goddefs of Death came to be united with the 
mild patronefs of Abundance, I muft propofe 
another queftion, “ How came Proserpine to 
“ be reprefented in the European fyftem as the 
“ daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both queftions 
may be anfwered by the propofition of natural 
philofophers, that “ the apparent deftruflion of 
“ a fubftance is the production of it in a dif- 
“ ferent form.” The wild mufick of Ca'li ’ s 
priefts at one of her feftivals brought inftantly 
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to my recolledion the Scythian meafures of 
jOiANA’s adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphi- 
GENiA in Taiiris^ which Gluck exhibited at 
Fans with lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this affemblage of 
European and AJiatick divinities with a fubje£t 
fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca li', 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
with which we are not at prefent concerned. 
Firft ; Ely/ium (not the place, but the bill's en- 
joyed there, in which fenfe Milton ufes the 
word) cannot but appear, as deferibed by the 
poets, a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoy- 
ment : it is, however, more exalted than the 
temporary Elyjium in the court of In in: a, where 
the pleafures, as in Muhammed’s paradife, are 
wholly fenfual ; but the Mudti, or Elyjian hap- 
pinefs of the V Manta School is far more fublime j 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption, though 
not fuch as to deftroy confeioufnefs, in the di- 
vine eflence ; but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, 
and forbear touching on the doctrine of tranf- 
niigration and the fimilarity of the Vedanta to 
the Sicilian, Italick, and old Academick Schools. 

Secondly ; in the myftical and elevated cha- 
yafter of Pan, as a perfonification of the Uni-* 
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verfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and 
Crishna confidered as Na'ra'yan. The Gre^ 
Clan god plays divinely on his reed, to expreis, 
we are told, etherial harmony ; he has his at- 
tendant Nymphs of the paftures and the dairy ; 
his face is as radiant as the iky, and his head il- 
lumined with the horns of a crefcent ; whilft 
his lower extremities are deformed and ihaggy, 
as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth 
produces, and of the hearts, who roam over the 
face of it : now we may compare this portrait, 
partly with the general character of Crishna, 
the Shepherd God, and partly with the defcrip- 
tiun in the Bhdgavat of the divine fpirit ex- 
hibited hi the form of this Univerfal World ; to 
which we may add the following rtory from the 
lame extraordinary poem. The Nymphs had 
complained to Yaso'd a', that the child Crishna 
had been drinking their curds and milk: on 
being reproved by his forter-mother for this in- 
difcretion, he requefted her to examine his mouth j 
in which, to her jurt amazement, ftie beheld the 
whole miverfe in all its plenitude of magr 
nificence. 

We murt not be furprized at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charadters of all the 
pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
otjier, and at lart into one or two for it fecms 
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a wdl-founded opinion, that the whole crowd 
of gods and goddeifes in ancient Rome^ and mo- 
dern Vardnes, mean only the powers of nature, 
and principally thofe of the Sun, expreffed in a 
variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfedlly at 
prefent for want of ampler materials, but with a 
confidence continually increafing as 1 advanced, 
a parallel between the Gods adored in three very 
different nations, Greece^ and India ; but, 
which was the original fyftein and which the 
copy, I will not prefume to decide ; nor are we 
likely, I believe, to be foon furnilhed witii fuf- 
ficient grounds for a decifion : the fundamental 
rule, that mtural, and mojl human, operations pro- 
ceed from the fmple to the compound, will afford 
no affiftance on this point; fince neither the 
Afatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity 
in it ; and both are fo complex, not to fay ab- 
furd, however intermixed with the beautiful and 
the fublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the 
invention cannot be allotted to cither with tole- 
rable certainty, 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge fof the wejtern, and India 
for the more eajiern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptian^ 
ppipmunicated their Mythology and Philofophy 
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to the Hindus^ or converfely j but what theleam- 
ed of Memphis wrote or faid concerning India,< 
no mortal knows : and what the learned of Vd- 
fanes have afferted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfadlion : fuch cir- 
cutnftantial evidence on this queftion as I have 
been able to colle£t, fhall neverthelefs be ftated j 
becaufe, unfatisfadtory as it is, there may be 
fomething in it not wholly un^vorthy of notice ; 
though after all, whatever colonies may have 
come from the Nile to the Ganges, we fhall, per- 
haps, agree at laft with Mr. Bryant, that 
Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, pro- 
ceeded originally from one central place, and 
that the fame people carried their religion and 
fciences into China and Japan: may we not 
add, even to Mexico and Peru ? 

Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt 
is Mis'r, fpelled with a palatial fibilant both in 
Hebrew and Arahick : it feems in Hebrew to 
have been the proper name of the firft fettler in 
it ; and, when xht Arabs ufe the word for a great 
city, they probably mean a city like the capital of 
Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman Miffionary, 
who, though not a fcholar of the firft rate, is in- 
capable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate falfehood, 
lent me the laft book of a Rdmdyan, which he 
had tranflated through the Hindi into his native 
language, and with it a fhort vocabulary of My- 
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thological and Hiftprical names, which had beej\ 
explained to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where 
he had long refided : one of the articles in his 
'little didionary was, ** Tiriit^ a town and pro- 
vince, in which the priefts from Egypt fet- 
** tied and, when I alked him, what name 
Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Misf r, but 
obferved, that they fometimes confounded it 
with Abyffinia. I perceived, that his memory of 
what he had written was corredl j for MUr was 
another word in his index, “ from which coun- 
“ try, he faid, came the Egyptian priefts, who 
“ fettled in Tirut.” 1 fufpeded immediately, 
that his intelligence flowed from the MufelmanSy 
who call fugar-candy Mifri or Egyptian ; but, 
when I examined him clofely, and eameftly de- 
fired him to recolleit from whom he had re- 
ceived his information, he repeatedly and po- 
fitively declared, that “ it had been ^ven him 
“ by feveral Hindus, and particularly by a Brdh- 
“ man, his intimate friend, who was reputed a 
“ confiderable Pandit, and had lived three years 
“ near his houfe.” We then conceived, that the 
feat of his Egyptigh colony muft have been Ti- 
rohit, commonly pronounced Tirut, and anciently 
called Mit'bild, the principal town of Janaca- 
deia, or north Bahdv, but Make's a Pandit, 
who was born in that very diftrid, and who fub-, 
mitted patiently to a long examination concern- 
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ing Misr, bverfet all our conclufions : he denied, 
that the Brahmans of his country were generally 
furnamed Misr, as we had been informed j and 
faid, that the addition of MisR A to the name of 
VVcHESPETi, and other learned authors, was a 
title formerly conferred on the writers of miscel- 
lanies^ or compilers of various trads on religion 
or Ibience, the word being derived from a root 
fignifying to mix. Being alked, where the 
country of Misr was, “ There are two, he an- 
" fwefed, of that name ; one of them in the wejt 
** under the dominion of Mtifelmdns, and an- 
“ other, which all the Sdjirfls and Purdnas men- 
“ tion, in a mountainous region to the north of 
Ayodhyd it is evident, that by the firft he 
meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, 
it is not eafy to afcertain. A country, called 
Tinihut by our geographers, appears in the maps 
between the north-eaftern frontier of Audh and 
the mountains of Ndpal ; but whether that was 
the Tiriit mentioned to father Marco by his 
friend of Betiya, I cannot decide. This only I 
know with certainty, that Mifra is an epithet of 
two Brdhmans in the drama of Sacontala', 
which was written near a century before the 
birth of Christ j that fome of the greateft law- 
yers, and two of the fineft dramatick poets, of In- 
dia have the fame title ; that we hear it firequent- 
ly in court added to the names of Hindu parties ; 
and that none of the Pandits, whom I have Hnce 
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conrulted, pi^etend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any other 
explanation of it than that it is a fumame qf 
Brahmans in the weji. On the account given to 
Colonel, Kyd by the old Rajh of Crijhnanagar, 
“ concerning traditions among the Hindus, that 
fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” I 
cannot rely ; becaufe I am credibly informed by 
fome of the Rdjd's own family, that he was not 
a man of folid learning, though he poffelTed cu- 
rious books, and had been attentive to the con- 
verfation of learned men : befides, I know that 
his fon and mod of his kinfmen have been dab- 
blers in Perjian literature, and believe them very 
likely, by confounding one fource of information 
with another, to puzzle themfelves, and miflead 
thofe with whom they converfe. The word 
Misr, fpelled alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibi- 
lant, is very remarkable j and, as far as Etymo- 
logy can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus 
from the Sanfcrit word ttila, or blue ; lince Dio- 
nysius exprefsly calls the waters of that river 
“ an azure dream and, if we can depend on 
Marco’s Italian verfion of the Rdmdyan, the 
name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred moun- 
tain with a fummit of pure gold, from which 
flowed a river of clear, fweet, and frejb water. 
M. SoNNERAT refers to a differtation by Mr. 
ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the Academy 
qf Infcriptions, “ On an Egyptian Colony eda- 
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** bliflied in India it would be worth while to 
examine his authorities, and either to overturn 
or verify them by fuch higher authorities, as ate 
now acceffible in thefe provinces. I ftrongly in- 
cline to think him right, and to believe that 
Egyptian priefts have ai^ually come from the 
Nile to the Ganga and Tarrmna, which the Brdb^ 
■mans moft afluredly would never have left ; they 
might, indeed, have come either to be inilruded 
or to inftrud: j but it feems more probable, that 
they vifited the Surmans of India, as the fages of 
Greece vifited them, rather to acquire than to 
impart knowledge j nor is it likely, that the felfr 
fufficient Brahmans would have received them 
as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a 
connexion fubfifted between the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Moses ; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affeft the truth and fan£lity of the Mofaick 
Hiftory, which, if confirmation were necelTary, 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
JLegate, educg:ed by the daughter of a king, 
and in all relpedis highly accompliflied^ could 
not but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt i 
but he mufi have condemned the fuperftkions 
pf that people, and -defpifed the fpeculativa 
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abTurdkles of their priefts ; though fome of theif 
traditions concerning the creation and the flpod 
were grounded on truth. Who was better ac- 
quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
Socrates ? Who more accurately verfed in the 
Rabbinical dodlrines than Paul ? Who pof- 
fefled clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical 
fyftems than Newton, or of fcholaftick me- 
tjq)hyfick8 than Locke ? In whom could the 
Romijb Church have had a more formidable 
opponent than in Chillingworth, whofc 
deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difpute them ? In a word, who 
more exadly knew the abominable rites and 
ihocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses him- 
felf ? Yet the learning of thofe great men only 
incited them to feek other fources of truth, 
piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
long been immerfed. There is no Ihadow 
then of a foundation for an opinion, that Mos es 
borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Ge- 
nejis from the literature of Egypt: ftill lefs can 
the adamantine pillars of our Chrijlmi faith be 
moved by the refult of any debates on the com- 
parative antiquity of the Hindus gnd Egyptians, 
or of any inquiries into the Indian Theology. 
Very refpeftable natives have affured me, that 
(Dne or two miihpnaries have been atdurd enough, 
zeal for .the converlioa of the Gentiles, 
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to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now d* 
moft ChriJiianSi becaufe their BrahmaV Vish*- 
“ Nu, and Mahe'sa^. were no other than the 
Chrijiian Trinity a fentence, in which we 
can only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or 
Impiety predominates. The three Crea*- 

tive^ Pre/ervativey and DeJiruBive^ which the 
Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word O'm, were 
grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to the beat, 
light, and flame of their miftaken divinity, the 
Sun ; and their wifer fucceflbrs in the Eaft, who 
perceived that the Sun was only a created thing, 
applied thofe powers to its creator; but the 
Indian Triad, and that of Plato, which he 
calls the Supreme Good, the Reafon, and the 
Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs 
and fublimity of the dodlrine, which pious 
Chriflians have deduced from texts in the Gof* 
pel, though other Chriflians, as pious, openly 
profefs their diflent from them. Each fe^i muft 
be juftified by its own faith and good intentions: 
this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of 
our church cannot without profanenefs be com- 
pared with that of the Hindus, which has only 
an apparent re&mblance to it, but a very dif^ 
ferent meanin* One Angular faft, however, 
muift not be fufiered to pafs unnoticed^ That 
the name of Crishna, and the general outline 
of. his dory, were long anterior to the birth of 
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our Saviour, and probably to the time of Ho MEtt, 
we know very certainly ; yet the celebrated 
poem, entitled Bhagavat, which contains a 
prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives 
of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely va- 
riegated and intermixed with poetical decora- 
tions : the incarnate deity of the Saiifvrit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among 
Ilerdfnicn, but it adds, that he was educated 
among them, and pafibd his youth in playing" 
with a party of milkmaids ; a tyrant, at the 
time of Ills birth, ordered all new-born males to 
be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved 
by biting the breall, inftead of fucking the 
]>otfoned nipple, of a nurfe commifliohed to kill 
him; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, 
miracles in his infancy, and, at the age of feven 
years, held up a mountain on the tip of his 
little finger : he faved multitudes partly liy his 
arms and partly by his miraculous powers ; he 
raifed the dead by dcfceiiding for that purpofe 
to the loweft regions ; he was the meekeft and 
heft-tempered of beings, waflicd the feet of tire 
Brahmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, 
and fublimely, but always in their favour ; he 
was pure and chafte in realit}^, but exhibited 
an appearance of exceflive libertinifm, and had 
wives or miftrefl'es too numerous to be counted; 
laftly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fo- 








